The doctrines of the Hellenistic Schools — Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Skepticism 
— are known to have had a formative influence on later thought, but because the 
primary sources are lost, they have to be reconstructed from later reports. This 
important collection of essays by one of the foremost interpreters of Hellenistic 
philosophy focuses on key questions in epistemology and ethics debated by Greek 
and Roman philosophers of the Hellenistic period. 

The collection falls into two parts. The first part opens with a chapter on the 
predecessors of the Greek Skeptics in the fifth century B.c. This is followed by a 
detailed study of the concept of ‘a criterion of truth’, central to all epistemological 
theories of the period. Individual chapters treat Epicurean, Stoic, and Skeptical 
arguments. The second part offers a general outline of Stoic ethics supplemented 
by detailed source studies, as well as chapters that consider Stoicism and other 
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German, have never appeared before in English. 
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students keen to enrich their understanding of the history of epistemology and 
ethics. 
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Preface 


This volume brings together papers and monographs on Hellenistic philosophy I 
have written over a petiod of almost twenty years. Some of them have been hard 
to find; two were published in German and appear here in translation. I hope that 
the collection will make it easier to see some of the connections between the 
different topics taken up in individual essays. With the exception of Chapter 2, my 
first venture into Hellenistic philosophy, each of the issues discussed here 
arose from a question left open in an eatlier papet. The introductory chapter, 
previously unpublished, deals with the Sophists of the fifth century B.C., and 
hence a much earlier period. It started out, however, from a question about 
the predecessors of the Greek Skeptics: How is it that most of the arguments used 
by the Pyrrhonists seem to be available at the end of the fifth century, 
yet Skepticism — at least according to the ancient accounts — begins only with 
Pyrrho, at the end of the fourth century? I think that a look at the similarities and 
differences between the Sophists and Skeptics can help one better to understand 
the role of the skeptical movement in the larger framework of Greek epistemology 
in general. 

A collection of this kind would hardly make sense were it not for the remarkable 
revival of interest in Hellenistic philosophy inaugurated by the two conferences at 
Chantilly (1976) and Oxford (1978).! Some of us had been working on Hellensitic 
topics fot a while and were delighted to see that others had begun to pursue the 
same questions; those who were new to the field felt encouraged and inspired by 
the exchanges of ideas that developed out of these encounters. The publications 
arising out of these conferences and the subsequent series of triennial Symposia 
Hellenistica attracted more scholars and students, so that Hellenistic philosophy is 
now once again recognized as an exciting and significant chapter in the develop- 
ment of Greek thought. Most important for myself, however, have been the lasting 
friendships among colleagues who mostly live and work far apart in different 
countries. My essays owe much more to these friends than acknowledgments can 
express. 

As a series of studies in Hellenistic philosophy, these essays are first and 
foremost a contribution to the history of philosophy. They deal with an era that is 
known to have been very influential, but that has also been somewhat more 


Thanks to Michael Hardimon for help with the preface. 


! See Les Stoiciens et leur logique, ed. J. Brunschwig, Vrin, Paris, 1978; Doubt and Dogmatism, eds. 
M. Schofield, M. Burnyeat, and J. Barnes, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1980. 
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difficult to explore than, for example, the fourth century, because the works of its 
most important representatives are lost. Reconstructing the doctrines of Epicurus 
ot Chrysippus involves more guesswork than the interpretation of Plato and 
Aristotle, as well as quite a lot of philological and historical background investiga- 
tion. This kind of detective work made me realize that philosophers should not be 
treated in isolation from their social, political, and literary context. It also forced me 
to take a closer look at some historical figures that are less awe-inspiring than the 
Great Classics, but for that very reason more easily comparable to scholars and 
teachers working today — namely, the authors of our so-called sources. It has been 
both instructive and entertaining to follow the philosophical tradition through 
some of its lesser known twists and turns. The history of philosophy is after all a 
part of intellectual history more broadly construed. I have learned a great deal from 
my colleagues in classical philology and history, and I hope that they may also 
occasionally find these studies helpful when reading Cicero and Seneca, Plutarch 
and Epictetus. In the last five years I have had the privilege of being a member of 
both a classics and a philosophy department, and this makes me confident in 
thinking that the lines between disciplines, at least in historical studies, are mainly 
a matter of administrative convenience. 

Still, these essays are written from a philosopher’s perspective, not just in the 
sense that they focus on philosophical arguments and theories, but also in the sense 
that they go beyond a description or recording of philosophical theses in attempt- 
ing to find the most philosophically plausible or coherent way of fitting them 
together, and in discussing the philosophical merits and weaknesses of the Helle- 
nistic theories. So they are also discussions of questions in epistemology and ethics, 
addressed, as publishers’ catalogues hopefully tend to put it, to a wider philosophi- 
cal audience. 

I am aware that this is probably a pious wish: specialized books like this one will 
in most cases not be read by nonspecialists. There are at least two reasons for this. 
The first is practical: given the enormous number of books and articles published 
on evety imaginable topic each year, most people, students as well as professors 
and scholars in philosophy, simply do not have the time to read much beyond their 
mote ot less narrowly defined fields of specialization. Just about everyone pro- 
fesses to find this deplorable, but I do not see what can be done about it. 

The second reason has to do with the usual division of philosophical studies, 
including university curricula, into “systematic” and “historical.” The thought 
behind this, as I have often heard it expressed, is that systematic philosophers think 
about “the problems themselves,” while historians think about what earlier phi- 
losophers thought; so how can they be expected to come up with anything that 
might advance the discipline? 

I would grant, of course, that historians are not likely to come up with novel 
ideas, at least not in their role as historians. But how many philosophers do? Most 
of the thousands of philosophy teachers working today would not pretend to be of 
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the rank of a Descartes or Kant, Aristotle or Wittgenstein. What they do, and what 
they teach their students to do, is to think about philosophical problems in as clear 
and disciplined, or as deep and imaginative, a way as they can. It would be a 
mistake, I think, to see the point of their activity only in the books and articles that 
are its tangible results. Most systematic philosophers, whether by inclination or 
under the constraints of academic teaching schedules, have come to concentrate 
on a particular set of questions in some more or less traditional field — ethics, 
epistemology, philosophy of language, and so on — but they do not therefore 
conclude that their colleagues who work in different areas are not really doing 
philosophy. It seems to me that as far as thinking about philosophical problems is 
concerned, historians of philosophy are doing much the same as specialists in 
systematic fields. In trying to make sense of the arguments and theories of older 
philosophers, we cannot help but think about the problems they were thinking 
about — problems which are often versions or interesting variants of questions that 
ate discussed in contemporary systematic debates. One polemical way of describ- 
ing the difference between historians and systematic philosophers would be to say 
that it's a matter of taste: historians tend to be those who prefer to read, say, Hume 
rather than the latest issue of a philosophical journal, or who prefer to do ethics 
with Aristotle (to borrow a phrase from Sarah Broadie’) to doing it with the latest 
school of consequentialists or deontologists. Their prejudice is that there may 
often be more to be learned from these authors than from our technically more 
sophisticated contemporaries. It seems highly implausible to suggest that the 
historian is thinking about Hume or Aristotle rather than ethics or epistemology, 
and if she does she will not get very far. 

One might object that this will not eliminate the difference between the 
exegetical exercise of figuring out what Aristotle was saying about virtue, for 
example, and a straightforward discussion of questions of desert or moral respon- 
sibility. But the line between exegesis and argument is less clear than these labels 
suggest. The histotian who wants to understand a classical author will have to rely 
on her own sense of what is philosophically plausible, what counts as a strong ot a 
weak argument, and in this respect she will of course be guided by her training as 
a philosopher, which can only be that of a contemporary philosopher. This also 
determines to a large extent which authors or texts she will choose to study: 
historians of logic or ethics are motivated as much by an interest in logic or ethics 
as by an interest in intellectual history. Obviously, historical interpretations will be 
constrained both by the texts they are setting out to explain and by historical 
background information about the author, if only in order to avoid blatant 
anachronisms. But whether this should be seen as an intellectual limitation seems 
to me to be an open question. One could also see it as a challenge to the 
imagination. 


? Sarah Broadie, Ethics with Aristotle, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1991. 
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But what can historical exegesis contribute to present-day philosophical de- 
bate? I would like to argue that the historian's contribution consists in keeping 
available the thought of past philosophers as a resource that would otherwise be 
lost or inaccessible. In order to engage in a serious discussion with a classical 
author, to find out what his views were on a given question, or whether his 
perspective was different from ours, it is usually not enough to read his relevant 
wotks, not even if one can read them in the original language. It is the task of 
historical exegesis to spell out, in contemporary language, what exactly the ques- 
tions were, how the arguments were supposed to work, and what answers were 
being offered. Systematic philosophers tend to find historians’ debates tedious and 
exasperating, but since historical exegesis is a matter of interpretation, the 
historian’s work is open to critical scrutiny by others in the same business. 
(Historians are apt to find the highly scholastic debates of their systematic contem- 
poraries equally tedious and exasperating.) Such debates are needed to keep the 
historians honest — assuming, as I would, that there is a point in trying to find the 
correct interpretation of a classical text, and not just to come up with some fanciful 
or exciting story about what the author might have thought. Generally speaking, 
Aristotle and Hume are likely to have been more interesting than their commenta- 
tors. Debates about questions of interpretation can also be fascinating for those 
engaged in them, and indeed most historians are no doubt interested in exegetical 
questions in their own right. It can also be fascinating to follow the development of 
a historical debate — such as the epistemological dispute between the Stoics and the 
Skeptics — while temporarily suspending disbelief in some of the premises in- 
volved. But this is not all there is to historical research in philosophy, and it seems 
important to me to emphasize that the invitation to study historical texts with their 
accompanying burden of commentary need not be understood as an invitation to 
join this particular kind of debate. Philosophers who don't read Greek may still 
take a serious interest in Aristotle, or so we hope, even though they cannot enter 
into disputes about fine points of translation. 

The assumption that there is little to be learned from philosophical authors of 
the past could be justified only by the very implausible claim that philosophy has 
finally reached the sure path of a science, or that we have come up with the one and 
only correct way of thinking about philosophical questions. It may well be that 
many people believe just this today, as some of their predecessors have done in the 
past, but here the history of philosophy provides a strong counterargument. I do 
not wish to deny, of course, that there has been a lot of progress over more than 
two thousand years, but progress in philosophy does not appear to be of the 
cumulative sort. It seems to consist, rather, in the recognition of some egregious 
errors, the refinement of concepts and terminology, and the invention of alterna- 
tive explanations and theories — much of which is due to the development of other 
disciplines, especially the sciences. Given this kind of situation, there can be no 
guarantee that all that was valuable has been absorbed into subsequent theories, all 
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that was muddled or mistaken has been discarded. Hence there seem to be several 
reasons why it makes sense to keep historical texts and theories accessible. One is, 
of course, that it may help us to avoid repeating past mistakes. Others are more 
interesting. Sometimes a philosopher may want to find out why her contemporar- 
ies are asking the peculiar questions they do ask, by looking at the development that 
led to the present situation. This accounts, I think, for the relatively greater interest 
taken in the more recent past — the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries — as 
compared to more distant historical periods. On the other hand, the Greeks, and 
especially the Presocratics, have sometimes been studied by those who wished to 
see “how it all began." Finally, and perhaps most importantly, there is the possibi- 
lity of finding in an older author different and illuminating perspectives on ques- 
tions of contemporary concern; perspectives that have, for one reason or another, 
been forgotten or neglected by the more recent tradition. This has happened, for 
example, with Aristotle and Kant in recent work on ethics. It has also happened in 
psychology, where philosophers have tried to look back beyond Descartes for 
theories that are not tied to the dualism of mind and body; and in epistemology, 
where empiricism, at least in the Anglophone tradition, seems to have reached the 
status of an obvious fact rather than a philosophical theory. I tend to believe, 
naturally enough, that some present-day philosophers might find it useful to 
compare notes, as it were, with their Hellenistic predecessors. It is in this modest 
sense that I hope these essays may also be a contribution to philosophy simpliciter. 


G. S. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
August 1995 
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Epistemology 


Methods of sophistry 


The Sophists of the fifth century B.c. have had a spectacular comeback over the last 
few decades. One scholar after another, in philosophy as well as in history or in 
classical literature, has argued that we ought to get away from Plato's devastating 
campaign to ruin their reputation, and restore them to their rightful place in the 
history of Greek thought. Perhaps the most complete and balanced picture of their 
role in the intellectual history of Athens has come from Jacqueline de Romilly.! 
Mote recently still, Thomas Cole? (1991) has argued, on the basis of what we can 
find out about their literary activities, that the tradition that makes the Sophists 
mere rhetoricians as opposed to philosophers is anachronistic in the sense that it 
imposes an Aristotelian distinction between (rhetorical) form and (argumentative) 
content upon a period in which such a distinction was not and arguably could not 
be made. The upshot of these reappraisals tends to be the judgment that the 
Sophists were both philosophers and rhetoricians, so that their contribution to 
both fields must be taken seriously. They have a place in both histories, and it is no 
use confusing the picture by pretending, as Plato does, that they were orators 
posing as philosophers. 

Strictly speaking, though, we ought to say that the Sophists were neither 
philosophers nor thetoricians, given that the establishment of philosophy and 
rhetoric as distinct disciplines came about only in the fourth century. It seems to 
me that the implications of this negative statement should be taken more seriously, 
and should prompt a fresh look at the professional activities of these public 
teachers. Some of what the Sophists said or wrote looks to us like philosophy, other 
parts look more like rhetoric (or, for that matter, science or grammatical theory); 
but if such labels are anachronistic, then it may also be misleading to try to 
understand their reported views and arguments within the framework of later 
disciplines. I will argue that the philosophical part of what the Sophists did, and 


Earlier versions of this paper were tead at a conference at Ohio State University and at departmental 
colloquia at McGill University, M.LT., the University of Rochester, and Wellesley College. I am grateful 
to the audiences on all these occasions for helpful discussions and criticism. My most important debt is 
to Mitzi Lee and Dana Miller, who helped me with discussions of Protagoras and Gorgias, comments on 
the first draft and — last not least — word searches. 


1 Les grands sophistes dans Athènes de Périclés, Editions de Fallois, Paris, 1988. 


2 The Origins of Rhetoric in Ancient Greece, Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, 1991. See especially 
ch. 1. 
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taught their pupils to do, would be most accurately described by the term *dialec- 
tic" in Aristotle's — not Plato's — sense, and that recognizing this may help us better 
to understand the aims and perhaps even the content of the Sophists' (mostly lost) 
wtitings. 

Itis in fact Plato and Aristotle themselves, in spite of their often contemptuous 
attitude, who offer the best evidence for the claim that the Sophists were dialecti- 
cians. Aristotle even makes this claim explicitly several times (Rbet. A1, 1355b 
17-21; Me T 2, 1004b22-26), but it does not seem to have attracted much 
attention. If it can be corroborated, as I think it can, then this should also show us 
in which sense the Sophists were zot philosophers, and seeing the difference will, I 
hope, put their activities in a more adequate perspective. 


QUESTIONS OF TERMINOLOGY 


I will try. first to show that it is misleading to describe the Sophists as both 
philosophers and rhetoricians by looking at the development of the terminology 
used to describe both the people and their activities from the fifth to the fourth 
centuty. It seems helpful to me to distinguish between terms used to designate a 
person who exercises a profession or a craft, and terms used to describe activities, 
whether exercised as part of a profession or not. Of course, in many cases the 
professional label is taken simply from the word for the corresponding activity. For 
example, a pianist is a person who plays the piano, a shoemaker is someone who 
makes shoes, and a teacher is a person who teaches others. But a philosopher, I 
submit, would not be helpfully described as a person who philosophizes; and in the 
case of the Sophists, it may be worth noting that the Greek verb oo$teo001 (to 
be skilled or clever), from which the nouncodQiotr]s is derived, was apparently not 
used to describe the professional activities of those who were called, by others or 
by themselves, Sophists. I begin, then, with a look at the three labels “sophist,” 
“philosopher,” and “thetorician.” 

The history of the word sophist has often been told.? Roughly, in its earliest 
occurrences it seems to designate an expert in some craft or discipline which need 
not have anything to do with speaking or argumentative skills. Toward the end of 
the fifth century the word seems to have been used mainly for the people we still 
call Sophists in their professional role as teachers. By the time of Plato (or even 
earlier), “sophist” seems to become a term of abuse, describing a person as 
engaging in rhetorical tricks and fallacious argument. It seems obvious to me that 
by this time it could hardly function any longer as a professional label: who would 
wish to advertise himself as a con artist and teacher of fraudulence and deception? 
No wonder that Isocrates, the most distinguished pupil of the great Sophist 


3 See eg. W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, vol. III, Cambridge University Press, 
g ry op g ty 
Cambridge, 1969, pp. 27-34. 
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Gorgias, preferred to speak of himself as a philosopher and described his profes- 
sional rivals — presumably mainly in the Academy — as “eristics” (roughly, conten- 
tious debaters).* Plato and his school, after all, probably did the same — or else they 
described their rivals as “mere” rhetoricians, as we still do. 

If the label “sophist” could no longer be used, then those who set themselves up 
as teachers of higher education must have tried to find a different, less offensive 
title for their profession; and obviously they did. By the fourth century such 
teachers would describe themselves either as philosophers or as rhetoricians. It 
seems fairly clear that the person responsible for the vogue and lasting success of 
the label “philosopher” was Plato, though the other pupils of Socrates no doubt 
also contributed to the development. Socrates often describes himself as a “lover 
of wisdom" in the Apology and in the early dialogues, and the Phaedo treats Socrates’ 
friends as “philosophers” as well. However, the word does not seem to be used as 
a professional label in these texts. Lovers of wisdom are often contrasted with 
lovers of other things, rather than representatives of other professions — for 
example, with lovers of wealth and honor (Phd. 68C1—2), or lovers of sights and 
sounds (Republic 475D). “Philosophy” is treated as an attitude or a way of life 
throughout the early and middle dialogues. If we assume the standard chronology 
of Plato's dialogues, it would seem that “philosopher” became a professional label, 
if at all, fairly late. It appears to be one in the Theaetefus (172C-175E, describing the 
contrast between philosophers and courtroom orators) and the Sophist (216C—D), 
where it is set in parallel and contrasted with “sophist” and “politician,” though not 
“thetorician.” Socrates, who always insisted on his lack of expertise, would have 
had every reason to prefer the more modest “lover of wisdom” to the somewhat 
presumptuous “expert” or “wise man.” And the famous anecdote about 
Pythagoras as the first to apply this term to what he did (cf. Cicero, Tuse. 5. 8—9) has 
been convincingly traced to the Academy by W. Burkert? We might also note, 
apart from the evidence in Plato’s dialogues, that it would have seemed all right for 
an Athenian gentleman of the late fifth century to describe himself as pLAdcodos, 
that is, interested in intellectual pursuits, as shown by the famous line from Pericles’ 
funeral oration in Thucydides (II 40.1), “we [Athenians] engage in the pursuit 
of wisdom without being effeminate” iAocododpev &vev paraKiac). By 
contrast, Plato (Pt 311E—312A) vividly depicts the horror of a young pros- 
pective student of Protagoras at the suggestion that he might wish to become a 
sophist. “Philosophy,” then, was acceptable and even praiseworthy; sophistry was 


not. 


ES 


For Isocrates and his terminology with regard to philosophy, sophistry, rhetoric, etc., see C. Eucken, 
Isokrates, de Gruyter, Berlin, 1983, pp. 6—18. Eucken stresses the point that Isocrates tried to 
rehabilitate the old word “sophist,” restoring it to its earlier use and applying it also to Presocratics like 
Parmenides and Empedocles; and that he refused to accept the label “rhetorician.” Plato's termino- 
logy, it seems, prevailed in the later tradition. 

5 “Platon oder Pythagoras?", Hermes 88 (1960), 159-177. 
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It is less clear when and how the word rhetorician (@NtOpiKds) was introduced 
and eventually also became a professional label. While the word prtop (speaker) 
occurs in the second half of the fifth century, pn topikóg in the sense of public or 
professional orator fitst appeats only in Plato, and E. Schiappa has recently argued 
that it was coined by Plato himself in the Gorgias. I do not think that the evidence 
allows us to be as precise as that, but we can see why Plato or indeed Gorgias 
himself might have introduced this new label as distinct from both “sophist” and 
“philosopher.” Gorgias, as Plato tells us in the Meno (95C), ridiculed the claims of 
other Sophists to teach virtue, and promised only to make his pupils “skilled in 
speaking” (Aéyew Sewvovc). No doubt this will have had something to do with the 
odium that the profession of sophist had acquired by the end of the fifth century. 
Gorgias lived much longer than Protagoras, whom Plato represents as proudly 
defending his profession, and so we find Gorgias himself in Plato’s dialogue of that 
title claiming to be a rhetorician (449A). Making persuasive speeches is fairly 
obviously not the same as striving for truth and wisdom, and so Gorgias, at least 
as he is portrayed by Plato, could hardly have been described as a philosopher. 
Hence another term was needed to indicate the exclusive concentration on skills 
in speaking (which does not, of course, exclude skill in argument), and that is what 
the word “rhetorician” serves to bring out. Note, however, that Plato himself 
considers this merely a subterfuge, an attempt to find a more polite label for a 
sophist. At the end of the Gorgias, he has Socrates tell Callicles that there is in fact 
no difference between rhetoric and sophistry (520A—B). To Isocrates, though a 
pupil of Gorgias, the label “philosopher” evidently seemed more attractive, and so 
he tried — unsuccessfully, as we know — to wrest it from Plato’s school, arguing that 
it should by right belong to the kind of instruction he provided. But others seem to 
have been content with the label “rhetorician,” and by the time of Aristotle’s 
treatise on the subject, rhetoric seems to be an accepted discipline or profession. 
To sum up: the history of the terms “sophist,” “philosopher,” “rhetorician” seems 
to show that sophist was replaced as a professional label, probably around the 
turn of the fifth to fourth century, by the twin labels of philosopher and rbetorician. 
There was a dispute in the fourth century between the schools of Isocrates and 
Plato as to who should rightfully call himself a philosopher, and hence what 
philosophy should consist in. This dispute was obviously and decisively won by 
Plato, and hence his rival Isocrates came to be classified by the later tradition as a 
rhetorician. 

Plato’s conception of philosophy as a search for truth by reason and argument 
has established itself and continues down to this day. But the important point to 
note in our context is that this conception may not have been around at all before 
the time of Plato or Socrates. If the Sophists’ craft was split up into philosophy and 
rhetoric, it does not follow that the earlier Sophists themselves were anything like 


29 cc 


é Protagoras and Logos, University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S.C., 1991, ch. 3. 
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philosophers in Plato's sense. Indeed, the contrast Plato draws between the 
Sophists and Socrates makes this clear, even though Plato often chooses to present 
the Sophists as pseudo-philosophers. The principal difference seems to lie in the 
different ways Plato and Socrates on the one hand, the Sophists on the other, saw 
the use of speech and argument. Plato insists that the point should be the discovery 
of indisputable truth; the Sophists seem to be content with producing arguments 
for each side in a controversy. Whether this amounts to fraudulence and deceit 
remains to be seen. 


LET us now take a look at the words used to describe the activities of the Sophists. 
It appears that they advertised themselves as teachers of virtue (peth), wisdom 
(as the label “sophists” itself implies), or political skills; but it seems clear that the 
training they provided for their students consisted mainly in making them good at 
speaking, as Plato has Gorgias say. There may not have been a more technical label 
around to designate the Sophists’ skills, but Plato, who is once again our main 
source here, offers several. The relevant terms are, I think, G vv oywr] (antilogic), 
pntopikr| (rhetoric), and SvaArektiKy (dialectic). I set aside polemical words like 
épio tur) ,QuproPytHtUKH, dcyo vio tur] which clearly mark the Sophists' activ- 
ity as a bad thing and could therefore hardly have been adopted by the Sophists 
themselves, however much they may have been used by their detractors. 

The most informative passage is, in spite of its bias, Plato's long series of 
definitions in the Sophis7. Setting aside, once again, the first few definitions that refer 
to the sophist's alleged acquisitiveness (numbered 1—4 at 231D), the Eleatic 
stranger has offered, as definitions 5 and 6, “eristic,” and what is in effect the 
Socratic e/enchus, namely the art of “clearing the soul of beliefs that stand in the way 
of learning” (231E).’ After this bewildering panorama, the stranger proposes to 
pull the threads together, starting from what he seems to see as the heart of the 
matter, namely d vuAoyxr]. The sophist, he says, is a teacher of “antilogic,” and 
he teaches his pupils to produce contrasting arguments about all kinds of subjects 
— theology, cosmology, politics, and the field of every craft. At this point 
Protagoras is mentioned as having set out in his writings the arguments to employ 
in debate with practitioners of every craft (232D). The upshot is that antilogic is the 
capacity to engage in debate about a// subjects (232E). So far the description is, I 
think, in agreement with the bulk of our evidence about the Sophists from Plato as 
well as from other sources. Protagoras was notorious for having said that “there is 
a counterargument to every argument” (or a counterthesis to every thesis; TaVTL 
Aóyo Aóyog avtikertar);® he is on record as having written two books of 
a&vtAoylar (conflicting arguments, D.L. 9.55; 80A1 DK), and various Sophists 


7 For this point see A. Nehamas, “Eristic, Antilogic, Sophistic, Dialectic: Plato's Demarcation of 
Philosophy from Sophistry,” History of Philosophy Quarterly 7 (1990), 3—16. 
8 So Clem. Alex. Si. VI 65 (80A20 DK); cp. D.L. 9.51 (80B6a DK). 
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are portrayed by Plato as offering to answer questions about any subject the 
audience might wish to discuss.’ 

The next move in the Sophist, however, is typically Platonic and should be 
considered as highly suspect. The Eleatic stranger proceeds to argue that a person 
who pretends to be able to argue with experts from every field must claim 
omniscience for himself. But since it is impossible — as Theaetetus agrees — to know 
everything, the sophist’s craft must be based on deceit. This leads to the well- 
known definition of the sophist as a producer of deceptive images based on mere 
belief, not knowledge (268D). But Plato’s argument here is a non sequitur which 
goes beyond the actual claims made by the Sophists. It does not follow from the 
claim that one can produce conflicting arguments on any given subject that one 
pretends to be an expert on all subjects, nor did the Sophists have to claim such 
omniscience. They would indeed have to know somethingabout every subject, which 
should not have been impossible at the time, but they did not need to pretend to 
exhaustive knowledge. In other words, Plato is unfairly exploiting the boasts of 
people like Hippias (cp. Hipp. Ma. 281C—282A; Hipp. Mi. 364A). 

The Sophists' claim could be based, for example, on the supposition that there 
are no real experts in any field — not an implausible view at that point in history, I 
should think. Or it could be due to the equally plausible view that even experts are 
not usually good debaters.’ And finally, as Plato's Gorgias shows (456B—C), the 
Sophists might grant expertise, say, to doctors, and still find things to say that the 
doctors themselves might not have thought of, for example in an attempt to 
persuade a patient to follow the doctor's advice. The practice of antilogic does not 
imply any definite epistemological view, and it certainly need not be based on a 
claim to omniscience. There is, then, good reason to agree with Plato that antilogic 
was the core of the Sophists' craft, but no good reason to go along with his further 
argument that it must therefore be a craft of conscious deception. 

That the skill of constructing arguments for conflicting theses was the core of 
the Sophists’ craft is confirmed by many other passages in Plato's dialogues as well 
as by other testimonia, at least about Protagoras. The word antilogicitself, however, 
did not survive as a neutral description (if indeed it was ever really neutral), any 
more than the term sophist itself. Besides the many derogatory alternatives men- 


? A good example of a sophist’s repertoire may be provided by the anonymous little treatise handed 
down as an appendix to the works of Sextus Empiricus, now usually referred to as Dissoi Logoi 
(“Two-fold Arguments") and believed to have been written around 4005.c. Here is what I take to be 
the author's description of what a sophist must know: “I think it belongs to the same art to be able to 
discourse in the brief style and to understand «the? truth of things and to know how to give a right 
judgment in the law courts and to be able to make public speeches and to understand the art of 
rhetoric and to teach concerning the nature of all things, their state and how they came to be" (DK 90. 
8.1; tr. R, K. Sprague, Mind 77 (1968), 165). 

10 That debates with would-be experts were neither as outrageous as Plato seems to imply nor actually 
infrequent is nicely illustrated by G.E.R. Lloyd, The Revolutions of Wisdom, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1987, ch. 2, esp. pp. 61—70. 
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tioned before, Plato uses it presumably because he wishes to keep the alternative 
label, SvaAeKkt1iKH, as the exclusive property of Socrates and the people he calls 
philosophers. So he explicitly tells us at Sos. 253E4—5: “But the skill of dialectic (tò 
SlAAEKTIKOV) you will grant to no one else but the person who engages in 
philosophy in a pure and just manner.” But “dialectic,” or rather the verb 
61 Aéyeo0a, may well have been Socrates’ term, and we have already noted that 
among the many definitions of “sophist” offered in this dialogue there is one that 
looks for all the world like a description of the Socratic e/enchus— the sophist, as the 
Eleatic stranger reluctantly admits (see 230A—231B; 231D—E), could be defined as 
a person who clears the soul of beliefs that stand in the way of learning. By 
contrast, the capacity ascribed to the true philosopher at 253D, namely that of 
“seeing one Form spread out over many, each of these lying apart . . . etc.,” for 
which Plato ostensibly wishes to reserve the label ŝtaAektikh, has very little to do 
with the art of conducting a conversation or debate, philosophical or otherwise. 
Hence it should come as no surprise that Aristotle, who seems to have no such 
pious reservations with respect to the term 5taAekt1Kh, describes that discipline 
as doing exactly what Plato said antilogic did, namely “constructing an argument 
about any given thesis” (Top. A1, 100a18-20). And at Rbet. Al, 1355a33—36, he 
explicitly tells us that “no other discipline constructs arguments for opposite 
conclusions, but only rhetoric and dialectic do so.” If the Sophists’ craft consisted 
in doing that, it follows that sophists and dialecticians differ, if at all, not in their 
craft but only in the way they use it. “Sophistry,” says Aristotle (Rhe. Al, 1355b17— 
18) “lies not in the capacity (65 vog), but in the purpose (npoaipsotc)." And “a 
man will be a sophist with respect to his purpose, a dialectician with respect to his 
capacity" (#bid., 20—21). The alleged purpose, as we learn from other passages (e.g. 
Soph. El. 165a28—31; Met. T 2, 1004b17—24), is to appear (rather than to be) wise or 
omniscient. So the capacity of the sophist is the same as that of the dialectician; 
only the sophist uses it, presumably, for the wrong purpose. But in these Aristote- 
lian passages we have of course the derogatory sense of the term “sophist.” Take 
away the gratuitous assumption that the sophist must be out to deceive or pretend 
to be omniscient, and we find Aristotle saying that the sophist's craft is indeed 
ówiA ek. 

As for the term prntopiKkn, not much needs to be added. Plato, as I have noted, 
does not seem to see much difference between rhetoric and sophistry. Apart from 
the passage in the Gorgias cited above, he treats rhetoric as a branch of antilogic in 
the Phaedrus (261 A8—E5), and the only difference between rhetoricians and soph- 
ists he finds at the end of the Sophist lies in the fact that orators (ónptoAoytot) 
make long speeches in public, while sophists conduct debates by question and 
answer, and in private (557. 268B1—C4). Aristotle, for his part, takes rhetoric to 
atise as a kind of offshoot from a combination of dialectic and “the discipline that 
deals with character,” that is, political science (Rhet. A2, 1356 425-27). A number 
of Sophists, notably Gorgias and Protagoras, appear as teachers of rhetoric in 
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Aristotle's Rhetoric. This confirms my earlier claim that the Sophists' craft was split 
in two, as it were, in the fourth century. In the terminology of Aristotle, the two 
branches would be called dialectic and rhetoric. For Isocrates, who probably tried 
to keep them together, the appropriate label would be just “philosophy.” 

As with the professional labels, so with the terms for activities: the earlier words, 
“sophistry” and “antilogic,” disappear and are replaced, either by Aristotle's pair 
“dialectic” and "rhetoric," or by Isocrates! “philosophy.” 

So much, then, for the claim that in Aristotelian terms, the Sophists were 
dialecticians. This does not mean that they might not also have been, in Aristotle’s 
sense, philosophers. After all, dialectic was presumably an important and respected 
part of philosophical education in the Academy. But I think Aristotle was also right 
in holding that the Sophists were on/y dialecticians, that is to say, not philosophers 
in his or in Plato's sense. This point is more difficult to establish, since Aristotle 
does not offer us a full account of the differences between philosophy and dialectic. 
Some distinctions, however, seem to me to be fairly uncontroversial. First, accord- 
ing to Aristotle's official definition at the beginning of the Topics (A1, 100218—21), 
the dialectician will argue from ëvõoča, reputable or commonly accepted pre- 
mises that may or may not be true. The philosopher, by contrast, will try eventually 
to argue from true, or even necessarily true, premises. He may use the €v50a to 
find the first principles of a scientific (“philosophical”) discipline (kato 
$U.0coQtav £ntotrim, Top. A2, 101234), but this will only be a preparatory stage 
before the development of the eventual theory. Furthermore, while the dialectician 
will be able to provide arguments for each of two contradictory theses, the 
philosopher will try to decide which one of a pair of contradictories is true and 
which is false. He will try to find a theory that accounts for the untutored views of 
the many as well as the sometimes paradoxical views of the wise, either by justifying 
and incorporating such views in a systematic framework or by showing why, 
though plausible, they have to be rejected. Dialectic is useful for philosophy 
because going through the puzzles (6vanopfjoat), that is, considering the 
conflicting claims and arguments that surround a philosophical problem, makes it 
easier to see what is true and what is false (cf. Top. A2, 101a34—b4). 

Two points should be noted about this contrast between philosophy and 
dialectic: first, it seems clear that nothing prevents the dialectician’s arguments 
from being philosophical in the sense of dealing with philosophical subjects and 
using premises that could occur in a philosophical theory. Second, the dialectician 
is not a propounder of doctrines, but only of arguments. He does not set out to 
establish the truth in each case, but merely shows what reasons there might be for 
holding a given view — or indeed its contradictory. 

It seems to me that both these characterizations are true of the Sophists of the 
fifth century, and that the error of those who wish to defend their reputation by 
claiming that they were both philosophers and rhetoricians lies in assuming that 
because they engaged in philosophical argument, they must also have held philo- 
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sophical doctrines. The view that philosophical argument must be used to discover 
and eventually to demonstrate the truth is Plato's — and perhaps to some extent our 
own — but it does not follow that it was the view of all of Plato's predecessors. The 
Sophists were famous for their ability to produce dvttAoytat, conflicting argu- 
ments. We will fall into the Platonic trap once again if we assume that the practice 
of antilogic was itself based on an epistemological doctrine, e.g. relativism or 
skepticism. Offering plausible arguments on both sides of a controversy may have 
been all the Sophists did; and if such arguments sometimes involved what looks to 
us like philosophical doctrines or at least sketches of philosophical theories, we 
should not rashly assume that they endorsed those theories. It is not irresponsible, 
whatever Plato may have thought, but perfectly reasonable to use different pre- 
mises and different “theories” in different cases without trying to fit them all into a 
comprehensive framework. Once we give up the attempt to fit all the bits and 
pieces of, say, Protagoras’ writings into a consistent system, we can, I think, better 
appreciate both the limits and the importance of the Sophists’ contribution to 
philosophy. 


TWO EXAMPLES: GORGIAS AND PROTAGORAS 


Ipropose now to take a brief and superficial look at two treatises that are relatively 
well documented by the tradition and unquestionably philosophical in content: 
Gorgias’ “On What is Not" and Protagoras “Truth.” 

We have two summary accounts of Gorgias’ work, in Sextus Empiricus (M VII 
65-87 = fr. 82B3 in DK) and in the pseudo-Aristotelian “De Melisso Xenophane 
Gorgia" (MXG, not printed in DK). Most scholars agree that the treatise was 
written as an attack on Parmenides, and probably on other Eleatics like Melissus 
and Zeno as well. Gorgias is said to have argued for three theses: (1) Nothing is; (2) 
if anything is, it cannot be known; (3) if anything is and can be known, it cannot be 
revealed or communicated to others (OO siva, pnoiv, oddév’ ei 8 Zotw, 
yVMOtOV £i vat: El SE kal £otiv kal yvootóv, GAX où SnAwWTOV AAAOIG, 
MXG 979a11-13). The arguments for these astonishing claims are, unfortunately, 
hatd to recover from our two sources, which disagree in the terminology they use 
as well as in many details of argument. Also, both sources seem to be garbled to 


" By discussing Gorgias before Protagoras, I do not mean to imply anything about the chronological 
order in which their works were written. I begin with Gorgias because he seems to me to offer the 
clearer example of what I am trying to show. 

12 For the text of the MXG see the edition by B. Cassin, Si Parménide, Presses Universitaires de Lille, 
Lille, 1980; for its likely author, see J. Mansfeld, *De Melisso Xenophane Gorgia — Pyrrhonizing 
Aristotelianism,” 1988, repr. in Mansfeld, Studies in the Historiography of Greek Philosophy, Van Gorcum, 
Assen/Maastricht, 1990, pp. 200—237. Most scholars seem to think now that the report in MXG is 
likely to be closer to Gorgias’ original, so for simplicity’s sake I am not considering Sextus’ version 
here. 
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some extent; but it still seems clear enough that the arguments were of the sort that 
one finds in Parmenides or Melissus. 

I cannot try to offer or defend a detailed interpretation of these difficult texts, 
but I hope that a few examples will be sufficient to show what the character of the 
treatise was. 

The first argument for thesis (1) is as follows: “If not being is not being, what is 
not is no less than what is. For what is not is what is not and what is <is> what is, 
so that things are no more than they are not” (M.XG979225—28). The crucial point 
seems to be that if one says “what is not, is not,” one is saying that what is not és 
something, namely what is not, just as what is zs something, namely what is. Both, 
therefore, are said to be, in a way (cp. Aristotle, Met. I 2, 1003b10: “hence we say 
even of what is not that it is what is not"). To reach his conclusion, Gorgias then 
continues: “But if what is not is, then what is, is not, being its opposite. For if what 
is not is, what is ought not to be. So in this way nothing should be, if being and not 
being are not the same" (979a29-32). The author of MXG points out (979b8—19), 
commenting on the first step, that one might as well conclude that everything is 
(navta siva), and that seems correct, but it would probably not have bothered 
Gorgias, since to say that everything is, both what is and what is not, would be no 
less unacceptable to Parmenides than to say that nothing is. Gorgias prefers to go 
for the more outrageous conclusion — as he does in the two set speeches that we 
still have, the Files and the Palamedes (fts. 82B11 and Bila in DK). There then 
followed a series of arguments of the form “if anything is, it must be either For not- 
F; but it can be shown to be neither; hence it is nothing" (cp. MXG 979a14—21). 
The materials for these, as the author of MXG points out, were taken from others, 
notably Melissus and Zeno. By playing out one philosopher's arguments against 
those of another, Gorgias produced what the later Pyrrhonist skeptics would call a 
õiapovia: a set of conflicting theses each backed by argument. The Pyrrhonists’ 
move from there would be to suspend judgment on the grounds of the alleged 
equipollence of the theoretical views; Gorgias prefers to take it that the opposing 
views cancel each other out, the champion of p refuting the champion of not-p 
and vice versa, so that we are left with the conclusion that nothing can be asserted 
about anything at all, hence “nothing is.” Once again, the “conclusion” could just 
as well be taken to be “what is, is everything,” that is, both F and not-F for every 
given predicate. (The similarity with the second part of Plato’s Parmenides seems 
obvious.) 

The argument for thesis (2) begins as follows: “What is thought (tà 
bpovovpeva) must be, and what is not, since it is not, cannot be thought. But if so, 
no one would say anything false (reading stot for stvat, with Apelt), not even if 


13 The anti-Parmenidean move of pointing out that Parmenides’ thesis implies that one cannot think or 
state a falsehood may not have originated with Gorgias; Plato (Euthyd. 286C; Tht. 167 A) associates it 
rather with Protagoras. But the graphic examples may well be Gorgias' own. 
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he said that chariots were competing in the sea; for all these things would be . . .” 
(980a10-13). The sequel is probably garbled and hard to understand, but it 
appears that the desired conclusion was reached by arguing that since it is unclear 
which of the things thought are true, then even if anything were (sc. true), it would 
be unknowable to us (080217—19). 

The main argument for thesis (3) seems to have been that since words are not 
things, they cannot be used to communicate what one comes to know — for 
example, if I see a color, how am I to make this clear to another person by sound 
(cp. 980a19-b3)?'4 

So much by way of examples of arguments about “what is not.” 

I find it hard to believe that anyone should ever have thought that Gorgias 
seriously advocated the view that nothing is and that he was, therefore, a “nihil- 
ist."5 Surely the arguments must have been offered by parity of reasoning: if you 
accept Parmenides' way of arguing for his claim that (only) “what is, is," then you 
might as well argue that "nothing is." But if this was the point of the first set of 
arguments, then we have equally little reason to describe Gorgias as a skeptic (in the 
modern sense) on the authority of thesis (2), or as believing in the impossibility of 
verbal communication on the authority of thesis (3) — Gorgias, the expert on 
persuasion! Furthermore, theses (2) and (3) seem just as much as (1) to be aimed at 
Parmenides. Compare, for theses (2) and (3) — whatever is, can neither be known 
nor said — Parmenides fr. B6: “what can be said and thought must be, for it can be, 
while nothing cannot" (ph TÒ Aéyew te vosiv t' òv čupevar gor yap eivor, 
undév 8 ook gotiv). The arguments for (2) and (3), then, attack Parmenides’ 
claim that only what is can be thought or said, by showing that given his assump- 
tions, what is can be neither known nor said. 

How seriously are we to take Gorgias’ arguments? They are certainly not serious 
in the sense of being honest attempts at establishing their conclusions. But they 
might be serious objections to Parmenides — if, that is, they are good enough to 
show that there must be something wrong with Parmenides' way of reasoning. 
Impressed by the obvious fact that Gorgias was not serious in the first sense, some 
scholars tend to be dismissive. Given that the arguments are quite bad from our 
point of view, they claim that they are “sophistical” in the bad sense; mere 
semblances of arguments, not real ones. Now this strikes me as an anachronism: 
surely the question should not be whether ze find these arguments intelligent or 
compelling, but whether they were as good as or rather worse than Parmenides' or 


14 For a detailed interpretation and defense of this argument as pointing to a serious puzzle about 
communication see A.P.D. Mourelatos, “Gorgias on the Functions of Language,” Philosophical Topics 
15 (1987), 135—170, esp. pp. 136-150. 

5 So H. Diels, “Gorgias und Empedokles” (1884), repr. in C.J. Classen (ed), Sophistik, Wissen- 
schaftliche Buchgesellschaft, Darmstadt, 1976, pp. 351—383. For Gorgias’ “nihilism,” see p. 372. 

6 See e.g. J.M. Robinson, “On Gorgias,” in E. Lee and R. Rorty (eds.), Exegesis and Argument, Phronesis 
suppl. vol. 1 (1973), 49-60. 
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Melissus’ own arguments. It is a tricky business to assess the relative value of 
arguments that are, by now, agreed on all sides to be hopelessly fallacious; but I for 
one would be inclined to say that Gorgias is no worse than Parmenides. Also, Plato 
clearly took the objections to Parmenides very seriously — he devoted the main part 
of the Sophist to showing how, in a way, what is not can be said to be, and that it is 
therefore possible to think and state a falsehood."" Gorgias, by contrast, seems 
content to derive all sorts of absurdities, and leave the matter there. Granted, some 
of his arguments may look embarrassingly bad — but so do some of Parmenides' 
arguments; and perhaps we should also remember that those looked embarrass- 
ingly bad already to Aristotle (Physics A2, 185a5—12). If Gorgias didn’t care much 
about whether one should say that “it is” or that “it is not,” this does not show that 
he was unintelligent. 

If this view of the treatise “On What Is Not" is tight? then Gorgias was 
advocating no philosophical thesis at all. What he aimed to show was rather that 
philosophical arguments of the Eleatic sort lead nowhere. It does not follow that 
there could not be better ones, nor that philosophical truth cannot be found by 
reasoning. One does not need to have an epistemology to produce an avthoyia. 
I think Plato understood Gorgias’ point. As commentators have noticed, he 
alludes to Gorgias’ treatise in the Parmenides (133B; 135A),'° saying that Socrates 
needs a better account of the Forms in order to defend himself against the criticism 
of those who will object that “[the Forms] do not exist in the first place, and even 
if they did exist, they could necessarily not be known by humans” (135A4—5). 
Gorgias was not making the philosophical claim that nothing can be known; he 
was just pointing out that the arguments presented so far did not impress him. 
The challenge, as Plato sees it, is to offer better arguments, not to sink into gloom 
or to wax indignant about such frivolity in the face of Parmenides’ intimidating 
seriousness. 


THE CASE of Protagoras’ “Truth” is both more interesting and more difficult. Here 
we do not even have a summary outline of the treatise; most of our information 
comes from Plato’s Theaetetus, and Plato makes it clear that he goes beyond 
Protagoras’ own words in many places. It is also clear that Plato takes Protagoras 
very seriously; and is that not evidence that he took him to be a rival philosopher? 
I would certainly not wish to deny that Plato treats Protagoras as a serious 


17 Plato’s example of a false statement — “Theaetetus is flying,” Sp/. 263A — may in fact be directly 
inspired by Gorgias, cp. Sextus’ report, M VII 79: “. . . if someone thinks of a man flying or chariots 
racing in the sea . . .." 

18 For a fuller defense of this view see C.M.J. Sicking, “Gorgias und die Philosophen" (1964), repr. in 
Classen (ed.), Sophistik, pp. 384—407. 

? This is not an isolated allusion; further parallels between Gorgias’ treatise and the second part of the 
Prm. ate pointed out by J. Mansfeld, “Historical and Philosophical Aspects of Gorgias’ ‘On What Is 
Nor ” (1985), in Mansfeld, Historiography of Greek Philosophy, pp. 258—265. 
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opponent,” but that still does not settle the question as to what Protagoras himself 
was trying to do in his treatise. 

As with Gorgias, there are some indications that he was attacking Parmenides. 
Remember that Parmenides distinguished the Way of Truth from that of “mortal 
beliefs" (Bpovóv óta, fr. 28B1, 29-30; cp. 28B8, 50-52 in DK). Whether or not 
“Truth” and “Belief” (or *Opinion") were the titles of the two parts of his poem, 
the title “Truth,” which Plato gives for Protagoras’ work, would no doubt remind 
the audience of Parmenides. Sextus Empiricus, on the other hand, gives the title as 
KataPaAAOVTES (“knock-down arguments,” as one might translate)?! which 
indicates at least that Protagoras was overthrowing somebody else's arguments. I 
find it most likely that Protagoras was offering arguments to show that Parmenides’ 
contrast between the divine truth of reason and mere mortal beliefs would not 
stand because truth, in fact, coincides with belief (6050). Plato, for reasons of his 
own, begins by taking the famous “man the measure "—thesis as a claim about 
perception, but it is historically much more plausible to think that Protagoras 
himself would have spoken of belief, or perhaps “belief and appearance” (6oksgiv 
Koi daivecOat). Several authors have recently pointed out that the distinction 
between perception and belief is an innovation of Plato's own in the Theaetetus.”* 
Aristotle states what he calls “Protagoras’ thesis" as “whatever is believed or 
appears is true" (tà SoKodvta tavta. £o tiv Gai Kal tà þarvópeva, Mer. T 
5, 1009a6-8; see also Met. K6,1062b13—15). Plato himself, when he turns to the 
refutation of Protagoras, seems to forget about perception in the narrow sense and 
uses all sorts of non-perceptual beliefs as counterexamples, including the second- 
order belief that Protagoras thesis is true. He also tacitly substitutes doxetv for 
aicðaveocðan in the discussion? and states the thesis several times as “what each 
person believes, that is so for him who believes it” (tò Soxobv EKAOT@ tobto 
Kai eivau t$) SoKoOvtt, 162C8—D1; cf. 168B5—6, 170A3—4) — the last time saying 
explicitly that he is taking it from Protagoras' own book. It would seem, therefore, 
that Protagoras was arguing that what is, is just what people believe; and the 
conflict with Parmenides would be very obvious from his own words. Another 
pointer toward anti-Parmenidean polemic comes from the emphasis on humans as 
“the measure of all things" — humans, that is, as opposed to the gods, about whom 
Protagoras notoriously refused to make any pronouncements.” 


2 C£, Tht. 168A, where he has Protagoras complain, through Socrates, that he deserves to be treated as 
a philosopher, notin the manner of a mete debater (d vtiAoyucóc[I], 164C8). No doubt Plato is being 
more than a little ironical here, but the passage shows, I think, that he wants to treat Protagoras as 
fairly as he can; better, perhaps, than he might deserve? 

1 For the different titles see fr. 80B1 in DK. 

2 See e.g, M. Frede, “Observations on Perception in Plato's Later Dialogues,” in Frede, Essays in Ancient 
Philosophy, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1987, pp. 3-8. 

? He has actually already switched from aicOdavecdar to Gokeiv, as usual via $etivecOo, in the 
section on dreamers and madmen, 157Eff. 

24 See fr. 80B4 in DK, with references to other testimonia. 
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ASSUMING, then, that Protagoras set out to show that truth was nothing but 
human belief, how did he argue for his thesis? Here it is important to keep in mind 
that the doctrine discussed in the 777. as “knowledge is perception" was, on Plato’s 
own showing, a combination of Protagoras! thesis with a version of Heraclite- 
anism, probably invented by Plato himself. The famous flux-theory of perception 
is offered, no doubt, as a support for Protagoras’ thesis, but it is clear that this was 
not the support to which Protagoras himself had appealed. If we set this theory 
aside, we are left, I think, with no more than two or three arguments, or rather sets 
of examples that lend support to Protagoras’ claim about truth.? There is first the 
case of the wind that appears cold to one person, warm to another (152B). I take it 
that this is a persuasive example in the sense that it does not make much sense to 
try to decide whether the wind is in itself warm or cold, or indeed to persuade the 
person who freezes that the wind is really warm, or the person who finds it warm, 
that it is really cold. So it is plausible to accept the view that both perceivers are 
right, and that no contradiction arises because their beliefs are true relative to them 
— which does not show, of course, that the same holds for all cases of conflicting 
appearances, even perceptual appearances; but let us set that aside for the moment. 
Second, there are the examples of dreamers and madmen, the healthy and the sick 
(157E ff). Again the examples seem fairly strong as far as they go — witness their 
long and successful history in subsequent epistemology. Finally, another set of 
examples might have been provided by value-terms (167C, cf. 172B). There 
Protagoras might have appealed to the well-known contrast between nature and 
convention (vÓpioc), though it is worth noting that this does not come up as an 
argument before the discussion and eventual refutation of Protagoras’ alleged 
position, and that it is not mentioned in our other sources for Protagoras." 


3 Tleave aside the puzzling argument at Tht. 154B—155D, ostensibly introduced to support Protagoras’ 
position, which by then, however, has already been combined with a *Heraclitean" theory of change. 
I cannot see how the puzzles about relational predicates (well known from the Phaedo) could support 
Protagoras' thesis about the truth of appearances or beliefs, since they do not seem to have anything 
to do with either perceivers or believers. They might, however, have been used to support some more 
general thesis of “relativism” — ontological, one might say, as opposed to epistemological — according 
to which “everything is relative” in the sense that all things have whatever properties they have in 
relation to other things. Such a view might conceivably appeal to some theory of continuous change, 
so that things take on the properties they have by interacting with other things. Appearing to a 
perceiver would then be one of the relations by which things come to have perceptual properties. 
Some commentators (e.g. W. Nestle, introduction to his edition of the Protagoras (1931), Teubner, 
Stuttgart, 1978, p. 14) seem to think that Protagoras was indeed a relativist in this global sense, 
comparing our passage e.g. with Prt, 333D-334C, where "Protagoras" points out at length that 
different things are good and bad for different creatures; hence good and bad might be said to be 
relative. (Note, however, that this is not said in Plato’s text.) I fail to see what this sort of relativism 
has to do with relativism about truth. However, various kinds of relativism are used and often run 
together in later Pyrrhonist authors, and perhaps some of this material also goes back to Protagoras. 
In any case, ontological relativism would not seem to support Protagoras’ thesis about truth, and so 
I discount this as an argument. 
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If this was all the argument Protagoras had to offer, it gives him a very weak case, 
even if we assume, as we obviously should, that more examples were offered, and 
that the argument based on them was set out in more detail than by Plato. Can we 
imagine that Protagoras would have supported his thesis with no more than a few 
well-chosen examples? I think we can — and a contemporary to compare him with 
would be, for example, the Socrates of the early Platonic dialogues. Consider the 
following argument from the Gorgias (503D—504D): craftsmen who produce good 
things strive to create a certain order and beauty in their products; health, the good 
state of the body, is a state of order and beauty; order and beauty in the soul are the 
same as justice and temperance ... (therefore, we are invited to conclude, justice 
and temperance are the good states of the soul). The argument seems to combine 
a rash generalization (“goodness consists in order and beauty") with a dubious 
analogy between states of the body and states of the soul. Surely this would not be 
considered a good argument today? But Socrates seems to be content with it and 
continues to rely on it for the rest of his discussion. Or think of the very few 
examples Socrates uses in the Meno (72C—73C) to get his reluctant interlocutor to 
accept the claim that whenever we use one wotd to describe many things, there 
must be one set of features underlying and justifying our use of the same term. 
Generalizations based on very little evidence are certainly not unknown from 
Presocratic cosmologies, and Aristotle (no doubt following Plato) diagnoses the 
error of those who believe in “the truth of appearances” (Met. Y 5, 1009b1), i.e. the 
thesis that all appearances are true, as being due to treating all thought and belief on 
the model of perception (ébid., 1009b12—13). 

We should also keep in mind that it would be a mistake to assume that the 
*books" of fifth-century philosophers or sophists were very long. For example, 
most scholars seem to think that the two summaries of Gorgias’ “On What Is Not" 
are fairly complete as far as the argumentative content is concerned; hence this 
“book” might not have been much longer than the same author's “Palamedes.” 
Sextus’ summary of “On What Is Not" has 120 lines in DK, the “Palamedes,” 246. 
And if the “Truth” was partly or mainly a polemical work, we should grant 
Protagoras that although a few examples will not suffice to establish the weighty 
thesis that things are for each person as they appear to her, they do offer a 
reasonable challenge to Parmenides. It seems that Parmenides had rejected the 
“mortal beliefs” because they were full of contradictions (cf. fr. B6,4—9; B8, 51— 
56). If truth is made relative to the believer, however, the contradictions disappear, 
and mortal beliefs, even though in a sense opposed, can be true together — so long 


% It seems possible to me that Protagoras’ thesis was used to support an argument for the validity of 
human conventions (as based on belief, and hence not arbitrary), rather than as an argument against 
the objectivity of moral values. One might argue: “Justice is based on convention, that is, people’s 
beliefs, and hence relative to the community, not based on some objective standard.” But one could 
also argue: “Justice is based on what people believe. But what people believe is true for them, hence 
cannot simply be set aside.” 
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as no contradictions appear within a person's belief at a given time. Conflicts of 
appearances, it turns out, can be dealt with otherwise than by a wholesale rejection 
of ordinary beliefs in favor of “reason.” Aristotle is quite right to treat relativism (at 
Met. T 6, 1011a17—b3) as an attempt to save “the truth of appearances" without 
rejecting the principle of non-contradiction. And the celebrated self-refutation 
argument against Protagoras works precisely because it leads to a contradiction 
within Protagoras’ own beliefs. Protagoras’ “theory of truth,” then, might have 
been an attempt to defend ordinary beliefs against the pretensions of an alleged 
higher wisdom rather than an independent philosophical investigation of the 
nature of truth or knowledge. 

I do not wish to maintain that this is the best or the only way to reconstruct the 
contents of Protagoras’ book. But if it is a plausible possibility, this shows at least 
that we do not need to see in Protagoras’ treatise an early essay in systematic 
epistemology. Rather, he might once again have been engaged in producing an 
åvtAoyia; and if so, commentators would be wrong to exert themselves in filling 
out the gaps in his so-called relativism, treating him as a proto-skeptic, or trying to 
reconcile the views given to him in the Prt. with the “epistemology” of the Thr 
Plato’s counterexamples in the 7h¢ are well chosen and effective, but there is no 
need to think that Protagoras must somehow have anticipated them and offered a 
way to get around them. Protagoras’ arguments, even if sketchy, and above all the 
ingenious suggestion of the relativity of truth to believers, are more weighty and 
interesting than the purely negative arguments of Gorgias, but still they need not 
have amounted to a full-blown philosophical theory. 

What both Sophists do, on this reading, is to offer a fairly good defense, by 
example, of the claim that there is a counterargument to every argument. In other 
words, undermining the solemn pronouncements of those Presocratic thinkers 
whom we, following Plato, still dignify by the title of philosopher is at the same 
time an efficient way of defending the Sophists’ own skill of dvttAoyiKn. 


ARISTOTLE would be right, then, in treating these predecessors as people who 
were indeed engaged in philosophical activity as dialecticians, but who were not in 
the business of developing and defending doctrines in the way expected of 
philosophers from Plato on. The importance of the Sophists' activity should be 
appreciated, I think, not in terms of their alleged theories, but in terms 
of the enormous and inspiring influence their arguments had on the theories 
developed after their time. We should not be surprised to find their theses 
and arguments used in different ways by different later philosophers. Much in the 
way in which Socrates evidently inspired a number of rather different “schools” — 
not just Plato’s Academy, but also the Cyrenaic hedonists, through Aristippus, 
as well as the Cynics, through Antisthenes, not to mention the Stoics, a genera- 
tion later — so Protagoras’ influence can be discerned behind the theories of 
Democritus as well as the later Skeptics. And just as it would probably be a 
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mistake? to ask which Socratic school was closest to Socrates! own doctrine, so it 
would also be a mistake to treat Protagoras as, say, the founder of Skepticism, 
thereby reading later views back into his arguments. 

Let me briefly try to illustrate this for the case of the ancient Skeptics. The 
Pyrrhonists themselves did not recognize Protagoras as a predecessor, though 
others had evidently suggested it (cp. SE, PH I 216-19). And though one might 
dismiss Sextus’ official argument in the PH as being based primarily on the 
Heracliteanism of Plato’s Tht, the different positions ascribed to Protagoras by 
Sextus himself in different places seem to me to bear out the claim that Protagoras 
was indeed not a Skeptic in the later sense. At M VII 60—64 Protagoras appears as 
one of those philosophers [sic] who rejected the existence of a criterion. “Certain 
people" (tivéc) argued that this must have been his position because he held that 
all appearances and beliefs are true, and truth is relative to the believer. This rules 
out the existence of a criterion intended to judge things in themselves and 
distinguish truth from falsehood (64). Note that Sextus’ anonymous authorities 
have to argue for their claim, and that they have to fill in the premise that a criterion 
is intended to judge things in themselves. Protagoras may have had nothing to say 
about things “in themselves,” nor is it necessary to infer from what he did say that 
he must have denied the possibility of knowledge or expertise — see Plato on this 
point. This passage apparently treats Protagoras as a negative dogmatist — a 
philosopher who asserts, and hence implicitly claims to know, that knowledge is 
impossible. Nothing is said here about his relation to Pyrrhonist Skepticism. At M 
VII 388-390, on the other hand, Protagoras is said to have given a criterion, namely 
bavtacia, so presumably he now counts as a positive dogmatist. At PH I 216— 
219, however, Protagoras’ “relativism” is cited (again Sextus does not say by 
whom) as evidence that he was indeed a Skeptic. And Sextus, who has just argued 
(at PHI 39 and 135—140) that “relativity” is the most general form of the Skeptics’ 
modes of arguing for suspension of judgment, brings in a version of the flux 
doctrine from the 777. to show that Protagoras was a dogmatist after all. Sextus is 
in a bind here — he should not have accepted “relativity” as the most general form 
of skeptical argument, or at least he should have made it clear that the Pyrrhonists’ 
version of relativity is not a kind of negative dogmatism. With some appropriate 
qualifications, one might read the relativity mode as leading to the conclusion “we 
can only say how things appear to different observers or in relation to other things, 
not how they are in themselves,” leaving it open, as a good Skeptic should, whether 
there is a way things are in themselves.”* As far as Protagoras himself is concerned, 
these passages seem to me to show that his arguments could be developed in 


7 PaceG, Vlastos, Socrates, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1991, ch. 2, who argues that the “real” 
Socrates is the Socrates of Plato’s early dialogues. 

? How exactly relativity is to be accommodated is controversial; see J. Annas and J. Barnes, The Modes 
of Scepticism, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1985, pp. 138-145, vs. G. Striker, “The Ten 
Tropes of Aenesidemus" (see ch. 5, this volume). 
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different directions, being compatible with both negative and positive dogmatism 
as well as with Skeptical suspension of judgment. 

Finally, in order to introduce the Skeptical argument that there are equally 
strong conflicting theses or positions on all questions (see SE, PHI 202-204), one 
would probably start from Protagoras’ claim that there are opposite theses or 
arguments about all subjects. But again one would have to add that these con- 
flicting arguments are equally strong in all cases — and that does not follow from the 
simple thesis that there is a counterargument to every argument. Nor is it likely that 
Protagoras would have held that view. After all, one of his more notorious claims 
was that he could make the weaker argument the stronger. By contrast with the 
Pyrrhonists, his “relativist” argument against Parmenides seems to have offered a 
defense of belief, not the recommendation to abstain from it altogether. The fact 
that there is always a counterargument does not show that one could not decide 
to adopt the view that seems, upon reflection, the better one? — unless, of course, 
one wants to say, with Plato perhaps, that a demonstration does rule out all 
counterarguments. That may indeed already have been Parmenides' view, but if I 
am right about Protagoras’ polemic against Parmenides, Protagoras would have 
seen no good reason to accept such a claim. 

This brief excursion into later developments has shown, I hope, that Protagoras 
may have inspired a number of later views, but that it would be wrong to identify 
his own position with any one of these. Nonetheless, this is surely enough to give 
him, as well as Gorgias, an honorable place in the history of philosophy. 

We might say that Gorgias and Protagoras provided the materials exploited 
most conspicuously but by no means exclusively by the later Skeptics: disagree- 
ments between reasoned views (Oto via) and conflicts of appearances. As the 
subsequent development of Greek epistemology shows, there are many different 
ways of dealing with these puzzles; Pyrrhonism is only one option among others. 
Another option, of coutse, is Protagoras" give up exaggerated claims to exclusive 
knowledge or expertise and stick with belief, adopting some version of relativism. 
Yetanother is Democtitus' (close in time to Protagoras and no doubt influenced by 
him): distinguish different types of conflict; endorse relativism for one set of cases 
(e.g. qualities like sweetness), but insist on objectivity in others (e.g. shape and size). 
This will then lead to the famous distinction between primary and secondary 


? 'Talk of weaker and stronger arguments, or better and worse, invites the objection (pressed by Plato, 
Thi. 161C—E) that such a distinction is hard to reconcile with a thoroughgoing relativism about truth, 
for surely one would expect the greater strength of an argument to lie in the fact that its premises and 
conclusion are more likely to be true than those of the counterargument. Plato's Socrates actually 
offers Protagoras a defense against this objection (166C-167D), which may or may not go back to 
Protagoras himself. (For an ingenious defense of the view that it does go back to Protagoras, see 
Thomas Cole, “The Apology of Protagoras," Yale Classical Studies 19 (1966), 101—118.) Relativism 
need not rule out argument or changes of mind. But I find it equally plausible to think that the 
inconsistency, if that is what it was, did not bother Protagoras. 
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qualities. Finally, there is Plato's and Aristotle's reaction: distinguish between 
things and their properties, and argue that while one might not be able to know, in 
the strict sense, whether the wind on a given occasion is warm or cold, one can still 
find out what the properties of warmth and coldness might be, as there seems to be 
no disagreement about the qualities themselves.?? 

As it happens, the argument from conflicting philosophical views may be 
reinforced by the spectacle of conflicting theories setting out to explain conflicts 
on the non-theoretical level, and I suspect that it was only at this point that Pyrrho's 
full-blown Skepticism appeared upon the scene. But this leads us too far away from 
the Sophists. 

If it were not for Plato's insistence that a philosopher must settle for a definite 
docttine, we might say that they were philosophers after all — in our sense, not 
Plato's. Consider this quotation from an article in the Philosophical Review (1992): 
“Philosophy is not primarily a body of doctrine, a series of conclusions or systems 
ot movements. Philosophy, both as product and as activity, lies in the detailed 
posing of questions, the clarification of meaning, the development and criticism of 
argument, the working out of ideas and points of view.'?! Tyler Burge's view is by 
no means uncommon among contemporary philosophers, at least in the analytic 
tradition. Perhaps, then, some of us would rather be sophists in the way of Gorgias 
and Protagoras than philosophers in the Platonic sense? 


9' Cp. Aristotle, Met. I 5, 1010b21—26. For Plato, see Julia Annas, “Plato the Sceptic,” Oxford Studies in 
Ancient Philosophy suppl. vol. (1992), 66—68. 
?! Tyler Burge, “Philosophy of Language and Mind,” The Philosophical Review, centennial issue (1992), 51. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The epistemological debate between the Greek philosophical schools of the third 
and second centuries B.c. — the Skeptics on the one hand and the Stoics and 
Epicureans on the other — can be described without undue simplification as a 
dispute over the question of the criterion of truth. Strictly speaking, there were two 
questions: first, whether a criterion of truth exists, and second, what it might be. 
These questions can also be formulated without the expression “criterion of 
truth”: the debate centered on the question of whether it is possible to distinguish 
with certainty between true and false opinions or assertions, and if so, by what 
means. The Stoics and Epicureans defended the view that it is possible to make 
such a distinction, but differed over how it might be made. The Skeptics, on the 
other hand — Academics as well as “Pyrrhonists” — claimed that there is no criterion 
of truth, and that it is therefore impossible to distinguish between true and false 
opinions. From this they drew the well-known conclusion that it is impossible to 
know anything with certainty and hence it is necessary to refrain from any definite 
assertions. 

Even though the problems which were at issue can be formulated in different 
ways, it seems obvious that we cannot properly understand or evaluate the way in 
which the Hellenistic philosophers put the question and attempted to answer it 
without first clarifying the sense of the question of the criterion. Although it is clear 
from our soutces that the concept of a criterion of truth was of central importance, 
the literature has had surprisingly little to say about the concept itself. One 
occasionally finds the remark that the question of what the criterion of truth might 
be is ambiguous,! or that differing statements about the criterion made by the same 
school result from an emphasis on different aspects of the judgment process,” but 


Translation by Benson Smith, revised by G.S. (Translations of Greek or Latin texts in square brackets 
were added for the English edition. Where not otherwise noted, they are my own. G.S.) 

My work was made possible in part by a research scholarship from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, 
to whom I would like to express my gratitude. I am particularly indebted to Professor Günther Patzig for 
his patience, encouragement, and criticism — and, last but not least, for submitting the monograph for 
publication in the Nachrichten. 

! C£ R.D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (New York, 1910, repr. 1962), who is evidently referring toS.E., PH 
TI 15 and M VII 35. 
? G. Watson, The Stoic Theory of Knowledge (Belfast, 1966), p. 36ff. 
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no interpreter, so far as I can see, has yet attempted to examine more precisely in 
what respect the question is ambiguous, or which aspects are emphasized by the 
various authors. 

This may be due in part to the fact that the word criterion is, at least among 
educated speakers, still in use today. In fact the Greek word kpitriptov is often 
rendered without further explanation as “criterion.” But one need only call to 
mind the case of the word idea (iéa) to realize that it is dangerous simply to 
transfer the modern usage of a word to the ancient source word — quite apart from 
the fact that “criterion” is hardly an unequivocal concept in modern philosophical 
language. 

Several attempts to distinguish various meanings of the expression kKpttrjptov 
Tis GAnPEiac (“criterion of truth") have been transmitted to us from late 
antiquity (D.L. I 21; S.E., PHTI 15 and M VII 35; Albinus, de doctr. Plat. IV, p. 154 
Herm.). But as we have no information on the sources of these distinctions, it 
seems better to begin with the usage of the earlier philosophers, and then to see to 
what extent these distinctions give us a correct picture. 

In order to determine more accurately what the Hellenistic philosophers meant 
by the assertion that something was the — or a — criterion of truth, I will begin by 
examining the word Kpitriptov; after this I will attempt to describe the most 
important uses of the expression Kpirripiov tis GA aeta. 


THE WORD xpitrptov 


The word Kpitrptov belongs to a group of neuter nouns ending in -tr]ptov, 
which are derived from terms for agents ending in -tnp or -tr]c. These nouns are 
divided into three subgroups by Chantraine,’ as follows: 


(1) names for instruments; 
(2) names for particular kinds of place; and 
(3) names for religious ceremonies and festivals. 


This division is of course a rough one (to the first group also belong, for instance, 
names for medicines with a particular effect — e.g. gykontnpiov; the words of the 
second group have often also been used as names for the groups which were active 
in the corresponding places — e.g. 5UuKAOTHPLOV, ATOTNPLOV), but it can serve as 
a preliminary overview of the ways in which these words can be used. 

The word «pitr]ptov falls under the first two headings. Before we turn to its 
use as a name for a means of instrument, we must briefly examine its use as a place 
name. 

In one passage in Plato's Laws, and more frequently from Polybius on, the word 
Kpitrjpiov is used for a courthouse. In Ptolemaic Alexandria kpitr|ptov was the 


> La formation des noms en grec ancien (Paris, 1933), p. 62ff. 
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normal term for a law court.‘ In light of this usage, it may at first seem remarkable 
that, to all appearances, kpttr|ptov was not perceived in philosophy as a metaphor 
taken from the legal sphere. Ptolemy, in the second century B.c., was the first to 
make the attempt to portray the "criterion" of philosophy on the analogy of a law 
court or trial. Presumably on account of his own usage, he took this to be the 
closest analogy (de crit. 1-2). But as far as I can see he is alone in making such a 
detailed comparison. 

Except in Ptolemy, the two different uses of the word kpvtr]ptov appear to be 
independent of one another. This is probably to be explained by the fact that 
Kpitr]piov was taken over from the Doric dialect into Kotv as a name for a 
courthouse.’ The philosophical term of artkpttr]ptov, on the other hand, appears 
to be related to the Attic word kpitr|c, which refers not to a judge but to an 
“evaluator” (Fraenkel: Beurzeiler) or arbiter — thus, for example, the person who 
judged the tragedies in a play contest (cf. Aesch. 3, 233; Isocr. 15, 27; Xen. Symp. 5, 
10; Demost. 21, 18 — Debrunner, Geschichte, pp. 58—59). By a Kpitr]ptov, then, is 
understood a means or instrument for evaluation, and by a Kpitrpiov. TIS 
dA nzta in particular, a means for evaluating everything which can be character- 
ized as true or false. 

These considerations about the meaning of the word Kpitrjpiov have not yet 
brought us very far. For since evaluating the truth or falsity of, say, an opinion is not 
a process like writing, where itis easy to see what is meant by a (writing) instrument, 
we cannot infer from the term Kpitypiov alone what function a criterion is 
supposed to have in evaluation. The term kpithpiov in no way specifies the type 
of instrument or means involved. 

Itis not, then, particularly surprising to find that quite diverse things have been 
called kpitripta. tic dAnOsias. We encounter a fairly motley assortment, for 
example, in Diogenes Laertius' account of the Stoics (VII 54): according to the 
Stoics, the criterion of truth is the kata mnt davtacta [“cataleptic” or 
cognitive impression] — at any rate according to Chrysippus, Antipater, and 
Apollodorus. Boethus named several criteria: voðg (intellect), Ato0161G (percep- 
tion), 6peétc (desire), and motun (knowledge). Chrysippus himself put for- 
ward a different view in another place, naming aio8nou and nzpóAnwig 
(“preconception”) as criteria. Posidonius, finally, reported in his book “On the 
Criterion” that some of the older Stoics had made “right reason" (6p8d¢ Adyos) 
the criterion. 

In view of such a list one might indeed think it senseless to inquire after the 
meaning, or even meanings, of the expression kpitriptov tfj Gmstac. Any- 
thing which plays a role in judging truth and falsehood could, so it seems, be called 


^ A. Debrunner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache YI (Berlin, 1954), p. 58. 
> E. Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen nomina agentis auf Ap, -tóp, -thg TI (Strassburg, 1912), p. 32; 
Debrunnet, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache IT. 
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a criterion of truth. And presumably the variety of statements about the criterion 
came about as each philosopher indicated what seemed to him to be the most 
important prerequisite. 

This would mean that the assertion that something is the criterion of truth 
implies nothing more than that the thing in question — an ability, a certain type of 
sense-impression, or what have you — is the most important prerequisite for judg- 
ing truth and falsehood. But the way in which this “means of judgment" makes 
judgment possible would not be specified; this must be divined from the context, 
in so far as it is still available. 

To a certain extent, this view is undeniably correct, for if one takes into 
consideration everything that was called a criterion of truth by the different authors 
of antiquity, one can only come to the conclusion that the term Kpwtr]ptov did not 
imply any definite function in the judgment of truth and falsehood. 

This also indicates, however, that one is not entitled without further ado to 
choose a translation which assigns the criterion a specific function. Apelt, for 
instance, translates kpttt]ptov in the passage just cited from Diogenes Laertius as 
Unterscheidungszeichen (“distinguishing mark"). This rendering suggests that a crite- 
rion is a characteristic of all and only true opinions or propositions. While this 
might make sense in the case of KATAANRTUKT pavtacta, it is more difficult to 
explain how something like “right reason” might be a characteristic of true 
opinions. Hicks employs the common English translation “standard of truth.” 
What this metaphor is intended to convey is not entirely clear; but it is difficult in 
this case as well to see how 69006 Adyos and KaTAANnTTIKH davtacia, for 
instance, could be comparable in their role as “standards.” Since the word 
Kpitnptov by itself signifies nothing more than some kind of means of judgment, 
one can only establish whether a rendering is appropriate by examining the 
argument in which the term is used. And given a list such as Diogenes’, it seems at 
least likely that no interpretive rendering can be correct for all of the cases 
enumerated. 

The fact that nothing can be inferred from the term “criterion of truth” about 
the function of the criterion does not mean that at particular times, or within a 
philosophical school, the expression was not used in a consistent way admitting of 
a mote precise interpretation. Thus in the debate mentioned in the introduction, 
for example, the Stoics and Academics seem to have been in agreement about what 
conditions a criterion of truth ought to fulfill, While the Stoics claimed that 
something — namely KataAnntiKh da.vtacta — did meet these conditions, the 
Academics sought to establish that nothing of the kind was to be found, and 
consequently nothing could be known with certainty. Thus at least within the 
framewotk of this debate there were certain assumptions about what function a 


$ E.V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911; repr. New York, 1958), pp. 142ff: “In a loose sense any 
important part of the Stoic theory of reason may be said to be a criterion.” 
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criterion should have. We should not take it for granted, however, that these 
assumptions held for every use of the expression xpitrjpiov tis &AmOsta; 
the number of different criteria in Diogenes Laertius suggests, rather, that the 
expression was not always used in the same sense. But we can still attempt to 
describe, on the basis of the available sources, at least its most influential usages in 
philosophy. 


BEFORE EPICURUS 


Plato and Aristotle: Kpitr{ptov as a term for a faculty of judgment 


The earliest passages in which Kpitripiov appears in the sense of “means of 
judgment" occur in Plato: Rep. TX 582a6 and Tht. 178b6. In the Republic, Socrates 
poses the question: “By what should a thing be judged, if it is to be judged 
correctly?” (tive YT] kptvgoO0a xà WEAAOVTA KAAS KpOroe00a1;). The 
answer, which he provides himself, goes: “By experience (Éuneiptq), wisdom 
(6povrjosu, and argument" Ady@; for this translation cf. 582d7—10). “Or,” 
Socrates continues, “might someone have a better criterion than these?" (f| 
tovtov Éyováv cic BEATLOV kpithpitov;). Here those qualities or capacities ate 
called criteria which someone must have to evaluate the truth or falsehood of 
particular assertions (cf. 582a1-2: tig a t6 v d m0£oxacta. A£yev). 

In the second passage Socrates interprets the famous “Protagorean thesis": 
*Man is the measute of all things, so you say, Protagoras — of the white, the heavy, 
the light, and all other things of this sort. For he has in himself the criterion for 
these things, and when he thinks that they are as he experiences them, what he 
thinks is true and real for him." (Éycv yap adtdv tò kpitripiov év abtQ, oia 
RAGE TOADTA OidpEvos, GANGA te oletar abt@ Kat Ova.) 

We can infer from the context that the “ctiterion” which man has in himself is 
to be understood as the faculty of perception. Thus, in this passage as well, 
“criterion” designates that ability by which the truth and falsity of opinions are 
decided. Apart from these passages the word does not appear in this sense 
anywhere else in Plato. Aristotle seems to use it only once: Mer. K6, 1063a3, in a 
section dealing with the “Protagorean thesis," where it appears in the phrase tÒ 
aicOntiplov koi KpITIplov tæv Aey0£vtov YOAV and obviously has the 
same meaning as the adjective KpitiKdc, which Aristotle often uses. The expres- 
sion might be translated: “the sense organ which judges the aforementioned 
flavors.” Apart from these three passages the word cannot be documented prior to 
Epicurus and the Stoics. 

The use of the word kpitr|ptov as a term for an ability or a faculty of judgment 
continued into late antiquity and does not seem to be bound up with any particular 
school. We find it, for instance, in Epicurus (D.L. X, 38 and 51). The “criteria” 
which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to the Stoic Boethus are obviously criteria in the 
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sense of cognitive faculties (with the exception of dps&ic, which presumably 
belongs to ethics): 6p96¢ Aóyog — which, according to Posidonius, some of the 
earlier Stoics named as a criterion — should presumably be interpreted in the same 
way. In late antiquity this use of KPttnptovis found in authors of various schools." 
That perception and reason are called criteria in this sense does not mean that 
they are thereby declared to be infallible. The word Kpitr]ptov in this use ob- 
viously has the same meaning as Aristotle’s expression b vogug Kpitikn (An. Po. 
I1 19, 99b35); if such a criterion is to count as infallible, this needs to be specifically 
stated (cf. the discussion of aicOnotc andótd voi in S.E., PHT 488. and M VII 
343ff). 

Guillaume Budé evidently took this use of the word Kpiti]ptov to be primary. 
According to Stephanus (Thes. L. G. s.v.), Budé defined the word thus: “Sensus et 
pars animi rerum aestimatrix et arbitra” [ Perception, and the part of the soul that 
evaluates and judges"]. Stephanus adds the remark: “Ego malui Organum 
iudicandi interpretari, quod eadem forma dicatur qua aicðntpiov” [^1 have 
preferred to translate it as ‘organ of judgment’, since it has the same form as 
aicOnctrpiov (sense organ)"] With regard to the meaning of Kpitr]piov 
Stephanus is certainly correct. For even though kpvtr]ptov was frequently used as 
a term for a faculty of judgment, this was not predetermined by the word itself. 
Perception and reason were called criteria inasmuch as they were considered to be 
instruments or means for the judging of truth and falsehood. Such an instrument, 
however, need not eo ipso be a faculty or ability. And in fact this use of the word 
Kptti]ptov is not of particular interest in the history of philosophy, since it was not 
bound up with any definite theory. In the debate over the criterion mentioned at 
the outset, the word was certainly not used in the sense of “faculty of judgment”: 
neither the aicOnosic and npoAnweic of Epicurus nor the Kota mmn 
havtacta of the Stoics can be understood as abilities or faculties. 


Historical origin of the term kpvtrjpiov ths dAnOsias 


On the basis of our fragmentary sources we can no longer establish who intro- 
duced the expression kpitr|ptov or KPLTNPLOV tíjc GANVElas, used as a techni- 
cal term, into the philosophical debate. In later doxographers we find nothing 
whatever about the origin of the term, which is even used, in an obviously 
anachronistic way, in the presentation of the theories of the Presoctatics. Plato and 
Aristotle, as we have seen, do not use it as a technical term. The fact that it appears 
in two of the three passages cited in connection with the “Protagorean thesis” 


? E.g., Ar. Did. fr. phys. 16, p. 456 Diels; Plut. quaest. plat. ITI 1001 D; Epict. Diss. I 11,9; Galen. de opt. 
doctr. 48-49 Marquardt; de Hipp. et Plat. Plac. TX p. 744 Mü.; Clem. AL Strom. 1 10,50; VII 16, 95; S.E. 
M VH 226, 445; Albinus de doctr. Plat. IV p. 154 Herm.; Alex. Aphr. in met. 402. 10-13 Hayd.; in de sens. 
111. 24ff. Wendland. 
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might perhaps indicate that it was first employed in the discussion of this thesis.? In 
Epicurus and the Stoics, at any rate, it already appears to be so common as to stand 
in need of no further introduction. 

We know that Epicurus’ Kavov — probably one of the earliest works in which 
a theory of criteria was advanced — was influenced by the doctrines of Epicurus' 
teacher, the Democritean Nausiphanes. The Peripatetic Ariston even maintained 
(D.L. X 14) that Epicurus had copied the Kavov from Nausiphanes’ Tpizoug; 
butas the accusation of plagiarism was popular with all sides of the none too civilly 
conducted polemics of the third century, we need not take this too literally. Still, 
Epicurus might have taken over the term kpitr|ptov from Nausiphanes and thus 
from the Democriteans, who are known to have criticized Protagoras. 

This conjecture might seem to be supported by the account, preserved by 
Sextus Empiricus (M VII 140), of a certain Diotimus about Democritus. Diotimus 
reports as follows: “According to him [sc. Democritus] there are three criteria, 
namely, for the knowledge of GA [unobservable states of affairs], the appear- 
ances — for the appearances allow us to see what is unapparent, as Anaxagoras 
says, for which Democritus praises him — for inquiry, the concept — for with 
everything, my child, there is one starting point: to know what the inquiry is 
about [Plat. Phdr. 237b] — for choice and avoidance, the feelings; for what we 
perceive as familiar i is to be chosen, while what seems alien is to be avoided." 
(Aiótui0G o£ tpl. Kav’ avdvtov eAsyev eiva KpPITNPpA, TÅG pv TOV dd ov 
KQATAAT EWS TH awvopeva. - - OWI yap tàv adnhov TO porvópeva, ös 
now 'Avačayópaç, 6 Ov ém TOvTP Anpókpirocé £novei — Gntrjoeac dé thv 
ëčvvorav — nept ravtÒG yap, Ò rai, pia ápxn tò etdévart nepi ötov £otiv 
fj Gitmois — aipécsog è Kai poys tà Eo TO uèv yàp Q npoo- 
otketobus0a, toOto aipetóv gotiv. tò 88  npocatiotpiovueða, tod- 
to devKtov otv.) 

The language of this report, however, so obviously bears the marks of later, and 
in particular Stoic, terminology (kata&Anywic, ëvvoia) that we can hardly at- 
tribute it to Democritus himself. Nor would we want to ascribe to him a quotation 
from Plato. Hence it has been conjectured that the Diotimus whom Sextus cites — 
about whom nothing else is known — is in fact a later Stoic.? Several other passages 
(Aet. Plac. II 17.3, p. 346 D.; Clem. Al. Strom. II 21, 130), however, confirm that 
there was indeed a Democritean of this name,? and so we might ascribe this report 
to him. We could then take this as evidence that Epicurus took his terminology 
from the school of Democtitus. 


* Aristotle, however, obviously made use of Plato's Theaetetusin the passage cited from Mer. K 6. On the 
other hand it is probably no accident that he took over precisely this word. 

? R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu den philosophischen Schriften Ciceros I (Leipzig, 1882), p. 120, n. 2. 

1 R, Hirzel, Der Demokriteer Diotimus, Hermes17 (1882), pp. 326—328; J. v. Arnim, Artikel “Diotimos” 
21, Pauly-Wissowa Bd. V 1 (1903), Sp. 1150. 
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But several things seem to suggest that Diotimus’ report refers not to Demo- 
critus, but to Epicurus himself. First, Cicero tells us that Epicurus cited with 
approval the very passage from Plato's Phaedrus which Diotimus quotes in his 
report (d fin. II, 2, 4). Moreover, we learn from Diogenes Laertius that next to 
Archelaus, the teacher of Socrates, Epicurus esteemed Anaxagoras most highly 
among all previous philosophers (D.L. X 12). We are not told to which of 
Anaxagoras’ doctrines Epicurus was alluding, but it is likely that he meant the 
famous saying Ówig t&v &órAov [“(the appearances are) a glimpse of the 
unseen"], which was after all in accord with his own theory (cf. Plut. adv. Col. 29, 
1124B). And finally, the criteria which Diotimus ascribes to Democritus are 
precisely Epicurus’ criteria: þatvópevov [appearance or phenomenon] is in 
Epicurus a synonym of ato8noic (cf. D.L. X 32; 47; 48; 55; 86; de nat. XI, fr. (24) 
42 Arr), fvvoia [concept] is well known as a common synonym of mpdAnyic — 
despite occasional terminological distinctions — and the na®ðn are also in Epicurus 
the criterion for “choice and avoidance,” that is, for moral decisions (cf. D.L. X 34, 
where oiketov and &AAótpiov also appear). We may suppose that Diotimus 
ascribed these doctrines to Democritus because Epicutus was generally regarded 
as a Democtitean. But since we no longer have the writings of the earlier 
Democtiteans, including the Tpinovg of Nausiphanes, we cannot say with cer- 
tainty whether Epicurus was a faithful representative of the school on just this 
point. The quotation ftom Plato seems rather to indicate that Epicurus was also 
influenced from another quarter. There remains at least the possibility that 
Epicurus himself (whose Kavebv must have been a very well-known book)!! made 
the word kpvti]piov, which may occasionally have appeared in previous episte- 
mological discussions, a common expression in philosophical language. 


EPICURUS 


We mentioned above that Epicurus"? also uses the word Kpitrpiov as a term for 
a cognitive faculty (D.L. X 38; 51). If we did not have Diogenes’ report on the 
Kavov, we might even attempt to make do with this use of Kpitnptov for the 
interpretation of all of Epicurus' texts, although this would be difficult in some 
passages. In the following I will ascribe an entirely different use of the word to 
Epicurus, relying primarily on Diogenes’ report. I believe there are good reasons 
for relying on Diogenes in this case. 

As an introduction to his presentation of Epicurean philosophy (which, as is 
well known, essentially consists in the Principal Doctrines and the three letters to 
Herodotus, Pythocles, and Menoeceus), Diogenes gives a synopsis of the Canon, 


11 Cf. the quotation from a comedy in Usener, Epicurea, p. 104, which says that one cannot engage a cook 
who has not at least read all of Democritus and Epicurus Ka vv (Damox. com. Cocus, ap. Athen. 
III p. 102b). 

12 Citations from Epicurus follow the edition of G. Arrighetti (Epicuro, Opere, Turin, 1960). 
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which is not treated thoroughly in the letters. He begins his report with the 
assertion. (X 31) that Epicurus named, as criteria of truth, perceptions 
(aioOnostc), “preconceptions” (rpoAnyeic), and feelings (r0), and contin- 
ues with brief sections on each of these (31—32; 33—34.5; 34.6—8). Cicero confirms 
that Epicurus named these three criteria (Luc. 46, 142). We cannot assume that 
these statements were only later inferences from Epicurus' books, as is obviously 
the case with Sextus’ claims about the criteria of earlier philosophers, for in that 
case Sidvoud, at least, would have to be listed as a criterion (cf. D.L. X 51, [ad 
Hat]. Besides, Diogenes’ remark that “the Epicureans” first introduced 
$a. vrac tik éxBoAr ths Siavotac as a criterion would have little sense if 
Epicurus had made no explicit statement concerning the criterion. So we have 
fairly good grounds for believing that Diogenes’ information derives from the 
Kavov. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Epicurus was speaking of three criteria of sruth. 
In the short sentence in which Diogenes deals with m&0n, he treats them as a 
criterion for “choice and avoidance” (aipsotc and $oyr]). This accords with the 
Cicero passage, which instead of feelings speaks of voluptas, which of course 
is Epicurus’ ethical criterion. On the other hand, in the Letter to Herodotus, 
Epicurus makes several references to aic@joetc and nan, even though he is 
obviously not speaking of moral decisions. This would seem to support the 
hypothesis that the t40n were also supposed to be criteria of truth (cf. D.L. X 38; 
55; 63; 68; 82; also KA. XXIV). But since no examples of na8n ate given in these 


9 Ithas often been argued thatnpoAnyets cannot be real or independent criteria, but must, on account 
of their origin in perception (D.L. X 33), be subordinate to the first criterion. [Thus, most recently, 
Furley, Two Studies in the Greek Afomists (Princeton, 1967), p. 206; the argument is already to be found 
in Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen III 1 (6th ed. Hildesheim, 1963), p. 398, n. 7. De Witt reverses the 
argument (Epicurus and his Philosophy, Minneapolis, 1954, p. 145): from the assumption that 
npoA1Ei are criteria he draws the conclusion that they must be independent of perception, and 
that Diogenes' report must therefore be false.] This argument seems to me to rest on an unnoticed 
ambiguity in the concept of dependence. From the — presumably correct — statement that preconcep- 
tions ate dependent on perception owing to the mannet of their origin, it does not follow that they are 
also subordinate to perceptions as criteria. This would only be the case if they themselves could be 
tested by perceptions. It may be that the truth of the preconceptions presupposes the truth of the 
perceptions from which they derive; but this does not mean that the truth of the preconceptions could 
also be tested with the help of perceptions. At any rate, if there is an order of priority among the 
Epicurean criteria, it is not correct to describe it as though the second criterion could be reduced to 
the first in such a way that it could in principle be replaced by it. 

The grammatical argument which Furley (p. 202) adduces — aicOnce1g and npoAiyetg are 
grouped together in D.L. (X 31) by the fact that the article is repeated before 1401 but not before 
zpoAnystc- obviously carries no weight: the wording is simply explained by the fact thatatoOnoic 
and mpdAnyic are both feminine nouns, while the neuter noun nd) requires a different article. 
The fact that in the Letter to Herodotus Epicurus continually refers to aioOrostg kai naðn — or 
$ovópeva.— but not tonpoArwercas criteria is explained by the subject of the letter: itis essentially 
concerned with the explanation of&5nAa (D.L. X 38), and for these it is preciselyþatvóueva which 
are the criteria. 
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passages, it is not clear whether the two principal feelings from ethical theory — viz. 
pleasure and pain — are intended, or whether he is speaking of affections in a wider 
sense (for this cf. e.g. D.L. X 52; 63; 73; and 75). In either case it seems possible that 
in the Ka vov the nan, in so far as they were also intended to be criteria of truth, 
were included under the concept of atoOnotc (cf. D.L. X 124 ad. Men.; Aet. IV 9, 
11 p. 397 D). Given the treatment of the 7&0n in Diogenes’ commentary, it is 
most likely that in the first passage he was simply enumerating Epicurus’ criteria. 
Since the expression kpiti]piov tfi (mela was the more common one in his 
time, he presumably spoke of criteria of truth without reflecting that the nan 
were only criteria aip£ogog Kal ovyiic. 

Thus if we assume that in the Ka vov Epicurus dealt at least with aioO@joeic 
and npoAnwetc as criteria of truth, leaving aside the question of whether he really 
used the expressionkpitr]piov ths («meta or simply spoke of them as criteria, 
we can conclude that he did not use the word Kpityptov only as a term for a 
cognitive faculty. For while the wordattoOrjoe1G might be taken to refer to the five 
senses, it is clear that TPOANWetGc, at least, cannot be construed as some kind of 
faculty or ability. So we can proceed on the assumption that Epicurus employed the 
word kptr|ptov in at least two different ways. It is the second usage, which seems 
to be characteristic of Epicurus, that we shall be considering in what follows. 


Kpitrjpiov and KAVOV 


In order to understand the role which Epicurus wished to assign perceptions and 
preconceptions in calling them “means of judgment,” we can start from the 
analogy which gives Epicurus’ introductory work on epistemology its title — namely 
the analogy of the means of judgment with a carpenter's rule (Kavov). 

We have been fairly well informed about the history of the word Kavav 
through the work of H. Oppel.’ In its broadest sense, the word signified a straight 
stick or rod, more particularly a straightedge. The builders’ straightedge was 
marked with units of measurement, like a ruler, so that it could also be used as a 
measuring tool (uétpov) (Oppel, p. 9ff.). According to Oppel, Kavev is first 
found in a metaphorically extended sense as a term for a “mental instrument” in 
Euripides. He assumes, however, that the metaphor was already widespread by this 
time. In an epistemological context the word first appears in Democritus; but 
from the short fragment (B6) which has been transmitted to us it is impossible to 
gather what it was he wished to describe as a Kavev (cf. Oppel, p. 33ff.). In Plato 
Kavov does not occur in a metaphorical sense. Aristotle employs the simile of a 
KO. VÓv in ethics, for example, EN 1113233: the onovdatos is Gonep KAVOV 
«oi pétpov for judging what is truly admirable and pleasant. Epicurus! work on 


5 KANON, Philologus Suppl. Vol. XXX (Leipzig, 1937). 
16 Eur. Bellerophon fr. 305,4 Nauck., El., 50ff. — cf. Oppel, KANON, p. 25. 
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epistemology, of course, had the title [epi xpitnpiov fi] KAVOV (or nepi 
xa vóvoc)." Thus this branch of philosophy was also called “canonic” among the 
Epicureans (D.L. X 29-30). A fragment of the Pyrrhonist Timon also speaks of an 
6p0dc¢ Kavev by which the truth is to be recognized (ap. S.E. M IX, 20). The 
phrasekpvti]piov kal KAVOV is found not only in Epicurus (de nat. lib. inc, fr. (31) 
32.7 Att.) but also in the Stoics (D.L. VII 42). The Academic Antiochus of Ascalon, 
who after skeptical beginnings notoriously accepted so many Stoic doctrines into 
the Academy that he was considered a genuine Stoic, likewise wrote a book on 
epistemology with the title Kavovika.. Finally, the criterion of truth was often 
compared in later texts to the “external criteria” (S.E. M VII 27) — the straightedge 
and other measuring instruments. In view of this frequent connection it is 
plausible to assume that a criterion was conceived as an instrument on the analogy 
of a straightedge. The fact that, as Oppel (p. 35) emphasizes, the philosophical term 
was Kpitr|ptov and not Ka vv does not speak against this. For this expression 
did not introduce a new metaphor, as he seems to assume. As we saw, the term 
Kpitrjpiov. does not by itself determine what sort of means or instrument is 
intended. Thus it is also incorrect to speak of a “metaphorical meaning" in regard 
to Plato's use of kpitr|piov (Oppel, p. 38). It is more likely that Kpitr]ptov was 
from the very first a philosophical term of art which in Hellenistic times largely 
replaced the expressions Kav@v and étpov, which were perceived as meta- 
phorical. If, in later authors, tools such as kavov, Coydv, ot&ðun are called 
Kpitnpia, this is evidence of the metaphorical extension of the philosophical 
expression to cover these tools, and not vice versa. Furthermore, the connection 
between Kpitr]ptov and kavæv has often been noted; the customary English 


17 Cf. the testimonia in Usenet, Epicurea, p. 10481. 

18 Oppel (KANON, p. 84f£), however, thinks that Antiochus was consciously alluding to Epicurus with 
this title, as he wished to defend the reliability of sense perception against the Skeptics. According to 
Oppel, the word xavóv, which had been obsolete since Epicurus, was thus reintroduced to the 
epistemological debate. 

The disparaging remark on Epicurus epistemology in Cicero (Luc. 7, 19), which apparently traces 
back to Antiochus, renders such an imitation of Epicurean usage very questionable. Moreover, we do 
not know whether the kavoviKd of Antiochus belongs to the works of his Skeptical or Stoic period 
(cf. G. Luck, Der Akademiker Antiochos, Bern, 1953, pp. 52-54). Apart from the fact that the passage 
D.L. VII 42-which Oppel overlooked — can hardly be attributed to Antiochus, still other passages 
(e.g. the fragment of Timon), which seem to have eluded Oppel’s attention, show that the word 
Kavev had been used not only by Epicurus but by the Skeptics as well (cf. the expression 
xavoviGew in the report on Carneades at S.E. M VII 158, 175). Thus we do not need to refer to 
Epicurus for the explanation of a term which Antiochus could have taken over not only from his 
Academic predecessors but also from the Stoics. 

9? Cf. e.g. Epict. Diss. I 17,6; II 20, 21; Galen. de opt. doctr. 47-49, p. 87£. Marquardt; Aristocles ap. Eus. 

praep. ev. XIV 20,6; S.E. M VII 27, 36-37, 105, 226, 348, 445; VIII 379. 

2 For pétpov cf. besides Protagoras also Hipp. de ve. med. TX (p. 26 Jones): Set yàp pétpov tid 
c10yàcao904. pétpov 8$ otE dpi&uóv obte ctaOpóv ov, Tpdc ò dvadépov sion tò 
dxpiféc, oOx &v ebpoic GAN Ñ to oopatoc thv alcOnav. 
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translation of kpitnpiov, “standard of truth,” presumably rests on this associa- 
tion. But such a translation still does not make it plain what exactly the function of 
such a standard is supposed to be. The situation is not made clearer by the 
appearance, in addition to “standard” or “Mafstab,” of expressions such as “sign” 
and, in German, “Merkmal” and “Zeichen”?! We must first of all ask ourselves what 
meaning the straightedge analogy had in epistemology. We shall see that the 
analogy in fact played an important role, especially for Epicurus. In later authors, 
on the other hand, kavv seems to have become a traditional metaphor, as is 
evidenced by the fact that all sorts of other instruments are named in addition to 
the straightedge. 

A Kavov is primarily an instrument for testing straightness and crookedness. It 
must itself be straight in order to be used as a testing instrument. Aristotle, for 
example (de an. 1 5, 411a5-7), says that “by the straight we discern both itself and 
the crooked. For the Kavev serves for judging both, while the crooked serves 
neither for judging itself nor the straight” (kai yap TH e¥Ost kai adtd Kai tO 
KOLLTDAOV YLVOGKOLLEV: KPITNG yàp upov 6 kavov, tò è kam Aov OVO’ 
éavtod odte tod £00£oc). We determine the straightness or crookedness of a 
line or a wall by comparing it with a straightedge. 

Ifwe assume that an analogy is drawn between straightness and truth, we should 
expect two things of the “means of judgment" which is supposed to correspond to 
a straightedge: first, it should itself be true, and second, it should be able to serve as 
a means of testing truth and falsehood in doubtful cases. 

Epicurus seems to have taken precisely this analogy as the basis of his theory of 
criteria. What he calls “criteria (of truth)” are truths which are used to judge the 
truth or falsity of opinions. In what follows I will try to illustrate this point with 
specific Epicurean arguments and theories. 


The truth of the criteria 


It is obvious that the truth of a criterion of this kind cannot be determined or tested 
in the same way as the truth or falsity of what is tested by it. Admittedly one can test 
the straightness of a new ruler by comparison with another, but this procedure 
must come to an end at some point: the straightness of the first ruler must have 
been determined without the help of another ruler. Insofar as there is no higher 
criterion, it must be assumed that the truth of a criterion is self-evident and not in 
need of verification. 

This consideration seems to underlie Epicurus’ famous thesis that all percep- 
tions are true. In a passage quoted by Diogenes Laertius, which presumably comes 
from the Kavev, he argues that perceptions can be refuted neither by other 


4 Cf, e.g, Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen III 1, pp. 397-403, where the expressions "Kennzeichen," 
"Merkmal," and “Mafstab” appear in succession. 
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perceptions nor by thought (Adyoc) (D.L. X 32). On the other hand, as he says in 
another passage (K.A. XXIII), there is nothing apart from perceptions which can 
be used to judge them. Since, then, there is no criterion supetior to perception, and 
since the other possible criterion, AÓ'yoc, is dependent upon perception, one must 
either accept that all perceptions are true, or give up the idea of a criterion. Thus 
Epicurus arrives at the argument, preserved in Cicero (Lue. 32, 101; cf. 25, 79; ND 
I 25, 70; cf. Aristocles ap. Eus. praep. ev. XIV 20, 9) in what is obviously a 
scholastically abridged form, that if even one perception were false, nothing at all 
could be known (Lae. 32, 101: Si ullum sensus visum falsum est, nihil percipi potest; 
Aristocles: g0ikao1 yàp obcot ye SedouKévant, NOT, Ei wevdeic sinov 
aicOrjosic eivai tivac, obk dv oxoisv tò KPITNPLOV kal TOV kavóva 
BéBatov ob’ éxéyywov). 

In Epicurus’ own writings the corresponding argument is found in K.A. XXIV, 
together with an account of how to deal with seemingly false perceptions. Even 
here, the argument is so condensed that it can hardly be understood without 
referring to Diogenes’ summary of the Canonic. Setting aside the remarks on 
dealing with apparently false perceptions, all that Epicurus says is: “If you reject 
unqualifiedly any perception . . . you will also throw the rest of your perceptions 
into confusion through your foolish opinion, so that you will entirely reject the 
criterion.” (Ei tw’ ékBaAeic ánAGc atoOnciv . .. covtapa£ei kal tà 
Aoinas aio816s1s TH pataig 608m, Hote tò Kpitypiov dnav éxPareic.) 
That the rejection of even one perception threatens the credibility of all the others 
is understandable if one starts from the assumption that they all have the same 
weight or the same claim to truth (D.L. X 32; cf. Plut. adv. Co 1121 D). Thus if one 
of them is taken to be false, any other can with equal reason be cast into doubt, as 
there is no way of testing the truth of perceptions. But if all perceptions are 
doubtful, they can no longer serve as a criterion — given that a criterion must, as 
such, be true. From the argument “if even one perception is taken to be false, 
perception must be abandoned as a criterion" it follows, of course, that percep- 
tions, if they are to be criteria, must all be true. Since Epicurus had claimed in 
another passage that there could be no criterion superior to perception, he was 
compelled to assert that all perceptions were true — i.e. self-evidently true — or else 
to renounce the possibility of distinguishing truth from falsehood. 

We will not go any further here into the question of how he defended this 
obviously troublesome thesis. Let me just point out that, established in this way, it 
cannot be taken as a sort of fundamental postulate of Epicurean philosophy, 
although the traditional accounts of Epicureanism often make it exactly that. 
Considering the arguments against the trustworthiness of the senses which were 
already well known at that time, and which trace back in part even to Democritus,” 


2 For this cf. K. v. Fritz, “Pyrrhon,” Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. XXIV (1963), p. 89ff., on the origin of the 
Skeptical tpóxot. 
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it would certainly have been easier for Epicurus had he been able to distinguish, as 
most people would, between true and false perceptions. The arguments just 
mentioned show why he believed it necessaty to maintain his thesis in spite of all 
objections. 

That perceptions are characterized as true or false reflects a prevalent manner of 
speech in ancient philosophy. The Stoics later declared that a sense-impression 
(þavtacia) could not, strictly speaking, be called true or false in itself, but only 
with regard to the corresponding proposition (S.E. M VIII 10; cf. M VII 244). In 
Epicurus' writings we find no such distinction between perceptions and perceptual 
propositions. But this distinction does, I think, serve to explain the notion which 
underlies his talk of true and false perceptions. Perceptions in this context are to be 
understood in the sense of "perceptions that (such-and-such is the case)." A 
perception is then true just when the proposition which expresses it is true; so for 
the purposes of our interpretation we can understand the thesis that all perceptions 
are true as the thesis that all propositions which are the expression of a perception 
are true. Of course, this does not yet explain what it means to say that a proposition 
expresses a perception, or which propositions can be taken as expressions of a 
perception. 

A thorough investigation of these questions would take us too far from our 
subject. Hence the following gives only a rather dogmatic ovetview of the possible 
answers, so far as seems necessary for an understanding of the theory of the 
criteria. 

At least three different answers can be given to the question of what sort of 
propositions are to be taken as expressions of perceptions. All three answers were 
defended by various philosophets or at least can be found in ancient philosophical 
texts: 


(a) Propositions concerning specific sense-objects, e.g. “this is hard,” “that tastes 
sweet," “it is bright there" (cf. e.g. Plato, 727. 184E-186E). 

(b) Propositions concerning observable states of affairs, e.g. “here comes 
Socrates,” “that is a horse,” “this tower is round." Examples of this conception 
can be found in philosophers of all schools. 

(c) Empirical generalizations such as “the voice goes through the throat,” “bodies 
move in space" (Epicurus, D.L. X 40; Chrysippus ap. Galen, de Hipp. et Plat. 
Plac. p. 203 Mü. = SVF TI 894, cf. ibid., p. 230 = SVF II 887). 


Epicurus seems to have given all three answers in the context of various arguments. 

In defending the thesis that all perceptions are true he obviously appealed to a 
sort of minimal standpoint in the sense of (a), according to which perceptions only 
refer to specific sense-objects and cannot transcend them (cf. Lucr. IV 380—386; 
S.E. M VII 210). Aristotle, as is well known, had already claimed that the senses are 
infallible in regard to their specific objects; and Epicurus' thesis could most easily 
be defended in this limited version. On these lines he could, for example, claim that 
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the senses cannot contradict each other (D.L. X 32; cf. Lucr. IV 486—496). 
Moreover, this limitation allowed him to explain all seemingly false perceptions — 
systematic illusions as well as simple errors — by saying that reason had added 
something to or subtracted something from the pure perceptual content (D.L. X 
50-51; 32; cf. Lucr. IV 461—468, S.E. M VII 210). Given a strict limitation to 
specific sense-objects, “here comes Socrates" or “this tower is round" cannot be 
purely perceptual propositions. Whether such propositions are true or false de- 
pends on whether reason has correctly interpreted the perceptual content or has 
altered it through additions or subtractions. To be able to maintain the truth of all 
perceptions, Epicurus had only to claim that every perceptual proposition of type 
(b), even if false, had a kernel of truth — and he obviously conceded that it is often 
not easy to discover this kernel (cf. K. A. XXIV; Lucr. IV 467—468; Cic. Lue. 14.45; 
S.E. M VIII 65). 

On the other hand, Epicurus must also have been well aware that the class of 
true perceptual propositions in this sense could hardly be a sufficient basis for the 
knowledge of the perceptible world, let alone for more far-reaching theories. Plato 
had denied any epistemological value to perceptions in the Theaetetus on account of 
their limitedness (cf. 186B—E). In the same dialogue, however, he also makes the 
remark (179C) that one cannot easily say anything about the truth or falsehood of 
one's current affection (tÒ napdv ÉxdotQ naðoç), and that those people are 
perhaps right who assert that these affections are self-evident (évapyeig) and 
instances of knowledge (Émiotfjuat). It is probably no accident that Plato's 
expressions are conspicuously reminiscent of Epicurus’ terminology (napdv, 
évapyéc) — however the historical connection is to be explained. Epicurus seems 
to have turned Plato's argument against the epistemological value of perceptions 
into the opposite, an argument for their infallibility (cf. 757. 184E—185E with Lucr. 
IV 380—386. The idea that the senses can perceive only their specific objects and 
not those of the other senses is of course nothing new; cf. Theophr. de sens. 7, p. 
500.20 Diels, on Empedocles). But Plato's argument must also have shown him 
that one cannot get very far with “pure” perception. 

I suspect that Epicurus introduced the controversial bavtactiky énoAn 
tis Stavoias in this context so as to be able to make use of propositions of type 
(b) for his theory of the criteria. He seems to have defended the doctrine that 
propositions of this sort are self-evident if they originate in such a $a vta tur] 
émfoAr tfi Stavoias — an act of focusing the mind on an object or state of 
affairs which leads to a sense-impression; if on the other hand they express an 
opinion (6650), they may be true or false and need to be tested. Without attempt- 
ing to prove this conjecture here, I will only mention the following passages: from 
D.L. X 51 it seems to follow that $a. vta tur) émoA| and the “motion” which 
leads to a6Ó&a are connected with each other, but are distinct in that the first does 
not admit of error, while the second can lead to a false opinion (td ôè 
8mpaptnuévov ook äv bripyev, et ph £Aappavopev Kal GAANV TIVE 
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xivnotv. £v fjpiv adtois oovnupévnv uèv «xij davraotiKy mpor», 
diaAnyr 8$ Zyovoav). In K.A. XXIV Epicurus says that one must distinguish, 
in an apparently false “perception,” between the contributions of the 6ó5o which 
have yet to be tested (tò mpoopévov) and what is already present (tò napóv). 
Here, tò mapdv may be given by ato0noic, naan, or $avtacotur émBoAn 
tijg Stavoiac. Hence it appears that what is grasped in such an mion is 
immediately evident. 

Finally, of course, this hypothesis can also explain why the later Epicureans 
made $a vxo tuer] émPBoAn ths Svavotas into a criterion: it would seem to be 
the Epicurean counterpart to the KaTAaANATLKT] pavtacia of the Stoics.? 

At the other end of the scale stand empirical generalizations of type (c), which 
we would presumably not consider as perceptual propositions at all. The character- 
ization of these general propositions as aioðnosig probably explains the use of 
aicOnoic and þaivóuevov as synonyms (see the passages cited above, [para- 
graph 26]. 

Aristotle had (4z. Po. A31, 88a11-17) pointed out that some universal know- 
ledge is indeed arrived at on the basis of perception, though properly speaking not 
through perception (0x ÓG elóótec tQ pv, GAN óc Éyovtec tó ka8óXou 
éK toO ópáv). This obviously did not prevent later philosophers — Epicurus and 
others — from describing these instances of general knowledge as aio@roeic. If 
in fact the expression kovat aio01]oetw (D.L. X 82) refers to this sort of 
“perception,” as Bignone™ seems to assume, then on the one hand we could 
suppose that Epicurus distinguishes between these and individual perceptions of 
type (b), and on the other hand this term could indicate that he understood them 
not as opinions based on perception but rather as perceptions which everyone 
arrives at, so that everyone can, as it were, arrive at them for himself. 

It is easy to see that these general observations are able to play a much greater - 
role in physics than individual perceptions. On the other hand, it would seem even 
more difficult to establish the self-evidence of this kind of “perception” than that 
of individual perceptions. Not surprisingly, all the arguments provided in support 
of the thesis that all perceptions are true refer to individual perceptions. Whether 
and how Epicurus justified the inclusion of general propositions we do not know. 


AN ARGUMENT for the self-evidence of the second criterion, mpdAT WIG, occurs at 
the beginning of the letter to Herodotus, D.L. X 37-38. This section is extremely 


3 A similar interpretation has recently been defended — with different arguments — by J. Rist, Epicurus 
(Cambridge, 1972), p. 36ff. 

% Epicuro (Bari, 1920, repr. Rome, 1964), n. 3, p. 112 and n. 2, p. 75. Besides the passages cited by 
Bignone (D.L. X 39, Lucr. I 422), see also Philodem. rhet. I p. 207; II p. 41 Sudhaus; for the use of 
Ko1vÓG: Epic. de nat. lib. inc. fr. (31) 9.1-8 Arr. A similar use of the expression kotvoi aiorjostg 
occurs once in Aristotle, Met. A, 981b14: tò pév obv npóxov sikds tov ónotxvobv evpdvta 
TEYVHV RAPS TAs koivàç aicðnosiç BavpacecBat bnó vOv d vOpnov .... 
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terse and unclear in its formulation, so that we must go somewhat more closely into 
the details of the text. Since the word mpdAnwic does not appear explicitly, we 
must first attempt to show that this section does present the npoAnwsi as criteria. 
The text reads: mp@tov piv Obv tà bnotetaypéva toig Ody, à 
“Hpddore, det eidnpevan, öns üv tà Sobacopero. 7 Gntobpeve f 
dmopobpevo EX@UEV eic ta.O ta. ÅVAYAYÓVTEG émuxpively, koi wn &kpita 
rava fiv «q eic änepov anodsekvbovow 7 xevobc bOdyyous 
Éyouev. avayKkn yap tò mpOwv évvónua Kab’ Exactov $OÓyyov 
BAénecO0o: Kal pndév dxoócibeoG mpocdeicbos, eimep EEouev 1d 
Cntovpevov T] anopovuevov Kat 6o&aCGÓuevov eo’ ð dvatopev. 

(First, then, Herodotus, we must grasp the things which underlie the sounds of 
language, so that we may have them as a reference point against which to judge 
matters of opinion, inquiry, and puzzlement, and not have everything undiscrimi- 
nated for ourselves as we attempt infinite chains of proofs, or have words which 
are empty. For the primary thought corresponding to each word must be seen and 
need no additional proof, if we are going to have a reference point for matters of 
inquity, puzzlement, and opinion.]? 

That the expressions ta onzotetayuéva toig $OÓyyow and tò npótov 
gvvónua refer to TPOAN ets is suggested by the following considerations: first, 
in his summary of the Canonic, Diogenes uses the expression tavti . . . ÒVÓATI 
TO npo); bnotetayuévov (X 33) to refer to npoA1|vetg. Parallels to the 
expressions in this text are found in connection with tpoAnwets in Epicurus; cf. 
D.L. X 72 BAéngo0o1, K.A. XXXVII $ovai kevat. Second, what is said here 
seems to be connected to the doctrine of Epicurus, reported by various later 
authors, according to which neither questions nor problems can be dealt with 
without reference to xpoA1|weig (cf. Cicero, ND I 16, 43; S.E. M157; M XI 21; 
M VIII 3312; Clem. Al. Strom. II 4, 16).”6 

Third and finally, the phrase siç tabta dvayaydovtec éntkptvew indicates 
that the subject must be one of the criteria (for the technical term Gvayew cf. 
D.L. X 63, 68, 72, 146 = K.A. XXII and XXIII). We may assume, then, that this 
passage presents MPOATWetc as criteria. 

Epicurus' argument begins with the requirement that one must have grasped 
what underlies words. Then follows what appears to be a three-part justification of 
this demand, of which the first and third parts are obviously related: 


(1) So that we may have them as a reference point against which to judge matters 
of opinion, inquiry, and puzzlement. 


3 Long and Sedley translation, with slight modifications. 

26 A thorough discussion of the relation of language to mpoAT|welg appeared recently in A. Manuwald, 
Die Prolepsislehre Epikurs (Bonn, 1972), pp. 87ff. — a work which regrettably came to my attention too 
late. It confirms the assumption made here that npoATyetg are what is meant by the expressions Tà 
brotetaypéva toic þOóyyoic and 16 npá tov évvónpa. 
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The claim that mpoArjweis ate that by which questions, opinions, etc., are 
evaluated does not appear to be further defended. By “evaluating” opinions 
Epicurus obviously means establishing their truth or falsehood. Of course ques- 
tions and problems cannot be described as true or false; thus “evaluating” them 
presumably means, as Sextus (M VIII 3312) assumes, to decide the truth or falsity 
of possible answers or solutions. 


(2, 3) Two undesirable consequences, obviously supposed to result from failure to 
grasp the MPOANWEIC, are mentioned. Since the word &Kpita follows 
énikpivetv, it must be assumed that the lack of a criterion is the reason 
why demonstration will go on endlessly. From this we can at least infer that 
these criteria serve as a necessary prerequisite for a demonstration. 


The third point — “or have words which are empty" — seems to need no 
explanation: if we have not grasped the meanings of the words we use, we do not 
know what we are talking about and thus utter only meaningless words or involve 
ourselves in contradiction (cf. KA. XXXVIT). This point does not, however, 
appear directly connected with the role of mpoAnwets as criteria — unless it be 
insofar as no decision at all can be reached about the truth or falsity of opinions if 
the words that are used have no definite meaning. In this sense grasping the 
npoAnwelg is a precondition for the evaluation of opinions, etc., though not 
sufficient for determining their truth or falsehood: to understand a judgment is not 
yet to know whether it is true or false. 

Interpreters seem to have found the second point troublesome. Following 
Bignone,”” some commentators have supposed that the words doógtkvostv 
and dmóósi5iG do not here refer, as they normally do, to demonstrations, but 
rather ate to be understood in the sense of “to define” and “definition.” If we have 
not grasped the meanings of words — so the argument runs according to Bignone 
— then we either lose ourselves in endless definitions, or produce nothing but 
empty talk. Bignone depends for this interpretation primarily on a passage in 
Erotianus (Us. fr. 258, p. 189) which reports an Epicurean argument against the 
usefulness of definitions for words familiar to everyone. Though this interpreta- 
tion may seem plausible at first glance, it has the disadvantage of assuming that the 
words Gnodetkvbew and dnddetélc are used here in a sense that is quite 
unusual, for Epicutus as well as for other authors, and hence misleading. More- 
over, it is not obvious why we should be lost in endless definitions in judging 
opinions or questions. The passage from Erotianus does not help here, since it only 
says that it is impossible to define all words, and superfluous to define some of the 
familiar ones, as they are just as intelligible as the words used to define them. 


? Epicuro, p. 73; followed, e.g., by Bailey, Epicurus (Oxford, 1926, repr. Hildesheim, 1970), p. 176; 
Ernout, Lucrèce (Commentaire vol. 1, 2nd printing Paris, 1962), Introd. p. LXI; R. M. Geer, Epicurus 
(Indianapolis, 1964), p. 9; A. Manuwald, Pro/epsislebre, p. 96. 
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The commentators do not take up this question; but it can no doubt be assumed 
that they are thinking of instances such as that cited by Diogenes (X 33): in order 
to determine whether an object seen at a distance is a horse or a cow, we must know 
what horses or cows generally look like. We can then decide, on the basis of closer 
inspection, whether one or the other is before us. This would obviously be 
impossible if we first had to ask what the words “horse” and “cow” mean. 

But this does not yet help us to understand why Epicurus should have thought 
that the meanings of words should xecessarily be grasped without the aid of further 
explanation. To continue with Diogenes’ example, it is surely conceivable that, for 
instance, the word “horse” might be defined for someone, who is thereby put in a 
position to decide the above-mentioned question. Epicurus, howevet, seems to be 
claiming here that TPoAT etc must necessarily be grasped without further explana- 
tion if they are to serve as criteria. The two sentences are linked with yap; this also 
indicates that the second sentence somehow justifies or explains the first. 

If the normal meaning of &róó£iSi is retained, the second sentence can be 
understood as an explanation of the regress argument. That is, if we assume that a 
demonstration, in Epicurus' sense, consists in establishing the truth of an opinion 
with the aid of a criterion, then it is clear that no proof can be demanded for the 
criteria themselves. For this would require still other criteria, and to atgue for them 
would require yet more, and so forth — in short, this demand would result in an 
infinite regress. 

The argument appears to be a vety abbreviated form of the one Aristotle uses 
(An. Po. 1 3, 72b5—25) to show that the first premises of scientific proofs must be 
apprehended as true without demonstration: if a proof is demanded for every 
premise, an infinite regress results and the possibility of knowledge founded on 
demonstration must be abandoned. If this possibility is to be preserved, it must be 
assumed that the first premises can be known apart from any demonstration. 

The infinite regress to which Epicurus alludes here does not follow, as it at first 
appears to, simply from the fact that we cannot rely on mPOATWetc as criteria, but 
only follows from the additional assumption that these criteria must themselves be 
proved. Until the second sentence it is not mentioned that TpoAT Weis must be 
evident without demonstration in order to be usable as criteria; hence the regress 
argument is intelligible only in conjunction with this explanation. 

Our interpretation of this passage offers a few clues to the question, deliberately 
postponed thus far, of exactly what a mpdAnyic is.” 

If preconceptions can be said to require no proof, then we must assume that 
they are such as to be describable either as demonstrated or as indemonstrable. 
This of course implies that they are something which can be true or false, i.e. 
thoughts (cf. Évvónpa) or propositions, and not — ot not only — mental images, as 
most interpreters assume (following Bailey). Accordingly, BAéreo001 cannot 


% For this cf. now A. Manuwald, Prokpsislebre, pp. 103£f. 
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well mean the contemplation of such an image. This word is obviously explained 
here by the phrase pndév &nodetEsws npooósio0at; and the opposite of the 
demand for a demonstration is not contemplation but the immediate comprehen- 
sion of a truth — just as one grasps a state of affairs by seeing it. Moreover, as De 
Witt? correctly pointed out, the preconception of justice (K.A. XXXVID, for 
example, can hardly be understood as an image. Likewise, qualities such as 
blessedness and immortality, which are supposed to form part of thenpóAmwic of 
the gods, are not the sort of thing that can be gathered from an image. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that De Witt is wrong simply to set aside the 
examples introduced by Diogenes, which in fact seem to suggest Bailey's interpre- 
tation, as false and misleading. It is quite plausible that Epicurus or a later 
Epicurean might have explained the connection between word and npóAnwvic 
using the example of the word “man,” hearing which evokes almost automatically 
(eb@Uc) a mental image from which certain characteristics can be, as it were, read 
off. But one cannot infer from this that all preconceptions must be understood as 
images. It is presumably incorrect to postulate a clear distinction between “true” 
images and true propositions on Epicurus' part — just as it would probably be 
mistaken to assume a clear distinction between perceptions and their linguistic 
expression. Insofar as npoAnvsig ate “seen,” it is natural to conceive of them as 
images; but insofar as they can be described as demonstrated or indemonstrable, 
we have to understand them as propositions. According to the passage just 
discussed it is obviously more important for their role as criteria that they are self- 
evident truths. Hence it will be better to assume that, in this context, “preconcep- 
tions" are taken to be certain general propositions which underlie our use of the 
corresponding words. Examples would be: “What is useful to human society is 
just” (K.A. XXXVII) or “The gods are blessed and immortal” (D.L. X 123). 

From the parallel to Aristotle’s argument in the Posterior Analytics, finally, there 
follows a plausible interpretation of the term mpdAnwig — which, according to 
Cicero (ND I 17, 44), Epicurus coined himself. As we saw, npoA1]ysig are self- 
evident truths which must have been grasped at the outset of a philosophical 
inquiry or prior to an argument. This suggests that TPdANWIG is to be understood 
similarly to the Aristotelian expression mpoytv@oKdpevov (An. Po. I 1, 71a6): 
“preconceptions” are those hypotheses or items of knowledge which one must 
already have at the beginning of an investigation and from which one must proceed 
in a demonstration. 

To return to our starting point: that npotysg must be self-evident is not 
established by the fact that there is no higher criterion, as in the case of perceptions. 
The argument in this case is that an infinite regress would result if the preconcep- 
tions, which are obviously the only candidates for criteria, themselves required a 
demonstration. The parallel to Aristotle’s regress argument indicates that, as 


? Epicurus, p. 144. 
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criteria, preconceptions have a status analogous to that of the first premises in 
Aristotle's theory of science. The difference lies in the conceptions of what a 
demonstration is: while for Aristotle the demonstration of a scientific proposition 
consists in its syllogistic derivation from first premises, Epicurus seems to think of 
a proof as the evaluation of an opinion with the help of criteria, whereby the 
opinion is shown to be true. 

This point will become clearer when we deal with the Epicurean “method of 
testing beliefs." 

Epicurus uses the expression évapyeia” to describe the self-evident truth of 
the criteria. However, évapyew or évapynua (D.L. X 72) do not denote the 
self-evident nature of these truths, as one might at first suppose, but rather the self- 
evident truths themselves. This is probably the import of Sextus’ remark (M VII 
203) that Epicurus also spoke of davtacia as évapyeta. The word évapysia 
can also appear as a synonym for atoOnotg or kpitpiov (cf. K.A. XXII and 
XXIII, since presumably all and only those truths which serve as criteria would be 
considered self-evident. 


Methods of testing beliefs 


Apart from being themselves true, which is a precondition of the criteria being 
used as criteria, theit role as a means of evaluation consists in testing non-evident 
truth or falsehood. A corresponding method of evaluation is described in the 
theory of éruiaprópnoi; and àvtuiapropnoig. A detailed report on this 
theory first appears in Sextus Empiricus (M VII 211—216), whose source may have 
been the Epicurean Demetrius Laco?! (second century B.c.). In Epicurus himself 
we find only a brief allusion to the theory (D.L. X 51). Given the well-known 
conservatism of the Epicurean school, we can probably assume that Demetrius at 
least intended to give an orthodox presentation of Epicurus’ doctrine. 

If we start from Sextus’ text, we have the following account: an opinion (óga) 
is true if it is confirmed (Énutaptopnoito) by évapyetc (in Sextus, a synonym 
for atoðnors) or is not refuted by them (obk &vupiaptopnoto); it is false if 
it is not confirmed (ok £nriaptopnoic) by perception or is refuted by it 


» F.H, Sandbach (*"Evvoia and npóñnyiç in the Stoic Theory of Knowledge”; Class. Quarterly 1930, 
reprinted in Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. A. Long (London, 1971), pp. 22-37) supposes that Epicurus 
introduced this expression into philosophical terminology. This may well be the case for the word 
évapyeva,; the adjective évapyés, on the other hand, can already be found in Plato in the relevant 
sense; cf. the passage 757. 179D, cited above. Cicero claims that the earlier Peripatetics described 
the first premisses of scientific arguments as évapyi (perspicua; æ fin. IV 4, 8); in one passage, 
S.E. explicitly ascribes the wordévapyéc, in the sense of “self-evident,” to Theophrastus (M VII 218). 
Thus the fact that évapyéo and èvapysia are later used in the same way by Aca- 
demics, Peripatetics, Stoics, and Epicureans is hardly likely to be due to the influence of Epicurean 
terminology. 

?! C£. V. de Falco, L’Epicureo Demetrio Lacone (Naples, 1923), p. 19. 
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(& vta propnoto) (211). This general summary of the theory also occurs nearly 
wotd for word in Epicurus himself (D.L. X 51) and in Diogenes Laertius (X 34). 
Only in Sextus, however, do we find in addition an explanation, with examples, of 
the various concepts. 

From this it emerges, first of all, that the pairs of concepts éxutaptopnotc/ 
obk éruiaptopnots (confirmation/non-confirmation) and dvtipaptwpyots 
/ovK dvupaptopnoig (refutation/ non-refutation) are not applicable to the 
same range of opinions. Sextus speaks of confirmation and non-confirmation in 
the case of opinions concerning observable states of affairs, of refutation and non- 
refutation in the case of opinions concerning unobservable states of affairs. 
Epicurus himself seems to have distinguished these two classes of opinion with the 
expressions TÒ tpoop£vov (that which awaits [sc. confirmation]) and &SnAov 
(unobservable) (cf. D.L. X 38; K.A. XXIV) — the expression mpoopévov obvi- 
ously referring to the opinions themselves, while the expression GSnAOV refers at 
least primarily to the intended state of affairs. 

For purposes of clarity it seems preferable to discuss the theory by following 
this classification rather than Sextus’ classification of opinions into true and false. 

According to Sextus’ account, opinions concerning observable states of affairs 
are true if they are confirmed by perception. As his example indicates, this means 
that, in general terms, the opinion that p is true if it is confirmed by the perception 
that p (212). 

Such an opinion counts as false if it is not confirmed by perception. If the 
expression oÓK émaptopro is taken to be the contradictory of 
EXIWAPTOPNOIG (as seems natural at first glance), this would have to mean that 
the opinion that p is to count as false precisely when the perception that p does 
not occur. But Sextus gives a different explanation: according to him oÓK 
émaptopnoic should be taken to refer to the case in which the perception that 
not-p occurs (215). 

Considering that an opinion which is “not confirmed” counts as false, this is 
certainly a plausible interpretation. For it would indeed be surprising if an opinion 
were supposed to be considered false simply because of the fact that the corre- 
sponding perception does not occut or cannot be produced. If the opinion 
concerns an untepeatable event of short duration — e.g. “lightning just struck” or 
“there goes a hare” — it will often not be possible to evaluate it later. But of course 
this does not mean that the opinion must be false. 

If we accept Sextus' interpretation on these grounds, it is still unclear how we 
are to deal with those by no means rare cases in which an opinion that p is neither 
confirmed by the perception that p nor “not confirmed" by the perception that 
not-p. Sextus does not mention this possibility, and we have no text either by 
Epicurus himself or by another author which deals with this question. But 
Epicurus’ treatment of a special case of this type, in connection with opinions 
concerning unobservable states of affairs, gives an indication of how such judg- 
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ments would have to be made. Hence we will first examine the second pair of 
concepts, dvtpaptopnaic/ovK divtuapropnotc. 

In the case of opinions concerning unobservable states of affairs, direct 
confirmation of the opinion that? through the perception that will obviously not 
be possible. For this class of cases the rules of &vtutaptopnou and oùk 
&vupapcopnote hold: such an opinion is true if it is not refuted by perception; 
it is false if it is refuted by perception. According to Sextus, (vtutap topmotg is to 
be understood as “the destruction of the phenomenon by the supposed unobserv- 
able" (214; &va.okev] toO datvopévon tH brootabevt dng). 

An opinion concerning unobservable states of affairs is thus false if it contra- 
dicts any self-evident perception. Of coutse, if p refers to an unobservable state of 
affairs, not-p can no more be the content of a perception than p. Hence for an 
opinion that p to be “refuted by perception” obviously does not mean that it 
contradicts the perception that not-f, but rather, as Sextus’ example indicates, that 
the negation of a perceptual proposition follows from it. According to Epicurean 
doctrine, for example, there follows from the Stoic thesis that there is no empty 
space, the negation of the self-evident perceptual proposition “there is motion.” 
Hence the Stoic thesis “destroys” a self-evident truth and is therefore false. 

The expression 00K dvupaptopnoits suggests, once again, that the contra- 
dictory of d vta propri is intended, that is, non-contradiction or, in modern 
terms, compatibility (in this case obviously with all self-evident perceptual propo- 
sitions). But from Sextus' interpretation it seems to follow in this case as well that 
avtaptopyois and ok dvtuiaprtopmnoig are related as contraries: obK 
dvupaptopnoig is defined as “the following of the supposed, i.e. believed, 
unobservable from the phenomenon" (213; dkoAovuOta. tod brootabévtos 
Kai 8o&ac0£vtoc GSHAov t$ hatvopév~). Thus an opinion concerning an 
unobservable state of affairs can only count as not refuted, and hence as true, when 
it follows from some self-evident perceptual proposition. 

As with the first case, this interpretation is obviously more plausible than that 
suggested by the expression itself. For if an opinion is indeed compatible with all 
the phenomena, but follows from none of them, the same will be true of its 
negation. Assuming that all opinions consistent with the phenomena count as true, 
this kind of case would lead to the contradiction that both and not-p must be true. 
Even supposing that Epicurus attached little value to logic, one would not like to 
think that he overlooked this.” 


? For the text of this passage cf. W. Heintz, Studien zu Sextus Empiricus (Schriften der Königsberger Gelehrten 
Gesellschaft, Sonderreihe Vol. 2; Halle, 1932), pp. 1044. 

3 Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), pp. 260ff., does indeed accept the view that 
according to Epicurus all beliefs compatible with the phenomena have to count as true. But he does 
not seem to have understood clearly the unwelcome consequences of this assumption when he writes: 
“The conclusion is surprising, but perfectly consistent.” 
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If, on the other hand, we accept Sextus’ interpretation, and also make the 
natural assumption that the phenomena do not stand in contradiction to one 
another, then on this conception of obK AVTWAPTOPTGIS no contradiction can 
occur. 

Heintz,” however, thinks that this interpretation of obk &vtuiaptopnotg 
probably originated in a later Epicurean source. The choice of expression indicates, 
according to him, that Epicurus wished to avoid this strict conception. Now there 
are in fact some passages in the letter to Pythocles (D.L. X 88; 92; cf. 95.2, 98 ob 
paga) in which ook &vruaptopeioOot is obviously meant to be under- 
stood in the sense of “to be consistent.” But on the other hand it also emerges from 
these passages, as we shall see, that Epicurus by no means wished to define as true 
everything consistent with the phenomena. Even if the stricter interpretation of 
the termovk &vtaptopnots did originate with a later Epicurean, it can at least 
be traced back to a distinction Epicurus makes between various possibilities of 
“agreement with the phenomena.” It seems that he used the expression obK 
AVTWMApTOPNOIC at times in the strict sense of “following from a phenomenon” 
(e.g. D.L. X 47, 48), at times in the wider sense of “to be compatible.” That he 
employed the term in its narrower sense in the context of the ENLApPTOPTSIC 
theory seems to me quite probable on the grounds mentioned above.? 

If we accept this interpretation, we are again faced with the question of how to 
decide the truth-value of those opinions which neither contradict nor follow from 
any phenomenon. This possibility, like the possibility that an opinion concerning 
an observable state of affairs be neither confirmed nor “not confirmed,” is not 
mentioned by Sextus. 

We should not simply assume that this omission is to be blamed on Sextus or his 
sources. Neither Diogenes nor Epicurus himself mentions, in their brief summa- 
ries of the ériiaptopnoig theory, the possibility that an opinion might be 
neither confirmed nor not confirmed, or neither refuted nor not refuted. To judge 
by their form, the pairs of expressions Empoaptopnoic/ovx ENWLAPTOPTOIS 
and avtpaptopnoic/ovK d&vtpaptopnors certainly appear to refer to 
contradictories, though according to Sextus’ interpretation as well as on factual 
grounds they are presumably terms for conttaries. It seems entirely possible that 
Sextus' account traces back to an Epicurean source in which it was assumed that 
for every opinion one of the four conditions mentioned must apply. On the other 


* Studien p. 112, n. 2. 

55 Epicurus use of the expressions émtpaptopnots and dvtaptoprots has a precise parallel in 
Plato's use of ovpida@vetv (cf. R. Robinson, Plate’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1953), pp. 
126—129, on Phd. 100A). The parallel shows, on the one hand, that such a dual role for the concept 
cannot be ruled out, and, on the other hand, that we need not suppose, with Heintz, that a conscious 
commitment to one of the possible interpretations underlies the chosen expressions. Furthermore 
Epicurus also uses o0pi$G vov and Gvpdevic. in the corresponding manner; cf. D.L. X 86, 87, 93, 
95, 98, 112; fr. (24) 42.6; (27) 28.2, 29.13; 127 Arr. 
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hand, Epicurus did speak, in another context, of precisely those cases which are 
here omitted, and it is still possible that he went into this question in a more detailed 
treatment of “agreement with the phenomena” such as is apparently mentioned in 
one of Philodemus' treatises (fr. 127 Arr. = 212 Us.). 

In a short section at the close of the letter to Herodotus, Epicurus discusses the 
explanation of astronomical and meteorological phenomena (D.L. X 79-80). He 
explains that, just as in the case of particular events, it may be possible to come up 
with several different explanations. In such cases one must take into consideration 
the number of different ways in which similar phenomena occur in our experience 
(nap’ hiv; for this expression cf. D.L. X 51, 88, 91, 95), and adjust the explana- 
tion accordingly. On the other hand, we should be disdainful of those who are 
unable to distinguish what occurs in only one way and what can occur in several 
ways (Lovayds vs. TAEovaYas yıvóusvov or ovpPatvov). 

Examples of this type of occurrence are found, as one might expect, in the letter 
to Pythocles, which deals with meteorological phenomena, and in the correspond- 
ing section in Lucretius. In both sources there are also a number of methodological 
remarks similar to those just cited (cf. [j/5.] D.L. X 86, 87, 93, 95, 97, 98, 100; Lucr. 
V 526—533; VI 703-711). In his sixth book Lucretius gives an example of an 
(observable) particular event for which several (possible) causes can be found and 
must be taken into consideration. An event such as a man's death can have a whole 
range of different causes. If we do not know the cause of death in a given case, then, 
according to Lucretius, we must enumerate all possible causes, in order that the 
actual cause be included among them. Under the circumstances, we cannot 
establish which is the actual cause, but we do know that one of the possible causes 
must have been present." 

A man's death is the sort of event which may come about in various ways. Every 
opinion according to which one of the possible causes is responsible is thus 


36 Lucr. VI 703-711: 

Sunt aliquot quoque res quarum unam dicere causam 

non satis est, verum pluris, unde una tamen sit; 

corpus ut exanimum siquod procul ipse iacere 

conspicias hominis, fit ut omnis dicere causas 

conveniat leti, dicatur ut illius una; 

nam (ne) que eum ferro nec frigore vincere possis 

interiisse neque a morbo neque forte veneno, 

verum aliquid genere esse ex hoc quod contigit ei 

scimus. item in multis hoc rebus dicere habemus. 
[Some things there are, too, not a few, for which to tell one cause is not enough; we must give more, one 
of which is yet the actual cause; just as if you yourself were to see the lifeless body of a man lying before you, 
it would be right that you should name all causes of death, in order that the one cause of that man's death 
might be told. For you could not prove that he had perished by the sword or of cold, or by disease or 
perchance by poison, but we know that it was something of this sort which was his fate. Likewise, we can say 
the same in many cases." Tr. C. Bailey.] 
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compatible with the statement that this person has died. Insofar as there are no 
further perceptions from which we might infer which cause was actually operative 
in this case, we can of course enumerate the possible causes, but we cannot decide 
on the truth or falsity of the various opinions on the basis of the given phenomena. 
Lucretius explicity stresses in this passage that one cause must in fact have been 
present (704). Since, however, it can no longer be determined which of the possible 
explanations is correct in this case, all the possible causes must be named in order 
that we can be sure of having covered the actual cause. 

As with particular events, so also phenomena whose causes are in principle 
unobsetvable can occut in vatious ways in our experience. In such cases it is, in 
Epicurus' view, unscientific to take only one single explanation into consideration 
(cf. D.L. X 87; 104; D. Oen. fr. VIII Chilton). On the contrary, all explanations 
which agree with the phenomena must be accepted as possible. Which explanation 
holds for which cases cannot be determined on the basis of the phenomena (cf. 
D.L. X 98, 99). He is obviously not saying here that every explanation which does 
not conflict with any phenomenon is to count as true. In Lucretius as well as in the 
letter to Pythocles it is said, rather, that they are all possible in equal measure — as 
of course would also be the case with the different explanations for a particular 
observable event. Now we would hardly want to ascribe to Epicurus the thesis that 
phenomena such as eclipses, thunderstorms, etc., occur in different ways on 
different occasions. Lucretius seems to suggest (V 526—533) that while the various 
explanations could not hold true in one world at different times, they might hold 
true simultaneously in different worlds. One of the explanations must hold true for 
out world; but we cannot know with certainty which one it is: 


nam quid in hoc mundo sit eorum ponere certum 

difficilest; sed quid possit fiatque per omne 

in variis mundis varia ratione creatis, 

id doceo plurisque sequor disponere causas, 

motibus astrorum quae possint esse per omne; 

e quibus una tamen sit et haec quoque causa necessest, 

quae vegeat motum signis; sed quae sit earum 

praecipere haud quaquamst pedetemptim progredientis. 
[For it is hard to declare for certain which of these causes it is in this world; but 
what can happen and does happen through the universe in the diverse worlds, fash- 
ioned on diverse plans, that is what I teach, and go on to set forth many causes for the 
motions of the stats, which may exist throughout the universe; and of these it must 
needs be one which in our world too gives strength to the motions of the heavenly signs; 


but to affirm which of them it is, is in no wise the task of one treading forward step by 
step." Tr. C. Bailey] 


Both statements about the cause of a man's death and explanations of meteoro- 
logical phenomena are opinions which do not derive from or are confirmed by a 
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phenomenon and do not contradict or are — in the strict sense — “not confirmed" 
by one. Assuming that the same rules hold for the remaining cases of such opinions 
as for these two special cases, these passages allow us to infer Epicurus’ answer to 
out eatlier question as to how we are to determine the truth or falsity of such 
opinions: an opinion concerning observable states of affairs which is neither 
confirmed nor “not confirmed" by perception counts as possibly true; and likewise 
an opinion concerning unobservable states of affairs which neither contradicts nor 
follows from a phenomenon. One of these opinions must in every case be true; 
which one it is cannot, however, be determined. In the passage cited above 
Epicurus uses the expression io vay óc (“in a single way") as a counterpart of the 
expression T'À £o vou Gc (“in several ways"). For events which can occur in several 
different ways, there are, as we saw, several explanations which are compatible with 
the phenomenon and therefore count as possible. If a state of affairs is of a kind 
that can come about in only one way, presumably there will also be only one 
explanation which agrees with the phenomenon. 

This explanation would then have to count as the only possible one and hence 
would be considered true. According to the letter to Pythocles, for example, 
Epicurus believed that there was only one possibility of agreement with the 
phenomena for the theses that there are atoms and that there is void (86). Now that 
we have clarified the meaning of the expression NAsovay@c, its opposite is no 
longer difficult to explain. There is obviously only one possibility of agreement 
between opinion and phenomenon when an opinion is confirmed by, or follows 
from, a phenomenon; every hypothesis incompatible with this opinion must 
contradict the phenomenon in question and thus be false. Conversely, of course, it 
is also the case that the opinion in question can be accepted as true according to the 
theory of énimaptópno and d&vtpaptopyots. Hence we need not be sur- 
prised, with Bailey, that Epicurus presented his own physical theory not as merely 
one of several that are compatible with the phenomena, but rather as the only true 
one. He proved its principles, as can be seen in the letter to Herodotus and in 
Lucretius (cf. e.g. D.L. 39—44, (67); Lucr. I 159—214; 215-235; 329—345)," by 
showing (or attempting to show) that their negation is incompatible with a well- 
known phenomenon. And this of course implies, as Sextus' source quite rightly 
says, that these principles follow from a phenomenon and so can be proven to be 
true. It is thus quite superfluous to postulate, as Bailey does,” a special sort of 


?' For this form of argument cf. Ph. de Lacy, “Colotes’ First Criticism of Democritus, " in Jsonomia, J. 
Mau and E. G. Schmidt, eds. (Berlin, 1964), pp. 67-78. 

9*5 The Greek Atomists, pp. 265, 426—430. On Bailey’s theory cf. D. Furley, “Knowledge of Atoms and 
Void in Epicureanism,” in Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy, J.P. Anton and G. L. Kustas, eds. (Albany, 
1971), pp. 607-619. 

Ihave not gone into the Epicurean theory of signs, which of course is involved in the establishment 
of claims of contradiction or consequence, because to deal with it would go beyond the limits of this 
essay. Furley (Tivo Studies, pp. 613-617) shows that the Epicureans did not appeal to a special sort of 
intellectual intuition in this context. 
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knowledge through which (according to Epicurus) one can achieve certainty 
concerning unobservable state of affairs. The passages with which Bailey attempts 
to support this view do not, by his own admission, suffice to prove his interpreta- 
tion, whereas, as we have seen, the theory of émmsaptopnots and &vtipap- 
TOPNO is sufficient to establish Epicurus’ claims to truth. 

In regard to Epicurus’ second criterion, mpdAnwic, no corresponding pro- 
cedure is given. But from a series of arguments in which Epicurus makes use 
of npoA1]yeig it can be inferred that similar rules must hold for this criterion 
also. 

In judging an opinion or question with the help of a mpdAnwic we must 
distinguish at least two types of cases, according to whether the word whose 
npóAnwig is being applied as a criterion stands in the place of the subject or 
predicate of the proposition in question. 

With propositions of the form “Xis Y” (e.g. “all X are Y" or “some Xis Y") - 
case 1 — thenpóA nig of X can be used to check whether the predicate Y follows 
from or contradicts X. If Y follows from.X, the corresponding proposition is true; 
if, on the other hand, Y contradicts X, it is false. If Y is compatible with X, but does 
not follow from it, the opinion in question will presumably count as possibly true. 

An example of this sort of use of TPOAnyelc is found in Epicurus' argument 
concerning the nature of the gods: the popular opinion that the gods govetn the 
world and concern themselves with human affairs is refuted by the fact that 
troubles, concerns, anger, and gratitude are incompatible with the blessedness 
which follow from the MPOANYIS of the gods | (Di L. X 77;00 yap ovpovovoiy 
npaypatetat Kal $povtiàec Koi ópyoi Kai Xdpitec pakapiótntu GAA’ év 
doðevela kal dpe Kal npooótrjost TOV TANOIOV tTadta yivetat, cf. also 
KA. I). For the “derivation” of propositions about the gods from their mpoANWic 
cf. (ad Men.) D.L. X 123-124: nüv 58 16 gvAattEW adtod SvvapEevov tHY 
uetà a>0apoias HaKapidtnta nepi adtov SdEaCe. 

In judging an opinion of the form “Y is X” (e.g. “this Y is an X" or “all Y are 
AX") — case 2 — we must obviously ask whether the object Y has those qualities 
which an X must have according to itstpóAmnwig. If the object corresponds to the 
MPOANWIc, the proposition in question is true; otherwise it is false. If, for whatever 
reason, it cannot be determined whether they correspond, the opinion in question 
would again have to count as possibly true. Examples of the sort of application are 
found in K. A. XXXVII and XXXVIII (on the question of whether anything is just 
or not) as well as in D.L. X 33 (the question whether an object seen from afar is a 
horse or a cow). 

These two ptocedures obviously correspond to those just reviewed for 
d vupaptopnois (case 1) and éntaptopnois (case 2); hence it is not sur- 
prising when in one passage Epicurus also speaks of émpapropetodo1 in 
connection with a npóAnyis (K.A. XXXVII: Tò pèv émpaptopovpevov óu 
ovpdéper év aig ypstais tis xpóg GAAAOVS Kotvoviag tÕV 
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voutoOévrov eivai &waiov get 10d Sikaiov yópav «8» si, idv te tò 
avtd not YÉVNTAL QV TE ur] TÒ adbtd’... KAV HETATNINTY TÒ KATE TÒ 
Sika1ov cvppEepov, xpóvov õé tiva eic THY TPSANWIV évapuórtg, ObSEV 
fittov éxeivov tòv xpóvov Tv 8tkauov . . . [What is legally deemed to be just 
has its existence in the domain of justice whenever it is attested to be useful in the 
requirements of social relationships, whether or not it turns out to be the same for 
all... . And even if what is useful in the sphere of justice changes but fits the 
preconception for some time, it was no less just throughout that time...” Tr. Long 
and Sedley.] 

At this point it seems important to draw attention to the fact that the use of the 
criterion should not be extended so far that every proposition of the form “this is 
an X" must be considered a case for the application of a criterion.” This assump- 
tion would obviously lead to an infinite regress: in order to establish whether 
something is an X, one would have to appeal to the properties Y and Z; in order to 
establish whether Y and Z are present, one would have to appeal to the properties 
Y, and Y, Z and Z,, which are what decides about Y and Z respectively, and so on 
ad infinitum. To be able to pose the question whether something is an X or a Y — to 
continue with Diogenes’ example, a horse or a cow — it must already have been seen 
to be an object of such a sort that this question can be sensibly put — for example, 
an animal — and this cannot again involve the use of a criterion. "Preconceptions" 
may have a part in every occurrence of an opinion or perceptual proposition, but 
these uses must be distinguished from their use as criteria. A remark which 
Diogenes makes at X 33/34, in the context of the horse/cow example, may stem 
from a corresponding distinction: Kai tò 60&actóv dnd npotépou tivdg 
évapyobds "pau ài 6 dvadépovtes Aéyousv. oiov nóðev iopev si 
todté éouv dvOponoc." [And opinion depends upon something prior and 
self-evident, which is our point of reference when we say, e.g., ‘How do we know 
if this is a man?’ " Tr. Long and Sedley.] 

The epistemological model which we have sketched here can be summed up as 
follows: in order to be able to decide the truth or falsehood of opinions or theories 
about states of affairs which are unobservable or not immediately given, we must 
appeal to a class of self-evident truths, with the help of which we can test opinions 
and so forth. If no such truths are available, we will not be able to decide the truth 
or falsity of any propositions. If, then, we wish to hold to the possibility of 


? This is explicitly asserted by several interpreters; cf., e.g., Bailey, The Greek Atomists, pp. 247f£.; De Witt, 
Epicurus, p. 133. F. Merbach, de Epicuri Canonica (Weida, 1909), gives a concise summary of this 
interpretation (p. 50): “Quin etiam si évapyés aliquod percipimus, npóAnwiw adhibemus, et si 
accurate nos examinamus, in talibus quoque perceptionibus duas illas actiones distinguere possumus; 
sed uno quasi temporis momento óA profertur et iudicatur, ita ut una actio appellandi vel 
cognoscendi videatur. ” 

*) C£. the Stoic doctrine according to which Aóyog is a collection of mpoAnwers (Galen de Hipp. et Plat. 
Plac. V, p. 422 Mü.) or develops out of them (Aet. Plac IV 11.4, p. 400 D.). Also cf. p. 60, below. 
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distinguishing truth and falsehood, we must (according to Epicurus) accept at least 
two types of self-evident truth: perceptions and preconceptions. The truth or 
falsity of opinions can then be determined by testing whether the opinion in 
question is compatible or incompatible with these self-evident truths or follows 
from one of them. 

Epicurus’ theory of criteria is thus not really a theory of knowledge (in the sense 
of a theory of how knowledge is arrived at); rather, like Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, 
it is a theory of science — a theory of how, from certain given pieces of knowledge, 
we can atrive at further knowledge. As we will see in what follows, this fundamen- 
tally distinguishes it from the Stoic doctrine of the criterion, which belongs to the 
theory of perceptual knowledge. 


THE STOICS AND THE SKEPTICS 


4 , 
Kata Tz UK] $a vraocia 


The Stoics, as Diogenes (VII 54) reports, named several quite different things as 
ctiteria of truth. Despite this divergence, to which I shall return later, there is one 
doctrine which obviously passed for the official view of the school and which 
Sextus and other authors present as the Stoic theory. According to this doctrine, 
the criterion of truth was Kata mnt] davtacia.” Diogenes, too, quotes at 
least the authors Chrysippus, Antipater, and Apollodorus for this theory; the 
expression KATAANNTIKN þavtacia can be traced back to the founder of the 
school, Zeno. 

A cataleptic or cognitive impression, according to Zeno’s definition (which 
was obviously adopted unaltered by the school) is an impression “that comes 
from what is, is imprinted and impressed in exact accordance with what is, and 
is such that an impression of this kind could not come about from what is not” 
Gnd brapyovtos Kai Kat’ aùtò tò badpyov évanopepaypévn Kal 
évanscopaylopévn, noia odK dv yévorto and pt brapyovtos, S.E. 
M VII 248, 426; PH II 4; D.L. VII 50; Cic. Luc. 6, 18; 24, 77, etc.; cf. SVF I p. 
17f£). 

The first two clauses of this definition stipulate that such an impression must be 
true; it is the third clause ("and is such that . . .”) which at first sight creates 
difficulties. It is not entirely clear how an impression which corresponds exactly to 
the object or state of affairs from which it originates should be such that it could 
also come from something else. According to Cicero, this clause was added in 
response to an objection by the Skeptic Arcesilaus (Lue. 24, 77). Cicero's remark is 


^' A literal translation might be “apprehending impression"; I will use “cataleptic impression." For the 
Greek expression cf. now F. H. Sandbach, “Phantasia Kataleptike," in ed. A.A. Long, Problems in 
Stoicism (n. 30 above), pp. 9-21. 
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confirmed by Sextus (M VII 252), who reports that the Stoics appended this clause 
to their original definition because the Academics, unlike the Stoics, did not 
consider it impossible for there to be a false impression exactly similar to the one 
in question. The Academic objection makes clear what the addition is supposed to 
mean: a cataleptic impression must be such that it cannot be confused with a false 
one, i.e. it must be not only true, but also, as an impression, different from every 
false one. 

The Stoics later explained this by saying that cataleptic impressions bear a 
characteristic mark of truth by which they can be distinguished with certainty from 
false impressions (cf. Cicero Lue. 18, 59; 22, 69; 25, 84; S.E. M VII 252, 4088). It 
emerges from the account of Stoic doctrine in Cicero and Sextus that a cataleptic 
impression was, for the earlier Stoics at least, an impression in the narrower sense 
of the word, i.e. a sense-impression, not a representation which could refer to 
objects not present or unobservable.” We must now ask what was meant by calling 
an impression which meets the given conditions a criterion of truth. 

Although the Stoics, as we mentioned, occasionally also used the analogy with 
a KO. Vv, nothing seems to remain of the model which forms the basis of the 
Epicurean Canonic in the Stoic doctrine of the criterion. The decisive difference 
from Epicurus lies in the fact that KaTaAnTTUKh davtacia was held to be a 
criterion for the very state of affairs from which it arose (cf. S.E. M VII 430; 252). 
Such an impression is that by which we recognize that something (within the scope 
of perception) is the case; and this also seems to be precisely what is meant by the 
term Kpitriptov. Under these conditions, however, the analogy with a straight- 
edge is unsuitable. It is obviously impossible to compare the þavtacia with the 
state of affairs which occasions it to see if they agree or not. Thus when the Stoics 
(D.L. VII 41, 42) spoke of kavóveg koi kpitripta, they were presumably just 
unteflectively following traditional usage. 

Instead of the Kavóv analogy they explain the role of davtacia with an 
analogy which Aetius (Plac. IV 12.2 = SVF II 54) ascribes to Chrysippus: as light 
shows both itself and that which it surrounds, so also the davtaoia shows itself 
and that which gave rise to it (cf. S.E. M VII 163). 

The ctiterion of the Stoics is therefore not an instrument for judging the truth 
and falsehood of opinions, like Epicurus' criterion, but rather a means for estab- 
lishing what is or is not the case within the scope of perception. Thus instead of a 
KPITNplov tfjg &An8elog Sextus also often speaks of a KPITNPLOV THIS 
bnapEews (cf M VII 27, 31; PH I 21, II 14). The conditions which such a 
criterion must fulfill, according to the Stoics, are put forth in the Zenonian 
definition of kata mnt davtacia. This emerges from an argument of 
Carneades, preserved by Sextus (M VII 159f£). Sextus says that Carneades first 
showed, in an argument directed against all dogmatic philosophers, that nothing is 


? On the question of the scope of kata mnt] pavtacia cf. Appendix, pp. 73-76. 
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without qualification a criterion of truth.” He proceeded to show in a second 
argument that a criterion, should there be one, could not be independent of the 
affection arising from the objects of perception. Thus the criterion must be sought 
in the affections of the soul caused by self-evident states of affairs. But this affection 
was nothing other than davtacta. Since, however, sense-impressions are not 
always indicative of the ttue state of affairs, it necessarily follows that one could not 
accept every impression as a criterion, but only the true ones, if any. But as there 
are no true impressions of such a kind that they cannot also be false — because for 
every true impression a false one can be found which is indistinguishable from it — 
the criterion would have to consist in an impression of a kind that could just as well 
be false as true. Such an impression, however, would not be cataleptic — that is, 
would not be productive of knowledge — and thus could not be a criterion. 

This argument clearly shows that Carneades understood a criterion of truth to 
be a means for establishing what is the case. What is judged with the help of the 
criterion is not an opinion but the presence or existence of an observable object or 
state of affairs. Carneades says this explicitly in the following argument, in which he 
shows that reason too (Adyoc) cannot be a criterion (M VII 165). The first 
argument also shows that he accepted the conditions for a criterion laid down by 
the Stoics. But since he, like his Skeptic predecessors, regarded it as an established 
fact that there was nothing which met these conditions, he took his argument to 
prove the Skeptical conclusion that nothing could be known. 

The Academic Skeptics’ critique of the Stoic theory of the criterion was 
designed from the beginning to show that there could not be impressions of the 
kind postulated by the Stoics, because for every true impression a false but 
qualitatively identical one could be found. For this reason, the Stoic theory has 
sometimes been construed as an answer to the question of how one can distinguish 
between true and false impressions.“ According to Hicks, a criterion of truth is to 
be understood as the "sign" by which the truth of a davtaoia is recognized. 


95 öt obddév onv &nAGG dAn0slac KpitHptov. Bury renders this passage as: “that there is 
absolutely no criterion of truth. " Stough (Greek Skepticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles), 1969, p. 58, n. 
53) has pointed out that this reading obviously contradicts the doctrine of Carneades described in 
what follows. A review of Sextus’ use of ÅnAÕG (all passages in Janáček, Index, s.v.) shows that this 
wotd always indicates a contrast. It can be used to mark vatious contrasts according to the context; 
e.g., "general/particular" (PH 10; I139, 247; III 153); “with/without proof"; “only the one/not the 
other as well” (PHI 197, 230; II 4, 10; M 1215); “absolute/relative” (PHTI 104, 241). Thus it cannot 
be assumed that &mA@c is used simply to emphasize obĝév here. Rather, the qualification &mA@¢ 
seems to modify the predicate oti . . . xpvrrjpiov. M VII 257 offers perhaps the clearest parallel 
to our passage: OÒ% GAG Kpurriptov yivetat Tig dÀmstac fj KATAAnATIKH davtacia, 
GAN Stav pndév Evotnpa ëxy. 

In our passage, & tA seems to be explained by the sentence which follows: t& vro, yàp voto. 
... Ota yebóstat Tii. Thus we might translate: “that nothing is without qualification a criterion of 
truth" — which is to say that there is no infallible criterion. 

^ Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, p. 70; Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 131; Stough, Greek Skepticism, p. 38. 
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Assuming that ka to mtr] þavtracia was actually supposed to be a means 
for establishing what is the case, one might think that it would be misleading to 
describe it as a KPLTNPLOV tç d meta. A criterion of truth must, so it seems, 
primarily determine the truth and falsity of opinions. On the other hand, it could be 
argued that an impression which makes it possible to recognize what is the case also 
establishes, by that very fact, that the corresponding proposition is true. A means 
of judging what is the case is eo ipso also a means for judging truth and falsehood. 
(The same point could, by the way, also be made about the use of the expression 
«pitripiov tfj GANVEtac as a term for a faculty of judgment.) 

Apart from such considerations, the interpretation according to which the Stoic 
criterion determines the truth or falsity of impressions seems neither to be 
supported by the existing texts nor particularly convincing in itself. For if 
KO. toL miu] $a.vxa.oto. wete taken as a sign of the truth of an impression, one 
would obviously have to take it as a sign of its own truth. The Stoics did indeed 
speak of a “special character" or a “mark of truth,” by which cataleptic impressions 
were said to be distinguished from non-cataleptic impressions. This, however, was 
only a characteristic of the Stoic criterion, not the criterion itself. 

Even if Ka ta) nux] davtacta cannot be taken as a sign of the truth of an 
impression, we can still ask whether the Stoics understood it as a sign of the 
existence of a state of affairs. Up until now, we have been saying that a criterion in 
the Stoic sense is that “by which" the existence of a state of affairs comes to be 
known, without going further into the meaning of “by which." Chrysippus’ light 
analogy is no longer of help here, since it appears to be concerned with all sense- 
impressions, and since it is difficult to see how a distinction between true and 
false impressions could be introduced into the framework of this analogy. A 
natural interpretation of “by which" seems to be that the criterion renders know- 
ledge possible because it is a sign or proof of the existence of a certain state of 
affairs. 

Given the Zenonian definition of KatadnntiKh davtaoia, this interpreta- 
tion does not seem very plausible at first sight. For assuming that Zeno was trying 
to define that by which one recognizes that something is the case, the obvious 
difficulty is that we can only know that the sign is present when we already know 
that the corresponding state of affairs holds, and vice versa. Zeno’s definition, 
however, relates not to the expression kpitripiov Tis GANPEtac, but only to 
Ko to Amr pavtacia. It gives, as we saw, the conditions which must be met 
by an impression which leads to knowledge. If such an impression could be 
characterized independently of its relation to the state of affairs which occasions it 
— say by the “mark of truth” postulated by the Stoics — then it could certainly be 
taken as a sign or proof of the existence of the state of affairs in question; and this 


+ Cf. Stough, Greek Skepticism, p. 39, n. 13: “The circularity is obvious, since the cataleptic impression is 
defined by reference to the very facts whose existence it is alleged to confirm.” 
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might be precisely what was meant by the assertion that xotto mr ttr] pavta— 
ota. is the criterion of truth. 

Carneades’ use of the term kpitr]piov cfi GANPEtaS seems to show that it 
was understood in this way. Carneades, as is well known, did not rest with the 
conclusion that in the strict sense nothing could be known. He assumed that 
though an impression could not furnish proof of the existence of a state of affairs, 
it could still provide good grounds for accepting its existence. If an impression is 
convincing (tia vóc), if no other impression contradicts it (cf. Cic. Lue. 31, 99— 
101; S.E. Af VII 176), and if one has made sure that no special circumstance is 
present which could interfere with perception (S.E. M VII 181—183), the impres- 
sion can be accepted as true, even if the possibility of its falsehood cannot be ruled 
out with certainty. When Carneades calls “convincing” or “apparently true" 
impressions “criteria of truth,” this is obviously not in the strict Stoic sense. Such 
a criterion, according to his own argument, could not exist. Carneades' criteria ate 
thus means of judgment, not in the sense of conclusive proof of the existence of a 
state of affairs, but in the sense of evidence or confirmation such as might be 
appropriate to a deposition in court (cf. S.E. M VII 184).5 Such a statement does 
not allow us to conclude with certainty that the facts were as the witness represents 
them. But if the statement seems trustworthy, if it is consistent with the other 
depositions, and the witness is known to be reliable, then his statement is good 
grounds for accepting that the facts are as he claims. 

Carneades’ use of the expression kpitrjpiov. tfjg desto is obviously 
closely related to that of the Stoics. In both cases a ctiterion is considered as a 
means of judgment in the sense that it is used to establish what is the case; both the 
KoxaAmnzukn davtacia of the Stoics and the mOavdc, dmEpionactos, 
SteE@Sevpévy $a.vtacta. of Carneades are criteria with regard to the state of 
affairs which occasioned them. The difference is that the Stoics demanded that 
such a criterion be a proof or guarantee of the existence of the state of affairs, while 
Carneades insisted that there could be no such proof, although a “convincing” 
imptession could certainly serve as evidence of the existence of the corresponding 
state of affairs. The later Stoics seem to have raised the objection that one thing can 
be taken as “a sign or argument” for some other thing only if the latter can be 
inferred from it with certainty (Cic. Lue. 11, 36). As the argument given above 
shows, Carneades anticipated this objection by claiming that there was no criterion 
in the strict sense, precisely because it would have to meet the Stoics’ conditions. 
Hence it was not possible to achieve knowledge with the help of his criteria, but 
only well-founded opinions (cf. S.E. M VII 175; Cic. Luc. 32. 1038; 35.112, 113). 

The use of the word kpithpiov which we have just described also forms the 
basis of the later use of the expression Kpitnptov THs Gasto in the Empiricist 


^* For Carneades’ theory, which is only briefly sketched here, cf. the detailed presentation in Stough, 
Greek Skepticism, p. 50-64, 
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school of medicine, where it no longer has to do with criteria of truth in general, but 
rather with criteria for the truth of a report ora certain sort of proposition. Here we 
can also distinguish a stricter and a looser sense of the expression, corresponding 
to the difference between the Stoic and the Skeptical usages. 

According to Galen (swbfig emp. p. 67ff. Deichgr), the Empiricist doctors 
named three criteria" for the truth of a report: (1) zudicantis per se inspectio (67.11 
—avtowia), that is, personal observation of the reporter; (2) concordantia (67.19 — 
cupóovto), consistency with other reports; and (3) scientia et mos scriptoris (69.12 — 
f| copia Kai tò r)9oc tod coyypadéoc), the wisdom or known reliability of the 
author. All three count as signs (signum, 69.7) on the basis of which it can be 
assumed (cf. 67.29 — 30 credendum est) that a report is true: like Carneades’ criteria, 
they provide good grounds for accepting it. 

When Sextus, on the other hand, speaks of criteria for the truth of conditionals 
(M VII 112, 118-20), he does not mean evidence or good grounds for holding 
such a proposition to be true; rather, he is speaking in a stricter sense of that which 
enables us to decide whether a proposition of this form is true or false. In modern 
terms, we would say that Sextus is speaking here about the truth-conditions of such 
propositions. But if it has been established that the truth-conditions of such a 
proposition are met, there are not merely good grounds for holding it to be true: 
rather, its truth has been established with certainty. 

Some modern uses of the word “criterion” can perhaps be traced back to the 
usage of the Stoics and Skeptics. Setting aside the case of criteria of value, such as 
are used to determine quality or eligibility, it is possible to distinguish two uses of 
the word "criterion" (for the presence of a certain state of affairs) in modern 
language which correspond to the narrower Stoic and the looser Skeptical senses. 

When we speak of criteria for judging something to be the case, we sometimes 
mean grounds or evidence for supposing that a particular state of affairs holds, and 
sometimes necessary and sufficient conditions for the existence of a state of affairs. 
In the first case there is a factual connection between the criteria and that for which 
they are criteria, in the second case there is a logical one, that is, a connection 
established by the rules of language. This can perhaps be best illustrated by two 
examples. 

If an expert on antiques is asked what criteria he uses to judge the age of a piece 
of furniture, he will perhaps mention the material, the type of workmanship, signs 
of wear, and so forth. A piece of furniture made of wood which corresponds to the 
correct era, for whose manufacture the tools and methods appropriate to that time 
were employed, and which in addition displays signs of wear corresponding to its 
presumed age, will on these grounds be accepted as genuine by the expert. Now 


* At 69.21 yet a fourth criterion is introduced: “si id quod dicitur fuerit simile eis quae cognita facta 
fuerunt nobis per per se inspectionem" [“if what is said is similar to things known to us through 
personal observation"], which, however, is subsequently distinguished from the others (69.33~70.8) 
as a criterion of possibility, not of truth. 
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clearly it does not follow from the assessment of the expert that the piece of 
furniture in fact comes from the era in question; it is still possible that it was 
ptoduced by a particularly skillful counterfeiter. Conversely, it is also possible that 
a piece of furniture does not meet the criteria, but nevertheless comes from the 
time in question — e.g. because it was produced according to the special demands 
of an eccentric customer and later left unused by his heirs. Thus the criteria do not 
provide proof that the piece of furniture comes from the time in question, but they 
give good grounds for assuming that it does. 

If, on the other hand, a zoologist is asked according to what criteria he 
determines whether a certain animal is a fish or a mammal, he will explain what 
must be the case, according to zoological terminology, if something is to be 
characterized as a fish or a mammal. Establishing that a certain species of animal 
meets these criteria is not good grounds for taking these animals to be fish (or 
mammals): it is equivalent to establishing that they are animals of the relevant sort, 
since it follows from the zoological definition of the terms “fish” and “mammal” 
that all and only the animals which meet the criteria in question are to be 
characterized as fish or mammals. If a type of animal displays the distinguishing 
characteristics for the designation “fish,” then the truth-conditions for the propo- 
sition “these animals are fish” have been met. The connection between proposi- 
tions and their truth-conditions, however, rests on the semantic rules of language 
— in this case scientific terminology — and not on any empirical correlation. 

If our observations are correct, the first use of "criterion" can be traced back to 
the Skeptics and the second to the Stoics. From this perspective we can perhaps 
also more accurately describe the contrast between the Stoics and Skeptics. 

The Stoics had defined their criterion — KaTAaAnRTUKY davtacia. — in such a 
way that if it is established that someone has the KaATAAHTTLKT pavtacia that p, 
it follows that p is true. If a KatAANRTIKH pavtacia that p is given, then the 
truth-conditions for the proposition that p must be met, on logical grounds. The 
claim that KaTAAnATIKH davtaoia. is the criterion of truth can be interpreted as 
the thesis that there are impressions from whose presence the existence of a state 
of affairs can be directly inferred. 

The Skeptics, on the other hand, claimed that no impression could give proof of 
the existence of a state of affairs. Of course we can assume that under normal 
circumstances our perceptions do conform to the facts. But as there is no logical 
connection between perceptions and facts, our perceptions can only count as 
evidence, not as proof of the existence of a state of affairs. 


aic0noi and mpdAnwic: Chrysippus 


We have thus far dealt only with ko ta. pavtacia as the Stoic criterion. 
Some of the criteria which Diogenes mentions (VII 54) can be explained in terms 
of the first usage of Kp vtriptov; but his remark that Chrysippus named rpdA.nyic 
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and atcOnotc as criteria in his book riepi Adyou makes for some difficulties. 
Since Alexander of Aphrodisias also reports that Chrysippus named Kotvoi 
Évvotat as criteria of truth, we have good grounds for accepting Diogenes’ remark 
as authentic. And finally Pohlenz, in his article on Zeno and Chrysippus, ? points 
out two passages, in Cicero (/d« 11, 42) and S.E. (M VII 150f£), which seem to 
show that Zeno named kataAnyic rather than kata mtu] davtacta as the 
criterion. In what follows I shall attempt to explain this real or apparent deviation 
from the official school doctrine. 

Pohlenz draws the conclusion, from the passages just mentioned, that Zeno 
espoused a different epistemological theory than Chrysippus did; and further that 
Chrysippus! doctrine of karta davtacia. as criterion later became, as 
did some of his other theories, the prevailing school doctrine, thus concealing the 
opposition between Zeno and himself. 

One might object to the assumption of an opposition between Zeno and 
Chrysippus on the general grounds that we have no record of it, while there are, for 
example, detailed reports of the divergences between Cleanthes’ and Chrysippus’ 
conceptions of davtacia.” It has also been pointed out” that, in the passage 
which Pohlenz relies on, Cicero need not have chosen his words with particular 
cate. He was less concerned to state precisely what Zeno’s criterion was, since he 
was primarily interested in describing the position of kataA.nyic between perfect 
knowledge, which only the wise possess, and ignorance. However, the sentence in 
which ko ta wig (comprehensio facta sensibus) is described as “quasi norma scientia?’ 
appears in a somewhat different context, in which it is explained how, on the basis 
of Kata&ANWic, further knowledge can be arrived at. Furthermore, as Pohlenz?! 
emphasized, this objection does not explain the second passage, in which Sextus 
explicitly says that the Stoics named kataAnyicas a criterion. As Sextus proceeds 
to refer to an argument against this position by Arcesilaus, we must assume on 
chronological grounds that the previously mentioned doctrine was Zeno’s. And 
since Arcesilaus’ argument deals precisely with the concept of katany, we 
cannot assume a careless choice of words in this passage.” We thus have excellent 


‘8 Nachrichten der Ges. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Philol. Hist. Klasse, N.F. II 9 (Göttingen, 1938). 

? Cf, especially S.E. M VII 227-231; 372f. Further examples are in v. Arnim, SVF II 53-59. 

5 O, Rieth, Gnomon XVI (1940), pp. 105-111. 

51 Grundfragen der stoischen Philosophie, Abb. d. Ges. d. Wissensch. zu Göttingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 3. Folge, Bd. 
26 (Göttingen, 1940). 

52 J, N. Rist (Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 142ff.) has recently attempted to show that, in the 
passages referred to, Cicero and Sextus speak alternately of kata Anis and kocvvo atur] davto.- 
cia. without making any distinction between them. But this cannot be maintained on a closer 
examination of the texts. What is said in Cicero (/4c. 11.43) is not that nature has given us a measure 
of knowledge, as Rist translates, but that it has given us the “comprebensio facta sensibus," i.e. 
KATAAN YI, as such a measure: the guod-clause gives one of the reasons for which Zeno regarded 
“grasping by the mind” as true and reliable. Thus he is not speaking, as Rist believes, first of 
Ka toam and then of kara Amr pavtacia as criterion; in fact only kart mig is named 
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grounds for assuming that Zeno spoke of kataànyıç as a criterion of truth. 
Whether an opposition between the doctrines of Zeno and Chrysippus can be 
inferred from this depends on how we have to interpret Zeno's statements. 

Since we ate chiefly concerned with the interpretation of the term Kpitriptov, 
we need not go into the particulars of Pohlenz' reading of Zeno's doctrine. 
Sandbach, in his recently published paper on KaTAANATIKT, davtacia,” has 
argued convincingly that Pohlenz’ interpretation is neither sufficiently substanti- 
ated by the relevant texts nor plausible in itself. What is important for us in this 
connection is whether Kat&ANWIC can be understood as a criterion in the same 
sense as KATAANNTUKN þavtacia: as Sandbach has already stressed, this does 
not really seem possible. If kataAnyıç is taken to mean the grasping of a state of 
affairs by the mind, it cannot be described as a means to the knowledge of the very 
state of affairs thus grasped. For in that case we would have to say that the existence 
of a state of affairs was grasped through grasping it. Of course, a state of affairs can 
only be grasped if it exists, and in this respect, as Sandbach suggests, grasping it 
could be regarded as “proof” of its existence. But such a “proof” is still not a 
means to knowledge, but the knowledge itself. If we accept that Zeno spoke of 
KOTAANWIC as a criterion, we must assume either that he himself was speaking 
imprecisely — which is improbable, considering the agreement between Cicero and 
Sextus, who presumably did not use the same sources™— or that he was using the 
word kpiti]piov in a different sense. 

Before returning to this question, I would first like to examine Diogenes’ report 
that Chrysippus named zpdAnyic and aitc0not as criteria. The interpretation of 
this report will, I hope, also provide an answer to the first question. 

Since Diogenes reports in the same passage that Chrysippus named 
KATOANRTUKN pavtacia as a criterion in another book, commentators have 
assumed that Chrysippus did not contradict himself, as Diogenes seems to claim,” 
but rather that both statements can be brought into accord with each other. 

The explanation of the second statement thus assumes, to begin with, that 
npóAnwig and aicOnorc are elements which play a role in the formation of a 
KATAANATUKN pavtacia. According to the most detailed version of this inter- 
pretation, that of Gould,® this should be imagined as follows: ato9now — 


as a criterion in this passage. The same is true of Sextus’ report: in M VII 156 the expression td 
Xxowv kpttripiov refers to KATAANWIC, mentioned in 155, as is clear from the way the two 
sentences ate worded: (155) pt ovens 58 kaxaATjysoc nave’ šora data mto; (156) 
TAVIOV Óvtov AKATAANTTOV ià thv &vonap&tav tod Etoikoð Kpitnptov. 

5 C£. n. 41 above. 

* Cicero's report goes back to Antiochus; cf. Ac 4.14; 9.35; 12.43. S.E. gives his brief report as the 
introduction to a counterargument of Arcesilaus, and thus presumably used a Skeptical source. 

55 Stadepdpevos npóc abtóv, according to v. Arnim’s plausible conjecture, SVF II 105. 

56 J. B. Gould, The Philosophy of Chrysippus (Leiden, 1970), pp. 61ff. The same interpretation is found, e.g., 
in v. Arnim, "Chrysippus," Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. III 2 (1899), col. 2508; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 
(Góttingen, 1948), p. 62; Watson, The Stoic Theory of Knowledge, p. 35. E. Bréhier, Chrysibpe (nouv. éd. 
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understood as a purely passive process — gives tise to an image in the soul, which 
may or may not correspond to an existing object. Reason has thus to decide 
whether or not the image presents a correct representation of a given thing. It does 
this by comparing the image with the mpoAnyeic stored in the memory. If the 
image agrees with them, reason regards it as a Ka taAmnttkr] óavtacota. and 
assents to it; if not, it rejects it as @KATAANMTOS $a vxacta. 

Taken by itself, this theory is not very plausible. First of all, it only seems 
applicable to a small class of perceptions — namely perceptions of the type “this is 
red," “there is a house,” and so forth. It is difficult to see, for example, how 
the formation of the KaTAaANTTUKN davtacia “Socrates has a snub nose” or 
"this house has three stories" is supposed to be explained. But even in the limited 
area in which the theory might be applicable, it appears to lead to the absurd 
consequence that a Stoic would have to reject an impression received from an 
object of a kind unknown to him, while he would presumably accept as ttue a 
“false” image which matched a xpóAmyic. This is clear in the example that Gould 
(p. 62) gives: Orestes believed in his madness that he saw dragon-shaped maidens 
before him. À normal person would have rejected this impression as false — 
because, according to Gould, the hallucinations do not conform well enough to the 
impressions of young girls which he has in his memory. If, instead of the Erinyes, 
somewhat friendlier-looking young ladies had appeared to him, he could obviously 
have accepted his impression as true. Conversely, a Stoic who for the first time in 
his life beheld a Chinese person would apparently have to take this appearance as 
delusion. 

Of course, the TPOAT|Wetg must already have played a role in the formation of 
the image, for if reason had not identified the images as images of young women, 
it would not have known which memory images to compare them to. 

It might be objected that MpoAnwers must be an element of every human 
davtacia. According to Diogenes (VII 51), the Stoics distinguished between 
Aovwat and dAoyor davtaciat. AoyiKat are those belonging to language- 
using beings — and so to humans — &Aoyot those belonging to GAoya CHa. 
According to Sextus (M VIII 70), a AoywT| davtacia. is one such that what is 


Paris, 1951), pp. 102—107, gives a different interpretation, which I have not gone into here because it 
rests on the (in my opinion) untenable assumption that npóAnywig is a mental act (pp. 103£: "La 
npóAnwig est donc l'acte de Piyepovikóv saisissant la conclusion d'un raisonnement"). The text on 
which he seems primarily to base his interpretation (Aet. Plac. IV 11, p. 400 D. = SVFII 83) shows that 
npóAnwic cannot be understood as an “espèce de compréhension”: Evvovar and mpoAi|weig are the 
product of a series of perceptions; they are “entered” (éva.noypapetat) onto the tabula rasa of the 
mind. The words aic@noig and KataAnyic display, of course, the typical process/product 
ambiguity of most words in -o1g; butmpdAnyic in particular, as far as I can see, is used only as a term 
for a "product" by the Stoics. 

Thus it is unclear in which sense the mental activities ataOnoug and mPdANyWie are called criteria. 
Bréhier seems to understand them as a kind of faculty (cf. n. 4, p. 102; n. 2, p. 105); the transition from 
"activity" to "faculty" is not explained. 
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represented can be expressed in language (ka9" tjv tò davtacbév got Aóyo 
Tapactijoat).*” Now the Stoics say that AÓyog (language or thought) is formed 
from npoAnwets (Aet. Plac. IV 11.4 = SVF II 83; Galen de Hipp. et Plat. Plac. V p. 
422 Mü. = SVF II 841). Hence every ¢avtacia must involve npoAT wets in 
some way. I cannot say for certain whether these considerations are correct; in any 
case, they can only show that TpoArwets must be involved in the formation of all 
davtaciat, including the false ones. This, however, does not help to explain their 
role as criteria. 

Apart from the intrinsic shortcomings of this interpretation, the theory pro- 
posed by the commentators is neither explicitly confirmed by any passage nor 
easily made to agree with the existing texts. For if the Stoics had possessed a 
procedure by which they could test whether an impression was cataleptic or not,’ 
then it is hard to understand why they should not have mentioned it in the debate 
with the Academics. It seems that the reason why they did not do so was simply 
that they did not hold the theory — which anyway does not have much in its favor. 

We must, then, look for a different explanation of the role of npoAT|yeic as a 
criterion. It is not likely that Chrysippus contradicted himself, as we can assume, 
for example, that such a contradiction would have been mentioned in a work like 
Plutarch's de Stoic. repugn. 

In order to find out how the function of mpoAnwer as criteria is to be 
understood, we will perhaps do better to proceed by examining the second 
criterion, atoOnotc. According to the traditional interpretation, atoOnorg in 
this passage is to be understood as the purely passive process of “receiving an 
impression.” If we reject this interpretation, we have to ask ourselves whether 
we cannot understand atono here in a different way. As is well known, the 
Stoics used the word with a whole range of different meanings (cf. D.L. VII 52). So 
it does seem noteworthy that aio@notc, in an obviously widespread use of 
the term, designated precisely what Cicero renders (4c 11.42) with the expres- 
sion “‘comprehensio facta sensibus" (cf. Aet. Plac. IV 8, 12, p. 396 D.; and the examples 


5 Bury translates: “in which it is possible to establish by reason the presented object,” which seems 
absurd in light of the context. Long ("Language and Thought in Stoicism,” in Problems, p. 82) writes: 
“in which what is presented can be shown forth in speech." For the corresponding use of 
napaotíjoo cf., e.g., PH III 173; M I 176; XI 35. But it seems to me doubtful whether the word 
bavracbéEv refers to the object of perception. The usual term for this in Sextus is ja vra.otÓv (cf. 
the passages in Janáček, Index s.v.; also Aet. Plac. IV 12.3, p. 402 D.). The wordpavtáćeoðan is fairly 
tare in Sextus; according to Janáček it appears only four times: PHI 47, 104; M VII 188, 192. It usually 
appears to mean “to conceive (or imagine) something in a certain way.” Thus tò bavtacVEv could 
also characterize the content of the perception. A Aoywi] pavtacia would then simply be one 
which can be expressed in words. This also seems to agree best with a passage in Diogenes Laertius 
(VII 49): nponyettar yàp h davtacta, ei" À 91 voir ékAaA mtu bndpyouca, ò raoe 
bno tfj; davtaciac, todto éxdéper Ady@ (for the impression comes first; then the mind, which 
is endowed with language, expresses in words what it experiences through the impression) — where 
éxépet Ady@ presumably corresponds to Sextus’ expression Aóyọ napaotfjoat. 

55 As Gould (The Philosophy of Chrysippus, p. 61) explicitly claims. 
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in v. Arnim, SVF IL, 72-75, p. 26ff). Aetius even claims that according to 
the Stoics every ato0no1g is a ov yko.taOsoic (assent) and a kata myic. Dio- 
genes reports that aic@noic also signifie KotaAmyi by the mind. As 
Bonhoeffer? already noticed, this usage of the word presumably also explains 
Aetius’ remark (Pac. IV 9, 4, p. 396 D.) that the Stoics declared that all aicO@noeig 
were true, while of þpavtaciat some were true and other false. 

An explanation for this conception of aio0notg is not difficult to find. The 
Greek word aio®dvec@Oat, like its modern-language equivalents (perceive, 
percevoir, wahrnehmen) is used in such a way that a proposition of the form “4 
perceives that?" or “A perceives an X” can only be true when pis true or when the 
object of perception can correctly be described as an X. Hence one can truly claim 
to have perceived a given thing only if what is supposed to have been perceived is 
in fact the case (oris an object of the kind in question). In this respect, “to perceive” 
is used in the same way as, for example, “to recognize” or “to know.” The thesis 
that all perceptions are instances of knowledge and hence true is thus presumably 
explained in the same way as, e.g., Aristotle’s assertion that knowledge and 
understanding are “always true" (4n. Po. II 19, 100b7-8). The Greek word 
haivesdat, on the other hand, carries no implications of any kind about the truth 
of that which ġaivetar (appears), and thus davtaciat, unlike aioOncetc, can 
be true or false. It follows, of course, that the assent to a false havtacia is notin 
this sense anaicOnotc.” On this point, then, Chrysippus’ doctrine may have been 
closer to Zeno’s than it has hitherto appeared to be. 

In connection with Kata&Anwic Cicero also mentions, in the passage cited 
by Pohlenz (Ac. 11.418), the “notiones rerum? (= ëvvoran), from which, as he 
puts it, “not first principles only, but certain broader roads to the discovery 
of reasoned truth were opened up” (tr. Rackham: e quibus non principia solum, 
sed latiores quaedam ad rationem inveniendam viae reperiuntur). If we accept 
that the words mpdAnyic and £vvoia, though of course occasionally distin- 
guished terminologically, were nevertheless often used as synonyms by the Stoics,? 
then we see first that atoðno (in the sense of “perceptual knowledge") 
and mpddnwis are brought into close connection here, and second, we are 
informed that from the £vvotoa it is possible to achieve further knowledge — 
which might after all have something to do with their role as criteria. Admittedly 
no example is given in this passage of the sort of knowledge that can be attained 
with the help of the “notiones rerum." However, Cicero Luc. 7, 22 may provide a 


5 Epiktet und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890), p. 130ff. 

© Rist (Stoic Philosophy, p. 135) takes Aetius’ report to refer toatoOrjoi in the sense of “bare sensation.” 
According to his interpretation, it says “little more than that all sensations are sensations of what 
they are sensations.” Such an argument for the truth of all perceptions does in fact appeat in 
Epicurus (D.L. X 34), but as far as I can see it does not occur in the Stoics. It seems doubtful whether 
the Stoics would ever have characterized a process such as “bare sensation" as true or false. 

| For this point cf. Sandbach, *"Evvotx and rpdanyic . . ," in Problems, pp. 23-27. 
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clue. This passage says: “if the nottiae [i.e. the £vvotou, as he goes on to explain] 
were false, . . . how should we then make use of them; how moreover could we 
see what agrees with each thing and what conflicts with it?" (quod si essent falsae 
notitiae (Évvotag enim notitias appellare tu videbare) — si igitur essent eae falsae 
aut eius modi visis impressae qualia visa a falsis discerni non possent, quo tandem 
his modo uteremur, quo modo autem quid cuique rei consentaneum esset, quid 
repugnaret videremus?). According to the Stoics, then, the £vvotou are used to 
establish what agrees or conflicts with a thing, and for this they must also be 
true. Again, an example of the use of “notitiae” in this sense is not given; but such 
examples can be found, I think, without too much effort in other authors — and they 
also seem to supply the best explanation of the role of TPOANwWetc as criteria. 

A famous example is presented by the dispute between the Stoics and Epicure- 
ans over the nature of the gods. Epicurus had argued that itis inconsistent with the 
npóAnyig of the gods, according to which they are blessed and immortal, to credit 
them with any involvement with the fortunes of humans (D.L. X 77—78, 123—124; 
cf. Cic. ND I 17, 44-45). The Stoics, on the other hand, claimed that to deny a 
concern for humans (npóvoia) on the part of the gods was to “abolish” or 
“destroy” (Gvatpsiv, ovyyetv) their. mpdAnwic (cf. Plut. de comm. not. 32. 
1075E; de Stoic. repugn. 38, 1051D—FP; Al. Aphr. Probl. 11 21 p. 70.5—6; de fato31 p. 203. 
10-12 Bruns). For it belongs to the npdA.nytc of the gods that they care for and 
ate beneficial to mankind. In this dispute both schools relied on the npoAnyic for 
refuting certain opinions about the gods and claimed that the doctrines which they 
believed to be false contradicted it. 

A somewhat different example — obviously a school example (cf. S.E. PH TII 5) 
— is found in Epictetus (Diss. II 11, 19); it has to do with the old question of 
whether pleasure is the good. The thesis Sti f) HSovn GyaOdv is tested with the 
help of a ka vv (in the sense of a measuring instrument; cf. sid, II 11, 15). The 
measuring instrument in question is, as the context shows, the npóAmwig of the 
good. The test reveals, as one might expect, that pleasure cannot be a good — 
namely because it is vacillating and unreliable G@BéBatos), while the good must by 
its nature be firm and reliable (BéBotov). Diogenes ascribes a similar argument to 
Chrysippus (cf. VII 103). 

Finally, we can perhaps find a third example in the passage which contains the 
above-mentioned statement of Chrysippus that nature gave us the Koivoi 
Evvouat “most of all? (44610) as criteria of truth (Al. Aphr. de mixt. p. 217.2ff. 
Bruns). According to Alexander’s account, Chrysippus attempted to found his 
division of mixture into three kinds on the xotvod &vvoiat. Alexander reports 
Chrysippus’ argument as follows: GAANV yoóv davtaciav Éyew hdc tõv 
Kad’ ápui|v cuoykeuiévov, Kal GAANV TOV cuoykeyouévov te kal 
ovvehOappevav, Kal GAANV TOV KEKpapLevov te kat GAANAOIS SV SA@V 
AVUNAPEKTELVOLEVOV obtoc, OS obe Ékactov AbTAV thv oikelav 
póc. Hv diahopav davtacidv oók àv elyopev, ei navta xà Sn@GOdV 
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ptyvopeva napékevto GAANAOIC kað’ &ppr|v. [We have one sort of impres- 
sion of things that are put together by composition, a different one of things that 
are fused and have lost their form in the process, and yet another of things that are 
mixed in such a way that they extend side by side throughout the whole while each 
retains its proper nature. We would not have such different impressions if all things 
that are mixed in any way were placed next to one another by way of composi- 
tion.”] Alexander introduces this argument as though Chrysippus wished to 
deduce, from the observation that we can imagine three different kinds of mixture, 
that these three kinds also exist in reality. But the argument as it is reported seems 
instead to be a refutation of the atomist thesis that every mixture is a composition 
(ka0' &ppurv). Chrysippus appears to be arguing thus: We can imagine three 
different kinds of mixture (Kotvr] £vvoia ?). This would not be so if there were 
only one (ie. the atomist thesis conflicts with the kotvai ëvvorat or at least 
cannot be supported by them). This interpretation also appeats better inasmuch as 
Alexander himself proceeds to report a series of arguments for the existence of the 
Kpdotic dv’ ÓAov postulated by the Stoics, which would not have been necessary 
if the Stoics had simply inferred the existence of the corresponding type of mixture 
from the ëvvora. 

What is common to the three examples mentioned is that in each case a general 
proposition (“The gods are not concerned about humans," “Pleasure is the good,” 
“There is only one kind of mixture") is refuted by appeal to a Kotvr| Évvota. or 
xpóAnwisc. The proposition to be refuted is shown to be false because it stands in 
contradiction to a nPÓANYIG (or, in the third example, because it is insupportable 
by the korv £vvota. ?). This, of course, presupposes that the TPdANYWic itself is 
true. Now if propositions which contradict a mpdAnwic must for this very reason 
count as false, it can be assumed that propositions which follow from a tpóAnwig 
can therefore be regarded as true. It is not necessary to prove in detail that the 
Stoics held this opinion; let it suffice to refer to Plutatch’s treatise de comm. not., 
which constantly emphasizes that the Stoics laid claim to the Kowal Evvoiat as 
the foundation or starting-point of their theory and claimed that their philosophy 
alone was in harmony with the koval Évvotou. (cf. comm. not. 1059E, 1060A, 
1063D; ? 1073C). Plutarch reports of Chrysippus in particular that he said that his 
theory of good and evil attached itself most closely to the natural mpoAnwets 
UUaMota TOV éu$otov Antecbar TPOATWeov, de Stoic. repugn. 17, 1041E). 
And the point of Plutarch’s critique in de comm. not. is precisely to show that the 
Stoics subscribe to theories which (according to their own principles) they ought to 
regard as false. 

That this use of mPOAN etc also explains their role as criteria is confirmed by 
Alexander in the passage cited above, when, after reporting the Stoic argument 
for thekpáocig 6v SAV, he writes (p. 218. 10ff. Bruns): “One might wonder how 
these people, who claim that the korvat £vvotau must be used as proof of their 
theses since they are natural criteria of truth, use everything else but these to 
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establish their own doctrines.” The examples show that the Kotvoi £vvotoa 
could be used not only for proving their own doctrines, but also for the refutation 
of other theories.” 

If we have correctly explained Chrysippus! statement that npóAmnwig is a 
criterion of truth, then it is clear that he called it a criterion in the same sense as 
Epicurus. This is not so remarkable if we reflect that Stoic doctrine on the 
TPoAN wets or Koval évvoiat was on many counts the same as that of the 
Epicureans. Compare, for example, Cic. ND I 16, 43, where the Epicurean 
Velleius, referring to Epicurus’ Ka vov, uses precisely the same words as Lucullus, 
the pupil of Antiochus (Lue. 7, 21). 

Sextus ascribes (M VIII 331a ff.) an argument to the Epicureans which, in a 
different form, he ascribes to the Stoics as well (PH II 1—5). Both schools claimed 
that the old “problem of the Meno” can be solved with the help of TPOANYEL or 
korvat £vvotau cf. Plut. ap. Olympiodor. ix Plat. Phaed. p. 156.8-11, Norvin. It 
cannot be assumed that the Epicureans took these theories from the Stoics, since 
they already appear in the letter to Herodotus (D.L. X 37f£) and, according to 
Cicero (IND I 16, 43), come from the Ka vóv. Whether the Stoics for their part 
took over from Epicurus not only the term mpdAnyic — which, according to 
Cicero (IND I 17, 44), he was responsible for introducing — but also the accompa- 
nying theory, is difficult to determine. Epicurus’ theory appears to be linked to 
Plato on the one hand and to Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics on the other (cf. above, 
pp. 29, 40f£). 

We know that Zeno studied with the Academics Xenocrates and Polemon.“ 
While he does not seem to have been one of Theophrastus' pupils, nevertheless we 
can probably assume that the most important theories of Aristotle and the earlier 
Peripatetics wete familiar to him. So it is quite possible that Zeno and Epicurus put 
forward similar theories independently of one another. Perhaps, then, the Stoics 
merely adopted the term mpdAnyic — and possibly also kpttr]ptov. — from 
Epicurus. 

If tpdAnwic was called a criterion of truth in an Epicurean sense, one might 
wonder whetheraitoOrotc and ka td yt might not also have been understood 


2 @avpdoar 9 àv tic abtdv, nc toic kowaic évvotaug Seiv ypňoðar Aéyovtec npóc TAG 
tOv cOsuévov dnoósiEer óc ovo $uotkoic tij; dAnOslac KpLTHptotc, o0 taca 
LGAAOV T] vao tag ypõvtar npóg tas oss TOV oiketov Soyudtov. 

In another passage (de fato 26, p. 196. 15ff. Bruns) Alexander gives a charming analogy to explain why, 
despite this principle, the Stoics so often deviated from the universal preconceptions in their theories: 
they behaved as one who, unable to solve Zeno's paradoxes of motion, claims therefore that motion 
does not exist: t 88 toig dnopovpEevors énoyovupévoug Hc Soroyoupevoic &vaupsiv pév, & 
obdtw>s £vapyfi, okraypadiay 8É tiva Kal raðiAv ånropaiverv Tov TOV dvOpanov Biov kal 
ovvayoviceoban tois datopoup£votg Kad’ abtõv, nc o0 TAVTATAGL GAOYOV; o0 yàp 
T WH Svovapéeve Avew ttvà T&v Zrivovoc Adyov t&v Kate tç kwrjoeog NSN kivnotw 
&vaipetéov. 

$5 Testimonia in v. Arnim, SVF I 1-13. 
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as criteria in the same sense. The fact that in Cicero Ae 11, 42 “comprehensio facta 
sensibus" is described as “quasi norma scientiae’ seems to speak in favor of this 
possibility. According to Oppel,® “norma” is one of the words used to render the 
Greek Kav@V into Latin. kpiti]piov, on the other hand, is usually translated by 
Cicero as “iudicium” (cf. ND 116, 43; Luc. 7, 20; 11, 23 and 34; 19, 61; 46, 142; Ac. 
8, 30). If we may assume that Cicero (or his source) was attempting to be accurate 
here, then Zeno spoke of a Ka. vàv tç motun [rule of knowledge], not of a 
xpitriptov tfjg &Amstag. Since, as we saw, the Kav@v model is suited to 
Epicurean epistemology, but not to the Stoic doctrine of Kata mmi] davTA— 
ola, this may indicate that Zeno was speaking of a criterion in Epicurus’ sense. 

This would also enable us to explain why he spoke of katdAnytc rather than 
KATAANTTIKN davtacia. As we noted above, the knowledge that something is 
the case cannot well be understood as a “means” to the very same knowledge. But 
it can certainly be conceived as a “straightedge” with which the truth of proposi- 
tions concerning unobservable states of affairs is judged. 

Finally, we could also assume — what is in any case likely — that Chrysippus called 
aicOnotc and mpdAnyie criteria in the same sense. 

Admittedly, there appears to be nothing in Stoic doctrine which corresponds to 
the Epicurean theory of. émipaptopnorc and dvtaptopnorc, In the theory of 
“inference from signs” the Stoics seem to have espoused doctrines which were 
similar to those of the Epicureans, at least in that they also took for granted that it 
was necessaty to infer unobservable states of affairs from observable ones. But this 
seems, quite generally, to be the point of the use ofonpeia (signs), and we cannot 
simply infer from this that they had a definite doctrine on the verification of 
propositions about non-evident states of affairs. If anywhere, one should expect to 
find references to atc@notGc in the Stoics’ works on natural science. 

If we consider the long fragment of Chrysippus on the seat of the soul (SVF II 
911), we do indeed find, as in Epicurus (cf. Schol. D.L. X 66), a reference to the 
perception that motions of the soul such as anger and sorrow proceed from the 
heart; whence Chrysippus also draws the conclusion that the heart is the seat of the 
soul. But otherwise he seems to make no use either of perceptions or of “precon- 
ceptions” as means of proof — because, it seems, he thought they did not provide 
a sufficient basis for answering the question at hand (cf. Galen de Hipp. et Plat. Plac. 
II p. 231 Mü. = SVF II 887). 

If we can find out very little about the theories of the Stoics with regard to the 
first premisses of a science, this may be primarily because there was no special 
treatise on this question in the Stoic school comparable to, for example, Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics. Galen complains that the Stoics did not teach anything about the 
distinction between scientific, rhetorical, and sophistical premisses (de Hipp. et Plat. 
Plac. p. 178, 183ff. Mü.); and although one can hardly conclude, with Galen, that 


$ KANON, pp. 73ff. 
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they did not recognize or pay attention to such distinctions (cf. e.g. S.E. M VIII 
411ff. on the distinction between valid, true, and demonstrative arguments), we 
may still have to assume that they did not discuss these questions extensively. It is 
perhaps also an indication of this that Diogenes Laertius, in his report on 
Chrysippus’ criterion, refers to the book Tepi Adyou which is listed among the 
treatises on ethics in the catalog of Chrysippus’ works (D.L. VII 201). So it is not 
very surprising to find only isolated remarks on this point. But the reports on the 
theory of signs and on the role of koval £vvota seem to me to be sufficient 
evidence that the Stoics regarded perceptions and Kowal Zvvotau as foundations 
of scientific proofs. 

Finally, the adoption of certain Stoic terms by later Peripatetic authors also 
offers an indirect confirmation of this hypothesis. At the beginning of his commen- 
tary on the Metaphysics, Alexander of Aphrodisias says that with all questions 
Aristotle was in the habit of using the “common and natural preconceptions of 
people" as starting points for his arguments (in met. p. 9. 19ff. Hayduck): v t&ow 
čas dd AptototéAet rac kotvati Kal gvorKaic TOV den 
npoAiyeow dpxotic eic tà Seucvopevo. mpds adtOD jpijobar . . Kat 
dia tob TAVTAG tüc APYas þvosı Hiv Se5d0001- adtar yap sio at 
Kowat £vvotat . . . KtA.% In Philoponus’ commentary on the Posterior Analytics 
the first premisses are described as Koivai ëvvoiat (cf. p. 3.22-28; P. 4.55ff. 

Wallies), while Galen and Clement of Alexandria” use the expression tà npóc 
vónow évapyi (“what is evident to the intellect”; cf. e.g. Galen de Hipp. et Plat. 
Plac. p. 218 Mii.; Clem. Strom. VIII 7, 3 and 8, 9. In one passage Clement also calls 
the first premisses kpttripu Gm. VIII 8, 6): év nov OV toic Gntoupévotg 
Zot t npoywookópevov (Ò nàvtoc $É EavtOd moTdv dv ÅVATOŠEIKTOG 
Motevetat) Ó YT] noteio8od tis Gntrjoeoc adtHV Spuntrprov Kat tæv 
ebpfjo9at Sokovvtæv kpithpiov. [In all investigations there is some pre- 
existing knowledge which, being trustworthy in itself, is believed without proof. 
This must be used as a starting point of investigation and also as a standard of 
evaluation (KpitNptov) of what one thinks one has discovered.] And finally, it is 
perhaps no accident that Alexander of Aphrodisias who, as we saw, made use of a 


56 Thus Stoic usage as regards the kotva Évvotat does not seem nearly as far removed from the use 
of this expression as a term for the axioms in Euclid (Em. T) as might at first appear. 

It may be unclear whether korvat Évvotat in Euclid are supposed to mean the propositions 
common to all the sciences or — as with the Stoics — the knowledge common to all people (for this cf. 
K. v. Fritz, “DieArchaiin der griechischen Mathematik," Archiv für Begriffigeschichte 1, 1955, n. 60, p. 45). 
The (anonymous) people (tivec) who, according to Proclus (in Eucl. Em. I, p. 194.8 Friedlein), 
claimed that axiom andkotvn £vvoux are the same thing, might also have thought that axioms in the 
Aristotelian sense andKotval ëvvorat must as a matter of fact be identical, since after all thexowvat 
£vvoiaa are also self-evident premisses of scientific proofs. 

On the Peripatetic origin of the theories of demonstration in Galen and Clement, cf. I. v. Müller, 
“Galens Werk vom wissenschaftlichen Beweis," Abh. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wissen. 20 (Munich, 1897), pp. 
403ff.; also W. Ernst, De Clementis Alexandrini Stromatum libro VII. qui fertur (Diss.), Gottingen, 1910. 
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work of Chrysippus’ in his de mixtione, writes at the beginning of this treatise that he 
wishes to investigate how a theory of mixtures might be made to agree with the 
relevant perceptions and the general mpodnwes® (p. 215.31 Bruns: Gntnoic 
tod, nds àv TG heyov yiveoðon TOG kpdoetc TOV condcov Guo voc 
Aéyo1 taic nepi aùtõv aioOrjogot te kal koivai npoArweot. 

If, in the passage discussed, Zeno and Chrysippus did in fact use the word 
Kpithpiov in a sense different from that common in later times, this would also 
explain why (apart from Alexander, who was well-read enough to be familiar with 
Chrysippus! own works) we find so little about tpóAqytG and ato9motc as 
criteria in later authors: the “Epicurean” use of this word was probably so far 
obscured by the “Stoic” use in late antiquity that it no longer made sense to speak 
of mPdANYIG as a criterion. Epictetus, for example, for whom npoAnysis and 
Kowal £vvotat played a large role, uses the Kavov analogy several times (Diss. 
1 28, 28—30; IT 11, 13—25; II 20, 21; IH 3, 14—15; IV 12, 12; Ench. 1.5), but never, so 
far as I can tell, explicitly calls the npoA1]Wtig criteria. So it is also not surprising 
that, to all appearances, only the Stoic and Skeptic traditions, and not the Epicu- 
rean, have been preserved in modern linguistic usage. 

These three uses of the word kpitr]ptov account, more or less, for the usage of 
this term in ancient times. There are, of course, still isolated cases of divergence, 
but these do not appear to have formed part of a fixed terminology; as we said at the 
outset, the meaning of the word kpithpiov allows it to be used as a term for any 
"means of judgment." 


DISTINCTIONS OF MEANING IN ANTIQUITY 


It remains for us to take a brief look at the distinctions between different meanings 
of the word Kpitnptov that have come down to us from late antiquity. The reason 
I have not taken these passages into consideration until now is that we do not know 
anything for certain about the origin of these distinctions, and the statements of the 
authors who make use of them diverge so widely that it seems simpler to explain 
their terminology against the background of earlier philosophical usage than vice 
vetsa. 

Diogenes reports (I 21) that a certain Potamon, an eclectic from Alexandria 
who is mentioned in the Suda as having lived somewhere around the time of 
Augustus,” taught that there are criteria of truth — these being on the one hand that 
“by which" (bọ ob) the judgment comes about, namely the f|yeuovikóv, and on 
the other hand that “with which" 6v’ ov), namely the most exact bavtacia. The 
terminology indicates that Potamon had adopted some things from the Stoa 


$ npooAnysot, which according to Bruns’ apparatus is found in all the manuscripts, does not make 
any sense in this context. That the text should read mpoAtweot is shown, I think, by the adjective 
Kotvatic. 

® On Potamon cf. H. J. Mette, Article “Potamon” 2, Pauly-Wissowa Bd. XXII 1 (1953), Sp. 1023. 
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(hyeuoviKóv), and so the distinction between criteria bd’ ob and 51’ ob might 
also have come from a Stoic source. 

The expressionsb’ ob and6v ob occur again in Albinus, de doctr. Plat. TV p. 154 
Herm. According to Albinus, kpitr|piov should actually designate the judgment; 
but in a broader sense it also signifies that which judges. This again is to be 
understood in two senses: on the one hand that “by which” by ob) the thing 
judged is judged, and on the other hand that “with which” (6i ob) — the first being 
our intellect, while that “with which” is a “natural instrument of judging” primarily 
the true, but also the false. This latter, according to Albinus, is “nothing other than 
the Aóyoc votKdG” [natural reason]. The details of Albinus theories need not 
concern us here. What is important is only that in both authors we find a distinction 
being drawn with the prepositions bxdé and 81d, although the things named as 
criteria in each case are different. As the term Ópyavov dvotKdv in Albinus 
indicates, the distinction is founded on the image of a person using an instrument. 
Both the person who judges and the instrument itself can be described as a 
Kpirrpiov. 

In Sextus we find a threefold, not a twofold division. In PH II 15 he distin- 
guishes between criteriabQ" où, ôt ov, andka®’ Ó. In M VII 35, the expressiondgG 
TPOoPOAt kal oxgo1c takes the place of ka8’ ð. Examples of the three forms of 
criteria in Sextus are (1) d&vOpemnoc, Q) atoOncig and Savoia, and (3) 
xpoopoAn tă davtactac. He uses this threefold division as a basis for his 
treatment of theories of the criterion, discussing in turn the criteria Do’ ob 
(&.vOponoc), SV ob (ato8notc and Stdvoia), and Kad’ Ó Gavtacia). 

Sextus explains his threefold division with the analogies of weighing on a scale 
and testing for straightness or crookedness with a straightedge. In both cases three 
things are needed: a teyvitns, an instrument (scale or straightedge), and finally 
the act of weighing or the application of the straightedge. Likewise, judging the 
truth involves the person who judges, perception and reason, and the act of 
perceiving or knowing. 

Along with the already familiar expressions bd’ ob and &V ov, the new term 
xa’ & or óc TPOGBOAN kai Gxgo1G makes its appearance in Sextus. What he 
treats as a “third criterion," however, occupied the place of the criterion 51’ ob in 
Potamon, namely davtacia.. What is new in Sextus is that he names the person as 
a kpitýptov. The only example of this use of the word which he can supply from 
the history of philosophy is Protagoras, whose doctrine of man as the measure of 
all things is interpreted as a claim about the criterion: “by pétpov he means the 
ctiterion,” says Sextus (PH I 216; cf. M VII 62). A parallel passage in Diogenes (IX 
95) might indicate that this addition to the earlier twofold division originated with 
the Skeptics. Diogenes reports the Skeptical arguments against the criterion. One 
of these arguments is 51ad@via, i.e. the mutually contradictory doctrines of the 
philosophers: “some call man the criterion, others the senses, others reason, some 
the ka tak davtacta.” Following this, the objections to each of these 
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four criteria are briefly sketched. One commentator on Sextus, Heintz,” believes 
this to be evidence of a misunderstanding on Diogenes’ part: as Sextus shows, 
there is no contradiction, since kpitr]ptov is spoken of in different senses. This is 
quite correct, but it would not necessarily have prevented the Skeptics, who (as 
Sextus all too clearly shows) were not always very careful with their arguments, 
from using apparent contradiction for their much-loved 5:ad@via argument. 
What is important for my purposes is that in Diogenes as well man is mentioned as 
a Criterion. 

The Skeptics, as is well known, were accustomed to argue against the doctrines 
of all philosophical schools. The enumeration which we find in Diogenes Laertius 
puts the various doctrines on the criterion into a systematic arrangement which 
could be used to organize one’s arguments, as Diogenes suggests and Sextus in fact 
carries out. Historically considered it is — apart from the question of the interpre- 
tation of Protagoras — correct and not a misunderstanding for Sextus (M VIII 
261—262) and Diogenes to say that some named man, others the mind, etc., as the 
criterion. 

On the other hand, Sextus' distinction of the various meanings of Kpitrpiov 
shows that one cannot simply infer a contradiction from the variety of these 
doctrines. This is no doubt the reason why Sextus does not avail himself of the 
Srapovia argument which follows the enumeration in Diogenes. Both in PH and 
in M, Sextus speaks only of the ótao via. involved in the fact that some philoso- 
phers accept a criterion, while others assert that there is none (cf. PH II 18-20; M 
VII 47). 

The analogy with the use of scales and straightedge serves to elucidate the 
connection between the different meanings of kpiti]ptov. But since the person as 
a criterion has to be accommodated in the analogy, the cognitive faculty, which 
occupied the first place in Potamon and Albinus, takes the place of the criteriondV 
ov. A new expression, obviously drawn from the analogy, is introduced for the 
thing which occupied this place in Potamon: à npoopoAT| Kat ox&otg. It is 
hard to tell whether the threefold division originates with Sextus himself or comes 
from his source. But it does not seem likely to me that he took it over, together with 
the two analogies, from a Stoic source (as v. Arnim, who ptints the passage with the 
Stoic fragments," seems to believe), since no school of philosophy, as far as I can 
see, spoke of man as the Kpitriptov. 

A similar addition to the instrument analogy which presumably also 
forms the basis of the older twofold division occurs in Ptolemy (de crit. I 5f£). 
Within the framework of his law court analogy still further additions are made, 
the details of which, however, need not detain us here, since Ptolemy is 
obviously not concermed to illustrate various uses of the word «pitr]ptov, but 


Studien, pp. 122. 
7 SVFII 107. Bonhoeffer already accepted a Stoic origin, Epiktet, p. 231. 
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rather to explain the process of judging truth and falsehood with the help of his 
analogy. 

We do not know from what source Potamon, who is presumably our oldest 
witness for the distinction between criteriabo’ ob andÓV ov, took his expressions. 
It is highly unlikely that he himself introduced them, as Pappenheim”? thinks, since, 
after all, his philosophy was pieced together out of the doctrines of various schools. 
From our preceding investigation it is clear that the distinction captures two of the 
common uses of Kpitr|ptov: its use as a term for a faculty of judgment and the 
“Stoic” use of kpitr|ptov in the sense of a means for establishing what is the case. 
Sextus also gives this interpretation for the criteria ôv ob (atono and 
Savoa) and Kad’ & (c£ PH II 74; M VII 370). On the other hand, the 
“Epicurean” use of the word is not mentioned, despite the Kav@Vv analogy. It is 
probably significant that this analogy is generalized through the analogy with a 
scale; and besides, it is the cognitive faculties, not any particular cognition, that 
correspond to the instrument in the analogy. 

If we assume that Potamon (who, after all, used a Stoic term as the label for 
his criterion) took over the distinction from the Stoics, we might suppose that it 
was used by Posidonius in his book IIepi Kpitnpiov, which Diogenes cites. 
Diogenes relies on it for the report that some of the earlier Stoics named 6p05¢ 
AOYOG as a criterion — presumably a criterion in the sense of an ability. Of course, 
it is also true that Posidonius would have been familiar with the Stoic docttine of 
kata anu] þavtacia, and so it is not unlikely that he pointed out the various 
uses of the expression. 

Before this division, Sextus presents another one which is obviously indepen- 
dent of it. Though he introduces the second as a subdivision of the first, it emerges 
from his examples that the divisions overlap and so do not belong together. The 
first division seems to be an attempt to classify the various criteria as species of a 
genus.” There is reason to think that this attempt stems from a late period and says 
little about actual philosophical usage. 

According to this division the word KPUTNpLov is used in a general, a specific, 
and a “most specific” sense (kotvõg, itlog, iStaitata). In its general sense it 
signifies “every measure of comprehension" (t&v pétpov KATAATWEwS) — 
including, according to Sextus, the “natural criteria” such as the faculties of sight, 
hearing, taste, etc. In its specific sense it designates tv UETPOV KATAAT WEDS 
texvikdv — the instruments yardstick, scales, straightedge, and compass are 
named as examples. In the “most specific" sense, finally, the word designates TGV 
uétpov KATAATWEwS <teyvikòv> dórAou TPayLATOS. Sextus gives us no 
examples of this, saying only that this heading includes the “logical” criterion of the 


7? Erläuterungen zu den Pyrrhoneischen Grundziigen des Sextus Empiricus (Leipzig, 1881), p. 102. 
75 C£. J. Mau, note on the text of PHTI 15, p. 215 of the Sextus edition by Mutschmann-Mau (Leipzig, 
1958). 
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dogmatic philosophers, with which the Skeptics, who used the criteria only as 
guidance in everyday life, wanted nothing to do. The classification of criteria 
bd’ ob, OV ob, and Ka0’ Ó discussed above is then appended to the AoyiKdv 
KPITIptov. 

Sextus does not tell us from where he gets this division. As the note nepi 
Kpitnptov in Ps.-Galen's Hist. Phil. (12, p. 606.7 Diels) obviously derives from 
the same source, we may assume that he found it in the handbook which is 
presumably the common source of a series of reports in Pseudo-Galen and Sextus 
Empiricus.” 

A late date for the division is supported above all by the fact that, as far as I can 
see, the use of Kpitrjpiov as a term for technical instruments can only be 
documented at a fairly late date (e.g. Galen de opt. doctr. 49-50, p. 59 Marquardt; 
Epict. Diss. 117, 6—11; Aristocles ap. Eus. PE XIV 21, 1—3 and 20, 6; S.E. M VII 27, 
105-106, 348, 445). In this case the philosophical term seems to have been 
transferred to the instruments, in a natural extension of its use suggested by the 
straightedge analogy. 

It is unclear what is meant in the last formula by &órAov npayua.. Neither the 
Stoic criterion nor those of the Epicureans can be defined, in the terminology of 
those schools, as the “measure of comprehension" of &órAa.. A KATAANTTIKÀ 
þavtacia, after all, serves to grasp a “self-evident” state of affairs (cf. S.E. M VII 
25); and the criteria of the Epicureans, as we saw, can be used for more than testing 
propositions concerning unobservable states of affairs. The expression can most 
easily be explained in terms of the usage of the Skeptics, who believed that nothing 
at all could be known; hence they occasionally spoke as if every genuine assertion 
referred to anGdnaov (cf. S.E. PHI 200-202; 13, 16, 197-198). This would mean 
that the label was a polemical formulation reflecting, not the usage of the philo- 
sophical schools, but rather only the Skeptic interpretation of their doctrines. For 
the rest, this division contributes little to our understanding of the theory of the 
criterion, since the generic term pétpov KATAaANWEMwS apparently stems from 
the attempt to find a genus to which the various criteria could be subordinated. 
Still, it is perhaps worth noting that here also the senses, not the person who judges, 
are named in the first place. 

A distinction between the “Epicurean” and the “Stoic” use of the word 
Kpitriptov does not appear in any of the classifications dealt with here. This is in 
keeping with our hypothesis that the Epicurean usage was obscured by that of the 
Stoics and Academics. On the other hand, the ka. vv analogy seems to have been 
so closely connected with the word xpvti]ptov that, as Sextus” shows, we find it 
even in passages where its original meaning has been forgotten. 


™ C£. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, pp. 246ff. 
75 This is particularly clear in M VII 442, where the instrument analogy is presented along with the light 
analogy of Chrysippus — presumably because it is easier to attack; cf. bid. 445. 
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It is sometimes supposed” that the Stoics also characterized impressions in a wider 
sense, i.e. all mental representations, as cataleptic or non-cataleptic. This may well 
be true for Epictetus; but on closer examination of the passages adduced as 
evidence, there seems to me to be no sufficient basis for the assumption that the 
older Stoics spoke this way. 

The passage S.E. M VII 416—421, where Sextus speaks of the cataleptic 
impression "fifty is few," is cited as the principal example. Stough refers, in 
addition, to M VIII 85—86 — a passage from which it seems to follow that all true 
propositions can give rise to a cataleptic impression. Finally, one could appeal to 
Sextus’ repeatedly used definition of katd&ANYic as “assent to a cataleptic impres- 
sion” (kartaA mnis bavtactias ovyko.taOso1c; cf. PH TII 242; M VII 151— 
155; VIII 397; X1 182). As is well known, the Stoics described every cognition, not 
just perceptual cognition, as Ko tO mio; so if evety cognition consists in the 
assent to a cataleptic impression, it follows that cataleptic impressions cannot be 
only sense-impressions. 

Now it is striking to note that all the evidence for this extended use of the 
concept of KATAANATUKT davracia seems to come from Sextus. While for 
other Stoic definitions that Sextus cites — such as that of kata mmt] pavta- 
Ota itself or that of téyvn as a oùotnpa k kata ryeov (PH II 241; M XI 
182) — one can find numerous parallel passages in other authors," the definitions 
of ka. t. yis and brapyov used by Sextus apparently do not occur anywhere 
else. A closer examination of the individual passages in Sextus seems to lend 
suppott to the view that Sextus himself, and not the older Stoics, is responsible for 
this extension of terminology. 

To begin with the passage that seems to offer the most conclusive evidence for 
this view, M VII 416—421, reference to the cataleptic impression “fifty is few” 
appeats, not in a quotation, but in an example which Sextus wants to use in order 
to show that ka ta zur] davtacia cannot be the criterion of truth. In this 
connection he cites a rule of the “people around Chrysippus" about the policy of 
the sage in regard to arguments of the sorites type (416): “In the case of a sorites 
argument, if the last cataleptic impression comes next to the first non-cataleptic 
one and is fairly difficult to distinguish from it — so say the people around 
Chrysippus — when there is such a slight difference between impressions, the 
wise man will stop short and be silent (fjoUydaGet); but if a greater difference 
appeats, he will assent to one of the impressions as true" (érà yap tod Gopitou 
tig goxatng koaraAqzukfg $avtaciag tÅ mpOTY dkaraAnnip 
Tapakempevys kai óooótopiotou oxsdov brapyovons, daciv oi nepi Tov 


76 Cf., e.g., Bonhoeffer, Epiktet, p. 165; Stough, Greek Skepticism, p. 43, n. 24; Sandbach, in Problems, pp. 
11-12. 
"7 Cf. SVF II 93-95. 
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Xpvboinnov, Sa ép Ov èv $avtacióv dAtyn tic obtoc ot Siadopa, 
OTHOETALO GOHdS koi Hovyacet, gb’ Ov È TAsl@V NPOOTINTEL, ETL TOOTMV 
ovykataOrnoetar tÅ Etépa óc dnt. Chrysippus’ policy regarding sorites 
arguments is also mentioned by Cicero (Lue. 29.92) and by Sextus himself in 
another passage (PH II 253). Now, neither of these passages speaks of greater or 
smaller differences between davtactat. What seems at first to speak for the 
accuracy of the formulation in M VII is that here, unlike the passage PH II 253, we 
find the word Novyacetv, which is explicitly emphasized in Cicero. Hence it 
might be that Sextus is giving a more precise and detailed quotation, which would 
be typical of the difference in his modes of citation in M as compared to PH.” But 
the introductory sentence, according to which the last cataleptic impression is 
supposed to come immediately before the first non-cataleptic one in a sorites, 
appears doubtful. If we assume that this comes from Chrysippus, it follows that he 
believed it to be, at least in principle, decidable that, for example, fifty is few, but 
fifty-one is many, except that the impressions “fifty is few” and “fifty-one is few” 
are so similar to one another that the boundary cannot be easily determined. In 
itself this assumption would be rather surprising, since to us, at any rate, it seems 
clear that there is no such boundary, the terms “few” and “many” being both vague 
and relative. Chrysippus’ rule of conduct does seem to indicate that while the Stoics 
considered arguments of the sorites type inadmissable (cf. Cic. Lue. 16.49), they 
could not say exactly why. On the other hand, the example of a sorites which 
Cicero and Diogenes (VII 82) give seems precisely to show that the argument rests 
on the fact that it is highly implausible to say of two successive numbers that one 
is “few” while the other is “many.” This is especially clear from Diogenes Laertius’ 
formulation of the argument: “it is not possible that two is few, but not three; nor 
that this is few, but not four — and so forth up to ten. But two is few: therefore ten 
also" (oOx tà pév 660 GAtya gotiv, obyi 68 Kal tà tpia, oby SE koi TADTA 
u£v, obyi 58 Kai tà téocapa Kal Ota LExpt TOV SéKa: cà é SO ÓXLya. 
écti- kal tà éka Apa). The conclusion that ten is few is obviously what the 
Stoics wished to avoid by stopping at smaller numbers (cf. Cic. Lue. 29.94). But one 
could only be forced into this conclusion if one considered it absurd to claim that 
a certain number was few, while its immediate successor was many. 

Cicero does not introduce this example in connection with cataleptic impres- 
sions. He uses it to show that the much-lauded dialectic of the Stoics is not in a 
position to either establish the invalidity of such an argument (93) or else determine 
where the boundary between “few” and “many” lies (94—95). Similarly, in PH the 
sotites is introduced as an example of a sophism (6d$t0pa) which the dogmatic 
philosopher cannot handle. Considering that Sextus needs the claim that, in such 
cases, the last cataleptic impression comes next to the first non-cataleptic one for 
his subsequent argument against Kota mrt davtacta as a criterion, one 


% Cf. K. Janáček, Prolegomena to Sextus Empiricus (Olmiitz, 1948), pp. 59—61. 
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might be inclined to suspect that he introduced it solely for this purpose. The 
second half of the sentence, which speaks of impressions (bavtaotat) — in the 
broader sense — but not of cataleptic impressions, may still be a real quotation. But 
if it is the case that Sextus cartied over the sorites rule from the discussion of 
sophisms to the debate on the criterion so as to construct a new counterargument, 
we need not draw any conclusions about the usage of the older Stoics from his 
example. 

There remain the passage M VIII 85-86 and the definition of KATUANYWIC as 
kata Amnis pavraciac ooyko.taOso1c. Sextus uses this definition in three 
of four passages (PH III 242; M VIII 397; XI 182) to reduce the question of 
whether there is knowledge to the question of the existence of cataleptic impres- 
sions. Now in fact it is most likely ttue — even if we take cataleptic impressions to 
be sense-impressions — that the Stoics would have claimed that there could be no 
knowledge at all without cataleptic impressions. But Sextus might still have been 
oversimplifying the matter with his “reduction.” According to Stoic doctrine, all 
knowledge is indeed dependent upon cataleptic impressions, since they form the 
basis of all further knowledge, but not every item of knowledge has to be the 
immediate expression of such an impression. 

As for Sextus’ definition ofkataAnyic, the following passage from Alexander 
Aphr. (de an. 71.10 Bruns) may perhaps indicate how it came about: “We are accus- 
tomed to call the true and intense sense-impression ‘cataleptic’ as well, since assent 
to such impressions constitutes knowledge." (tag 51] Gg tõv $o.vta.ctóv 
Kal o$oópàg cimBapev A€yEelv koi kata mrt TH KATAANWIV Eivat 
tv tais tota tau þavtaciais eoyko.caOsotv.) Similarly Cicero (Ac. 11.41) 
says: “Sed cum acceptum iam et approbatum esset, [sc. visum] comprehensionem 
appellabat . . . cum eo verbo antea nemo tali in re usus esset." 

Of course from these two passages it only follows that every assent to a 
cataleptic impression constitutes knowledge, but not, conversely, that all knowl- 
edge consists in assent to such an impression. But a careless reader might, for 
example, confuse the subject and predicate in Alexander's formulation and take 
the whole for a definition of kataAnwic. I am tempted to suppose that this is just 
what Sextus, intentionally or not, has done. 

In this particular case we may even be able to say more precisely whence Sextus 
took his alleged definition. In M VII 151—155 he reports on a theory of Zeno's 
which is presented in greater detail in the passage just cited from Cicero. Since 
Cicero's report goes back to the Stoicizing Antiochus (cf. Ac. 4.14; 9.35; 12.43), 
while Sextus, who was mainly concerned with Arcesilaus’ counterargument, 
presumably used a Skeptical source, we can probably take it that Cicero's presenta- 
tion, which anyway is more detailed, is also more accurate. But in Cicero, we find 
the sort of expression from which Sextus’ definition seems to be derived. From the 
context of the Cicero passage it is clear that Zeno spoke of opinions, cognition, and 
knowledge in relation to observable states of affairs. In Sextus this background is 
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omitted; there remains only the statement that GAnyic is the assent to a 
cataleptic impression, which, in this context, can only be understood as a 
definition. 

Finally, as for the definition of the word brapyov as TÒ Kato mkv 
Kivobv davtactav (PHTI 242; M VII 426; VIII 85/86; XI 183), several authors 
have already pointed out” that brapyew presumably has to be construed 
differently as applied to propositions than as applied to states of affairs. Hence the 
expression “what gives rise to a cataleptic impression" can hardly have been used 
by the Stoics as a synonym of brapxov. It is likely that Sextus’ “definition” 
otiginated in a manner similar to that of KATAAN WIC just discussed. 

Thus, none of the passages adduced compels us to ascribe Sextus’ liberal use of 
the expression KO. tO mz] $a. vxa.cta. to the older Stoics as well. As long as we 
find no clearer evidence, we may assume that a cataleptic impression, as seems to 
follow from Zeno's definition itself, must be a sense-impression. 


7 A. A. Long, in Problems, pp. 91ff; A. Graeser, “A propos bnapyxety bei den Stoikern,” Archiv für 
Begriffsgeschichte 15 (1971), p. 302. 
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Epicurus on the truth of sense impressions 


Of the three statements that often serve to epitomize Epicurean philosophy — at 
least for polemical purposes — two seem to be reasonably easy to understand: “The 
universe consists of bodies and void,” for physics; and “Pleasure is the highest 
good,” for ethics. The third, epistemological one, however, which is usually quoted 
in English as “All sensations are true,” has been the subject of some controversy 
and various interpretations by recent commentators. 

In this paper I will try to do three things. First, I will try to make a suggestion as 
to what might have been Epicurus’ own wording of his thesis. 

Second, I will examine what seems to be becoming a standard interpretation in 
recent literature, namely the view that the word GAnQéc in this context must be 
taken to mean “real” rather than “true.” I shall try to show that this interpretation 
is not as firmly based as it might seem to be. 

Third, I will propose a fresh interpretation, taking & mg in the traditional 
sense of “true,” which places Epicurus’ thesis in the epistemological debate of his 
day, but which avoids some objections raised against earlier versions of the 
traditional view. 


I 


Difficulties begin with the words themselves. We do not have Epicurus! own 
version of his famous dictum, but it is fairly obvious from the consensus of our 
sources that he must have said something to the effect either that all aicO1]osts or 
that all davtactar ate true. It is not so clear, however, whether he used the word 
atono or $a. vxacota.. 

The two words are not usually treated as synonyms, as shown by the fact that 
they are translated differently. Atonas, where it does not denote the faculty of 
sense-perception, is translated either as "sensation" — meaning the process of 
being acted upon by a sensible object — or as "perception" — meaning the 


This paper is based on lectures given at Stanford University in the spring of 1974. I should like to thank 
the philosophy department at Stanford, and especially the students of my class, for giving me the 
opportunity of organizing my thoughts and presenting them to a critical audience. I am grateful also to 
Professor Günther Patzig, Professor Charles H. Kahn, Dr. Wolfgang Catl, Dr. Jürgen Sprute, and 
George Striker for a number of valuable critical comments on the manuscript. 
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recognition of a sensible object (as in “I see a man") or of an observable fact (as in 
“I see that it’s raining”). Davtacia, on the other hand, is usually rendered as 
“sense impression" or “presentation,” meaning the result of the process of sensa- 
tion.! The crucial distinction would seem to be that between atoOnotg in the first 
sense and the others. For whileaio@notc in the second sense anddavtacta may 
plausibly be called true or false because they are expressed in language, this seems 
at least doubtful for sensations. Although one might say that it is not strictly 
speaking the impression or the perception which is true or false, but the proposi- 
tion which expresses it, the use of "true" and "false" is at least easy to understand 
in these cases. On the other hand, ifato@notc is taken in the sense of “sensation,” 
one begins to wonder whether &.m0£g should not be understood in a different 
sense. 

Now it seems unlikely that Epicutus should have made two parallel statements, 
the one about ato8noic, the other about davtacta.? Thus it would seem 
important to find out which of the two figured in the original formulation. 

Our sources suggest three possible versions of Epicurus' thesis: 


(1) using both terms: Plut. adv. Col. 1109 B nacac eivai tac SV aicOTjosoG 
$avtaciog dAnOrig. Aristocles apud Eus. praep. ev. XIV, 20, 5 náoav 
aicOnow Kal nàcav davtactav dAm9f] Aéyovtec sivo. 

(2) using only $avtacta: SE, M VII 203-204 thy davtactay, fjv koi 
évapyerav ko et, 916 navtòs Gf] dnotv brapyetv . . . (204) yivovtar 
oùv não ai bavtaciat d mei (cf. also 210). 

(3) using neither, but talking about “the senses”: Cicero, Luc. 25, 79 veracis suos esse 
sensus dicit; cf. 26, 82 numquam sensus mentiri putat; similar expressions in de fin. I 
19, 64 and ND I 25,70 cf. also S.E., M VIII 9. 


Obviously, version (3) implies that the results of sensation — whether 
aio9T|oetg or bavtaciat — are always true; as Lucretius puts it: (IV 499) proinde 
quod in quoquest bis (scil. sensibus) visum tempore, verumst. 


1 These distinctions correspond fairly well to Stoic usage, cf. D.L. VII 50 and 52. avtacia also had 
a wider meaning, including “presentations” that do not arise through the senses; but for the purposes 
of this paper this is not relevant. For the relation between sense impressions (þavtaciat) and 
propositions cf. below, pp. 84 ff. 

? Though both De Witt (Epicurus and his Philosophy, Minneapolis 1954, 138 and 142; see also his articles: 
*Epicurus:IHepi Qa vtaciac," TAPAT0, 1939, 414—427; and: "Epicurus: All Sensations Are True,” 
TAPA 74, 1943, 19—32) and Rist (Epicurus: An Introduction, Cambridge 1972, 19) assume just that. De 
Witt also offers different interpretations for the two versions. He thinks that$a.vraota. was defined 
in such a way that only “true pictures" LO. 415, 419—420) could be called ba vtactat. Hence in his 
interpretation the dictum would be trivially true. But the evidence for the supposed meaning of 
$avtacia is simply not sufficient. The word is very rare in the original texts (according to Arrighetti’s 
index, it occurs only twice in the writings preserved by D.L.: ad Hdt. 50 and 80), and of Epicurus" 
treatise epi davtactas (D.L. X 28) only the title survives. For De Witt’s interpretation in terms of 
aioOnoic see the following. 
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In view of the distinctions mentioned above, it may seem surprising that there 
is so little uniformity in the secondary sources. We should remember, however, 
that Epicurus wrote at a time before Stoic usage became common ground in 
epistemological discussions, as it apparently did later. Aristotle's use of the word 
þavtacia is much mote diversified than the Stoics’? and there probably existed 
no established terminology at Epicurus’ time. Now aoro is by far the more 
common word in Epicurus' own writings; moreover, it is at least likely that 
aicOnoetc were called criteria of truth because they were all true.‘ So the fact that 
Plutarch and Aristocles use both terms (in fact, Plutarch seems slightly to prefer 
aicOnoic where he reports Epicurean doctrine; cf. adv. Col. 1109-1110 passim) 
can perhaps best be explained if we suppose that Epicurus and his own pupils used 
aicOno1c, but in a way which indicated that they meant what came later, under the 
influence of the Stoics, to be called $a vtacia. It would seem important to make 
this plain, since the Stoics also held that all aioOnosic were true — but then they 
were using aicOnotc in a different sense? 

Thus the substitution of davtacia for atoðnog in later sources (perhaps 
even in Epicurean sources like the one used by Sextus M VII 203 sqq.) may be due 
to the fact that Epicurus used atoOmotg in a way which did not correspond to any 
of the recognized Stoic meanings of that term, but which seemed to correspond 
closely to the narrower sense of davtacia, in which it is restricted to sense 
perception. 

If this is correct, then the usual English formulation of our dictum, “All 
sensations are true,” is probably misleading. For reasons which will, I hope, 
become clearer in the sequel, I propose to use “sense impressions” instead. 


IH 


If Epicurus’ hedonism made him a subject of contempt for Cicero, his epistemo- 
logical views seem rather to have provoked ridicule. It is evident that his dictum 
was taken to mean “all perceptual judgements are true"; and this seemed so 
obviously untenable that Cicero, for example, does not even seriously consider 
Epicurus’ views in his epistemological treatise, the Academica: “sed ab boc credulo, qui 
numquam sensus mentiri putat, discedamus . . .," he says at Luc. 26, 82. But even Bailey, 
wtiting in this century, considered our thesis as an expression of naive confidence 
in sense perception. 


3 For Aristotle's use ofġavtacia cf. D. A. Rees, “Aristotle’s Treatment of Pavtacta,,” in: Essays in 
Ancient Greek Philosophy, ed. J. P. Anton and G. L. Kustas, Albany N. Y. 1971, 491—504. 

* Foratoðnong in Epicurus, cf. D.L. X 31, 32, 38, 48, 55, 63, 68, 82, 86; K.A. XXIV. Foraticrjottg 
as criteria of truth cf. "kpicripiov tig &AmOstac," Ch. 2, this volume, pp. 31-37, 42-49. 

5 Aetius, Plac. IV 9, 4 = v. Arnim, SVF II 78. For the Stoic doctrine cf. Ch. 2, this volume, p. 61. 

é The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, Oxford 1928, 237. 
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Against this view, De Witt’ has pointed out that such a degree of naiveté is most 
unlikely for a man with Epicurus’ background. He had, after all, studied philosophy 
for quite a while; he must have known many if not all of the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle; and finally his own teacher, the Democtitean Nausiphanes, is said to 
have been a student of the Sceptic Pyrrho. Also, Epicurus’ own arguments against 
Sceptic positions make it quite clear that he was familiar with their arguments. 

Hence De Witt and more recently Ris? have proposed a different interpretation 
of Epicurus’ thesis. The word à m0éc, they suggest, should not be understood to 
mean “true” in a propositional sense — rather, it must mean “real.” What Epicurus 
meant when he said that “All sensations are true" was not that sense perception is 
always reliable, but only that all sensations are “actual data through which we 
obtain contact with the external world" (Rist, p. 20). Since the senses are our only 
means of getting acquainted with the world around us, the fact that sensations are 
“true” in this sense is fundamental for our ability to gain knowledge about the 
world — which explains why Epicurus called the ario61]otig criteria. 

The arguments for this interpretation can I think be summarized as follows: 


(1) It is abundantly clear from our sources that Epicurus did not believe all 
perceptual judgements to be true. This is apparent, among other places, from 
his attempts — reported most fully by Lucretius — to explain certain optical 
illusions, like the oar that looks bent in water, ot the square tower that looks 
round from a distance (this is De Witt's main argument). 

(2) Three passages from Diogenes and Sextus seem to show that &AmO£c should 
be taken in the sense of "real." The first occurs in a report by Sextus, M VIII 9, 
about Epicurus’ views on the question “Whether there be anything true.” 
According to Sextus, Epicurus said that it makes no difference whether you call 
a thing “true” (&0£c) or “existent” (bmapyov). At D.L. X 32, last sentence, 
Gam is opposed to uù Sv and hence implicitly equated with Ov. These 
passages are said to show that Epicurus did use the word GAnQé¢ in the 
required sense. 


The third passage is D.L. X 31 (cf. also S.E. M VII 210, VIII 9), where Epicurus 
is quoted as saying that ato@notc (the senses) is “irrational” (Aoyoc). Now an 
irrational — i.e. literally languageless — faculty, so it is argued, is not the kind of thing 
to produce propositions. Sensations are, therefore, mere "bodily happenings," 
which cannot be called true or false in a propositional sense.’ 


7 ‘All Sensations Are True,’ quoted above, n. 2, 19. 

* Epicurus, quoted above, n. 2, 19-21. D. Furley ("Knowledge of Atoms and Void in Epicureanism,” 
in: Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy, above n. 3, 616) and A.A. Long (“Aisthesis, Prolepsis and 
Linguistic Theory in Epicurus," Buletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 18, London 1971, 116) offer the 
same interpretation, but Rist gives the fullest arguments. 

? Itis clear that this interpretation implicitly relies upon the assumption that the thesis was formulated 
in terms ofatcOnatc, and thatato@notc had the first of the meanings mentioned above. However, 
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Plausible though this interpretation may appear at first sight, it seems to me to 
involve considerable difficulties. First, it goes against the entire tradition — not just 
hostile authors like Cicero and Plutarch, but also Lucretius, and Sextus, who seems 
to be rather impartial in this case, take Epicurus to be asserting something about 
the truth as opposed to falsity of out impressions, rather than about "truth" as 
opposed to nonexistence. What is more, Sextus and Plutarch also report elabo- 
rate arguments by which the Epicureans tried to defend themselves against the 
objection that our impressions cannot all be true because they contradict one 
another (cf. S.E., M VII, 208—209; Plut. adv. Col. 1109 B-1110 B). Itis not clear why 
the Epicureans should have thought it necessary to defend a thesis which they did 
not really hold, especially since the defence was rather difficult. 

Second, the passages from Diogenes and Sextus do not really seem to establish 
the “reality” interpretation. 

S.E., M VIII 9 is a difficult passage, and so it is perhaps not surprising that it 
should have been more often quoted than discussed. Sextus begins by saying that 
Epicurus declared all “sensibles” to be “true and existent,” for (he said) it made no 
difference whether you call a thing “true” or “existent”: 'O 6$ "Entkovpoc tà pev 
aicOncà navta ZAeyev GANO kal Svta. od SujyveyKe yàp AANVEs sivat TL 
A£yew T) bna pyov. 

What does Sextus mean by aio8mtq? In the context of books VII and VIII, 
this term has at least fout different uses, between which Sextus feels free to switch 
without a warning. AioOntév may denote: 


(1) external or material objects (implied in the contrast vontov -aioðntóv used 
in M VIII 4, 7; cf. also M VII, 167 and 219) 

(2) sensible qualities like colours, sounds, etc. (cf. the discussion ofaticOntóv, M 
VIII 184ff,, esp. 203, 206, 210) 

(3) in an Epicurean context, aio@ntdv may denote the images which cause sense 
impressions (cf. VII 206, 209, VIII 185) 

(4) sense impressions avtactat or $oivÓneva) may be called aicOntd 
where Sextus has, as here, restricted himself to the dichotomy vontov — 
aicOntóv (cf. M VIII 10, 67, 185 (Peripatetics and Stoics); forparvópeva cf. 
M VIII 8 with 216 on Aenesidemus). 


Rist (p. 19) concedes that Epicurus a/so said that all presentations (davtaciat) are true — yet he does 
not say how this affects his interpretation. If, as I have argued, Epicurus was talking about sense 
impressions rather than sensations, the interpretation can of course still be maintained, but it loses 
some of its plausibility. 

V Long (“Aisthesis ...”, above n. 8) implicitly recognizes this when, after having adopted the “reality” 
view, he goes on to stay (p. 117) that “a//avtaciat are GA mi in the sense that they really show 
something as it appears relative to the distance travelled by the giha which actually reach the 
percipient. The square tower does (allegedly) look round from a distance." He does not point out that 
this involves a switch from "reality" to propositional truth. 
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The noun aicOntdv does not seem to have belonged to Epicurus own 
technical vocabulary (Arrighetti lists only one certain occurrence of the word, as an 
adjective, in D.L. X 47); so Sextus' phrase is not likely to be a literal quotation. 
Furthermore, we do not know on what occasion Epicurus made the statement 
attributed to him: he was probably not trying to give an answer to Sextus’ question 
(M VIII 4), whether the true is sensible, intelligible, or both. 

However, Sextus repeats the statement that “all sensibles are true” in M VIII 63, 
in an argument about the reliability of the senses, which suggests that our quotation 
might come from a similar context. (That it was part of an argument is suggested by 
the yap in the second sentence.) 

In 63, Epicurus is said to have argued that cases like Orestes’ "seeing" the Furies 
in his madness cannot be used to show that our senses deceive us: for Orestes’ 
aloOnotic, being affected by real images, was “true”; it was only reason which 
committed an error in believing the Furies to be solid. In this passage, aicOntd. 
presumably denotes the images, since it is used alongside þavtacia. The argu- 
ment seems to be the same as the one given in extremely compressed form by 
Diogenes, X 32: tà TE TOV LALVOLEVOV davtdopata KAL (à) KAT’ óvap 
dA mfi: Kivet yap, tò 62 ur] Sv o0 xwet. 

Hence it is plausible to think that the two sentences from M VIII 9 make a 
similar point. 

It seems clear that in these places Epicurus wants to say that the davtaopata 
or aicOntà are “true” because they do exist. It seems clear also that this was 
supposed to be an argument in defence of the senses. What is not so clear is how 
much this argument was supposed to prove. In other words, the question is 
whether Epicurus wants to say that "true" in this case means no more than 
"existing," ot whether he wants to argue that reality, i.e. existence, implies truth in 
a ptopositional sense. 

In the first case, one would have to ask why Epicurus should have chosen to use 
the obviously misleading term "true"; in the second case, his argument would 
cleatly be fallacious: from the fact that I really perceive something it does not 
follow that I perceive that thing correctly. 

According to the "reality" interpretation, Epicurus was simply pointing out that 
visions are as real as other impressions; hence the fact that they mislead us into false 
judgements cannot be used to show that alo@na1Gc is not always “true.” 

But the other interpretation seems at least as plausible. For, as Sextus says, the 
ertor of those who think that some of our davtaotat are false is said to atise 
because they do not separate 6Ó&a. (opinion) from évdpyeva. (what is evident). 
Still using the first interpretation, this should mean that people tend to identify the 
process of being affected through the senses — or the impression received through 
the senses — with the judgement formed about the impression. The falsity of the 
second does not affect the reality of the first. This, however, does not seem to be 
the distinction Sextus point out in the Orestes case. The point of saying that reason 
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erroneously supposes the Furies to be sold seems to be that it would have been no 
mistake to say “some Furies are appearing to me" (i.e. the bavtacta shat there 
appear some Furies is true). If this is so, thenévapyeta is as propositional asŝóča, 
and Epicurus is arguing that a real image always leads to a true as opposed to a false 
impression. 

The argument is not very satisfactory, but that it is not impossible for Epicurus 
seems to be shown by the parallel argument about normal sense perception. In M 
VII, 203—204 Sextus reports the following argument: Just as we cannot be mis- 
taken as to the pleasantness of what produces pleasure or the painfulness of that 
which produces pain, so we cannot be mistaken about “that which appears” (tO 
$a. vxa.o tv) being “such as it appears.” Thus far, this might be taken to say only 
that we cannot be mistaken about the fact that we have an impression of some- 
thing, implying nothing about the correctness of our impressions. But Sextus goes 
on to explain what is meant by “suchas it appears" (totoOtov droiov datvetat), 
and his explanation shows that davtaoia are supposed to be true not only with 
regard to the thing's really appearing but also with respect to its qualities (round- 
ness, smallness, etc., cf. 209—210). Again the same argument seems to occut in 
D.L.’s summary of the Canon, X 32: kai tò tà ŝnaroðyuata 9 bdeotavar 
MOTODTAL THY TOV oic01]osov &ànOsav. bogotnKe 58 tó te ópáv find 
Kai dxovetv donep tÒ d yeiv. 

Here again, then, Epicurus seems to use the undoubted reality of our impres- 
sions as an argument for their correctness. There is then, indeed, a close connec- 
tion between reality and truth in Epicurus’ thought, as Rist says (pp. 15/16), but it 
does not seem to consist in the doctrine that “A proposition is true if it describes 
the state in which something actually exists and false if it does not." 

The connection between reality and truth seems to be based on a rather dubious 
argument which exploits the by now notorious ambiguity of the Greek word 
QA n0éc. 

I do not want to suggest that these passages settle the question of the sense of 
GA méc in “All sense impressions are true.” One might still argue that Epicurus 
himself held the “reality” view, and that the transition to propositional truth, which 
is not made in the two passages from Diogenes, was a later — possibly un-Epicurean 


11 This is apparently based on a definition (bmoypagn) of “true” and “false” which is given by Sextus 
immediately after the two sentences discussed above: EvOev Kol broypadov taAnOis koi 
yeddosg Cow’ $noiv ‘Andis có obtws Zxov tog Aéyetar Eye’ Kai ‘wedSdc otw pol ‘td 
ody obtas Éxov ws Aéyetat &yetv’. Surprisingly, no commentator notices the fact that this can 
hardly be correct as it stands since, taken literally, it would lead to the absurd conclusion that a table, 
e.g, is true if it is as it is said to be (say, round), and false if it is not. It seems more plausible to think, 
as Bailey (The Greek Atomists ..., above n. 6, 237) and Rist apparently do, that Epicurus was talking 
about the truth or falsity of things said. Hence the original Greek should have run: [Adyoc] AN O75 
got ci [tò np& uo] obtoc x1 dc Agyetar yer KtA . But then the definition would simply be 
a restatement of the traditional doctrine that a proposition is true if things are as it says they are, and 
false if they are not. 
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— development. But whether this was so or not will have to be decided on other 
grounds. 

Now Rist's second point, namely that the traditional interpretation is incompat- 
ible with Epicurus doctrine that aicOnotc is QAoyoc, does not seem decisive 
either. The idea that the senses are irrational was of course no novelty: it belongs to 
the traditional doctrine of the “tational” and "irrational" parts of the soul. If there 
was anything new in Epicurus’ approach, it must have been his explication of 
G&OYOS: since the senses are irrational, he seems to argue, they can have no 
memory and cannot “add” or “subtract” anything. We will come back to this point 
further below. 

While it may seem evident to a modern philosopher that irrational processes 
cannot involve propositional truth or falsity, we cannot simply conclude from this 
that Epicurus — ot other Hellenistic philosophers who accepted the doctrine of the 
irrationality of the senses — must have seen this point. 

There is, indeed, one argument in Sextus, based on the premiss that ato0notg 
is &AOY0G, which leads precisely to the required conclusion (cf. M VII 293-300 and 
especially 344—345). But (a) the Stoics seem to have had a way of defending 
themselves against the suggestion that aicOnotc provides us with no proposi- 
tional knowledge whatsoever (cf. ibi, 359—360); (b) Plutarch talks about the 
“irrational affections" (&Aoya t1) of atoO0no1c (adv. Col. 1122 F) in a context 
which makes it quite clear that the outcome of these are þavtaciar in the Stoic 
sense, i.e. ones that can be called true or false; (c) in the quotation from the Canon, 
Epicurus does not say what it is that the senses cannot “add to” or “subtract from" 
— but Sextus supplies ba vtacia. (M VII 210), and it is indeed hard to see what else 
could have been intended. Thus it appears that for an ancient author, the statement 
that the senses are irrational does not imply the conclusion that sense impressions 
cannot involve propositional truth or falsity. 

Now I do not want to suggest that the Hellenistic philosophers identified sense 
impressions with propositions. They did not. But when they discussed the truth or 
falsity of sense impressions, they did in fact argue in terms of propositions. As the 
Stoics explained (S.E. M VIII 10), an aioOntév (in this context, that must be a 
davtacia) is not called “true” directly, but by reference to the corresponding 
vontov, which is a proposition. I think this characterizes more than just Stoic 
usage. The Stoics seem to have thought that sense impressions are transformed 
into propositions by a kind of automatic translation (cf. D.L. VII 49). A Aoyum 
davtacta (and such, it seems, were all humandavtaciat, cf. D.L. VII 51) is one 
“in which what is presented can be shown forth in speech" (S.E. M VIII 70). So 
there must be a one-to-one correlation between sense impressions and proposi- 
tions such that, for the most part, it is sufficient to consider only the propositions. 
Perhaps davtaciat were thought of as a kind of mental image that goes into 


? For this translation cf. A. A. Long, “Language and Thought in Stoicism,” in: A. A. Long (ed.), Problems 
in Stoicism (London 1971), p. 82. 
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words. One has only to read the British Empiricists to realize that the transition 
from mental images to meanings of words may seem to be an easy one. 

Epicutus does not explicitly distinguish between an impression and the propo- 
sition which expresses it. However, his use of "true" and "false" with regard to 
aiic0n6t seems to have the same background. In contrast to the Stoics, he seems 
to have suggested that out perceptual judgements ate sometimes interpretations 
rather than translations. But this does not necessarily imply that he thought there 
could not be a (correct) translation. 

If there is anything wrong with these theories, it does not seem to be the view 
that perception involves conceptualization or classification. No doubt what we can 
perceive depends on what we can say we perceive. The mistake seems to lie in the 
assumption that there is something there to be translated: translation can only 
work between linguistic items, and what we receive through our senses does not 
seem to be of this kind. Our impressions do not completely determine the outcome 
of the process of verbalization. Pm afraid Epicurus, like his contemporaries, still 
thought that they did. 

Lastly, it should be noted that the proposed interpretation, apart from vindicat- 
ing Epicurus, also trivializes what seemed to be a rather provocative epistemologi- 
cal thesis. To say that all sense impressions are "true" in the sense of having real 
causes in the external world would — at that time at least — have appeared as a 
perfectly harmless statement. What Epicurus is made to say is just that the senses 
provide a way of getting into contact with reality — which does not imply anything 
about how they do this, or how this kind of experience might lead us to find out 
truths about the world. 

On the other hand, if dAnQéc can be understood to mean “true,” the thesis is 
obviously important. If we can say that the senses provide us with indubitably true 
propositions, we do indeed have good reasons to rely upon them as the foundation 
of our knowledge. 

Thus it seems at least worth investigating whether Epicurus’ dictum cannot 
after all be interpreted as a statement about the truth or falsity of certain proposi- 
tions. As regards the first argument — that Epicurus did not hold all perceptual 
judgements to be true — De Witt and Rist do not seem to have seriously considered 
the possibility that atoOnotc might not include everything that could pass for a 
sense impression. If there was a restriction on what could be called an ato8notc, 
then perhaps it might have been possible for Epicurus to say that they are all true 
without having to accept contradictory propositions as true. 


III 


In order to give an interpretation along these lines, I should like to turn to another 
question, which does not seem to be answerable by an interpretation of our dictum 
alone: how did Epicurus arrive at his thesis? 
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There seem to be two possibilities here: either he reached it through an analysis 
of perception, which convinced him that all sense impressions — or those of a 
certain kind, perhaps, to which he then chose to restrict the termaicOnotc— must 
be true; or his initial arguments for the thesis were independent of such analysis, 
and the analysis was developed later to defend the thesis against obvious objec- 
tions. 

Ithink that the second view is correct. In the following I shall try to reconstruct 
the argument which, I think, led Epicurus to adopt his rather uncomfortable 
epistemological position. 

The clue to our question seems to lie in an argument which is given some 
prominence by Cicero, who quotes it four times (de fin. 1 19, 64; ND 1 25, 70; Lue. 
25, 79 and 32, 101). According to this argument, knowledge through perception is 
possible only if all sense impressions are true. Cicero mostly states this in negative 
form: if any sense impression is false, nothing can be known (by perception) (so 
Lue. 32, 101: si ullum sensus visum falsum est, nibil potest percipi). Yn a similar version the 
argument also occurs once in Epicurus, K.A. XXIV: “If you reject any aioOno1c 
without qualification . . . you will by your foolish opinion disturb all others with it, 
so that you will reject the criterion altogether." Neither Epicurus himself nor 
Cicero tell us in the respective passages how Epicurus arrived at this argument. It 
does not seem difficult, however, to find the requisite premisses in Epicurean 
wtitings. 

The first of these is: (T) All knowledge must ultimately be based on sense 
perception. I do not think one needs to adduce evidence to show that Epicurus 
held this view — which, by the way, seems to have been surprisingly uncontroversial 
among the Hellenistic schools. 

The second premiss is more difficult: (IT) All sense impressions have the same 
status with respect to their reliability. Epicurus uses this in D.L. X 32 (nacos yàp 
xpoo£yop£v), and Plutarch emphatically attributes it to him several times (adr. 
Col. 1109 B; 1121 D, E; 1124 B; cf. also Lucr. IV, 498). Finally, it is obviously 
presupposed in the passage from K.A. quoted above: for if to reject one sense 
impression is to “disturb” them all, this can only be because they all have the same 
status. 

Nevertheless one would like to know why Epicurus held this to be true. We 
seem to find no arguments for this premiss in Epicurean sources — but then it 
should be remembered that (IT) played an important role in the arguments of the 
Sceptics against the reliability of sense perception. Sextus has quite a battery of 
arguments to support it (appended to each of the ten “tropes” in PH T), but these 
could of course be of later origin. A brief version of such an argument is, however, 
to be found already in Aristotle’s treatment of Protagoras’ doctrine, Met T 5, 1009 
a 38: “And similarly some have inferred from observation of the sensible world the 
truth of appearances. For they think that the truth should not be determined by the 
large or small number of those who hold a belief, and that the same thing is thought 
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sweet by some when they taste it, and bitter by others, so that if all were ill or all 
were mad, and only two or three were well or sane, these would be thought ill and 
mad, and not the others. 

*And again, they say that many of the other animals receive impressions 
contrary to ours; and that even to the senses of each individual, things do not 
always seem the same. Which, then, of these impressions are true and which are 
false is not obvious; for the one set is no more true than the other, but both are 
alike. And this is why Democtitus, at any rate, says that either there is no truth or 
to us at least it is not evident.” 

This is, of course, the old argument from contrary sense impressions. It seems 
that Epicurus' teacher Nausiphanes might have argued in a similar way, since 
Seneca reports him as saying that “ex bis quae videntur esse nibil magis esse quam non 
esse" (Sen. ep. 88, 43; frg. B 4 in Diels-Kranz). 

We may safely assume that Epicurus knew these arguments, and his adoption of 
(II) shows that he attributed some weight to them. 

The third premiss is not used explicitly, but it is, I think, implicit in the 
universally recognized postulate that anyone who wants to claim that knowledge is 
possible must be able to provide a “criterion of truth.” The third premiss, then, is: 
(II) Knowledge must be based on propositions (impressions) that are known to be 
true. 

With these three steps we have reached Epicurus’ argument. From (I) and (IIT) 
we can infer that some sense impressions must be known to be true. (II) says that 
they must either all be taken as true, or all as false. Hence if there is to be any 
knowledge, all sense impressions must be (known to be) true. 

Now obviously this argument can be used in either of two ways: to establish a 
sceptical conclusion, or to infer Epicurus’ thesis, that all sense impressions are true. 
The Sceptics, as is well known, used the argument from contrary sense impressions 
to show that they cannot all be true, and that, therefore, knowledge is impossible. 
Epicurus, on the other hand, wanted to maintain that knowledge was possible, and 
thus found himself saddled with the thesis that all sense impressions are true. So 
Cicero is likely to be right in his remark that our thesis was among the implausible 
doctrines to which the Epicureans subscribed because they thought that their 
rejection would have even less acceptable consequences than the patadoxical 
theses themselves. (ND I 25, 70. Cicero's other examples are the spontaneous 
swetve of the atoms and the denial of the law of excluded middle.) 

Now we have seen already that Epicurus, unlike Aristotle’s Protagoras, did not 
want to deny the law of non-contradiction. If his thesis is as closely connected with 
Sceptic arguments as I have supposed, he must have tried to refute the argument 
from contrary sense impressions by showing that the alleged contradictions were 
only apparent. And this is indeed what we find him doing. Of course he also tried 


? Ross’ translation. (The Works of Aristotle translated into English, VIII, 2nd edn. Oxford 1928.) 
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to find independent arguments for his thesis, but those of them that survive (e.g. 
apud D.L., X 32, and S.E., M VII 203-205, discussed above) are so weak that it is 
hard to believe that they could have been his reasons to adopt the thesis in the first 
place. 

Two versions of his defence have been preserved in our sources — the first is 
given by Lucretius and in part by Plutarch, the second by Sextus. They are indeed 
mostly treated as one by commentators, but I think it is important to see that they 
are different and even incompatible. 

According to Plutarch, Epicurus explained the apparent contradictions be- 
tween perceptual judgements containing what one would now call secondary 
quality-predicates by pointing out that they are often too general. If we fill in the 
necessaty qualifications, the contradictions disappear. Thus we should not say 
“wine heats the body,” but rather “wine heats such-and-such a body," which will 
not be contradicted by the statement that wine cools such-and-such a (different) 
body. Similarly, “this is cold" should probably be replaced by "this feels cold to me 
now," etc. To explain these phenomena, Epicurus could of course use Demo- 
critean atomism (for these points cf. Plut. adv. Col 1109 B-1110 E). 

With regard to certain optical illusions on the one hand — the stock examples ate 
of course the oar in water and the distant tower — and plain perceptual error on the 
other (like mistaking a statue for a man) he developed his well-known theory of 
error. According to this theory, the supposed false sense impressions are not really 
sense impressions at all, but rather opinions made up by the mind by adding to or 
subtracting from the content of the original impression. Error arises when the 
modified impression is taken to be the original." Thus the opinion that the oar is 
bent would presumably arise from “subtracting” the fact that the oar is seen 
through water, and the tower case can be explained by saying that the mind adds to 
an incomplete or blurred impression, thus transforming it into that of a round 
tower. The “additions” come, as appears from D.L. X 31, from memory — that is, 
an incomplete image is “filled out" as it were and then assimilated to others to 
which it is in fact not similar." 


14 The fullest statement of this doctrine is in Lucr. IV, 462—468. In other places it is summarized as 
“distinguishing opinion (óta) from what is evident (Évapyeva)" (Cic. Luc. 14, 45; S.E. M VIII 63, 
cf. Lucr. IV 467-8) or “what is present” (tò napdv) from “what awaits confirmation” (td 
mpoopévov; K.A. XXIV). That tò napdv and £v&pyeiw go together appears from D.L. X 82 (ad 
Hat): mpooextéov .. TACT tÀ Tapovsy Kad’ Exactov tv Kpitnpiovévapyeia. This seems 
to have led De Witt (above, n. 2) and Long (Hellenistic Philosophy, London 1974, 22) to think that only 
“clear” sense impressions are reliable. Long then points out that Epicurus did not say how we are to 
distinguish “clear” from “unclear” impressions. The reason for this is, I suggest, that Epicurus did not 
think that some were clearer than others (cf. Plut. adv. Col. 1121 D—E) — they were all equally 
évapysic, though some were more informative than others. There might be some justification for 
this view: On a clear day, I can clearly see a tower from two miles, but I get more information if I look 
from fifty feet. 

15 These memory images are the tpoArweic; cf. A. A. Long, “Aisthesis . . ." (above, n. 8), pp. 119-22. 
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If one attends closely to what is given or “present” to the senses (tò ra póv),' 
such error can be avoided: as Lucretius points out (IV 360—362), the image of a 
distant square tower may be similar to that of a round tower, but still it is not exactly 
like that of a round tower seen clearly from nearby. Hence the impression only 
warrants a more guarded statement, e.g. “this looks like a round tower” — which is 
true, and does not contradict “this is a square tower.””"” 

This type of explanation may not be successful in all cases — as Cicero says (Luc. 
25,81), to explain why the senses deceive us is not to show that they tell the truth, 
but only that they don't tell a falsehood without a reason — yet it seems that 
Epicurus insisted that it must in principle? be possible to distinguish “what is 
present" from the “additions of opinion" and thus to arrive at a proposition which 
is both true and consistent with all others. As Lucretius puts it in a famous passage 
(IV 500—506), it is better to give a faulty explanation (of an optical illusion) than to 
shake the foundations of our life and safety. 

But then Epicurus’ interpretation of the traditional &Aoyog — his doctrine of 
the senses being incapable of memory and of adding or subtracting anything — 
comes to look less like the foundation of a new theory and more like a defence of 
the thesis that all sense impressions must be true. 

Sextus’ account (M VII 206—210) is simpler and more radical, but not more 
helpful. According to him, what is perceived is not, as one tends to assume, an 
external object, but the atomic film or image which reaches the sense organ. Thus 
contradictions between sense impressions cannot arise, because in fact each 


16 There must also have been some general restrictions on what could come within the range of the 
senses. Both Diogenes (X 31) and Lucretius (IV 486—496) report an argument to the effect that 
different senses cannot refute one another because they have different objects — the objects being 
obviously Aristotle’s “proper sensibles." Lucretius also makes the point that judgements of identity 
cannot be made by the senses — they must come from the intellect (IV 379—385). 

This need not mean, however, that omo was restricted to judgements in terms of proper 
sensibles. An “image” does not usually consist of one proper sensible at a time — it must be a complex 
made up of such sensibles. It is possible that Epicurus called complex impressions$avtactat, while 
atoOnotc was in a terminological sense restricted to proper sensibles. If so, he did not always adhere 
to these terminological distinctions. Now a complex impression is as much “given” as a simple one. 
It seems possible that the obscure expression þavtaotik ŝto tig Stavotas was used to 
denote the grasping and classifying of the content of a complex impression, cf. K.A. XXIV: tò 
napdv may be given byatoOnotc, ráðn, or$a.vrac ttr] mfoA1 tig Suavoias. This would of 
course explain why later Epicureans added davtactikh émoAr) to the criteria. 

For the weaker statements based on faint or distorted impressions, cf. Plut. adv. Col. 1121 C: 
Agyóvwov kaunviosidÃ $avvaciav AapBaverv, si 68 KaunbAov oti, ù npocano- 
daivesdar thv Óyw unë’ St oxpoyyoAov, GAN’ Sti þavtaopa repi adtIV Kal conan. 
otpoyyoAostbsc yéyovs. 

“For the wise man,” as Cicero says (Lue. 14, 45). In epistemological contexts, the wise man seems 
typically to be invoked to indicate that the question is not one of fact, but of principle. Thus Cicero 
repeatedly says in the Lucullus that the wise man is “the subject of all this discussion" (18, 57; cf. 20, 
66; 33, 105; 36, 115). This serves to bring out the point that the question is not, e.g., whether we do 
usually succeed in distinguishing two very similar objects, but whether this can in principle be done. 
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observer “perceives” a different object; and with respect to these objects, all sense 
impressions are true. Error arises only from the mistaken assumption that the same 
object has been perceived in different cases. 

Now while this theory effectively refutes the argument from contrary sense 
impressions, it has the obvious flaw of making it impossible to arrive at any truth 
about external objects on the basis of sense impressions. This was seen by Plutarch, 
who attacks the Epicureans for taking this way out in cases of perceptual error. If 
all sense impressions ate to have the same epistemological status, he argues, then it 
is not to be seen why some of them should justify assertions about external objects, 
others not. To be consistent, the Epicureans ought to have adopted the Cyrenaic 
position and said that only the affections of the senses can be known, while nothing 
can be said about their causes in the external world. But this, as Plutarch empha- 
sizes, they certainly did not want to do (cf. adv. Col. 1121 B-D). 

If we do not want to charge Epicurus with inconsistency, as Plutarch does, we 
must conclude, I think, that he did not hold both of the rival theories outlined 
above at the same time. I should suggest that the “sense datum" theory of Sextus, 
which does not appear in Lucretius, was a later development, probably derived 
from Epicurus’ own explanation of the tower case. A statement like “this looks like 
a round tower" may be taken either as a guarded statement about a material object, 
or as a description of a sense datum.” In Lucretius’ version of the error theory, it 
should be the former; in Sextus’ version it is obviously the latter. But what appears 
at first sight as an elegant solution of all problems in fact subverts the entire theory. 
Itis, as Crombie has said in a different context, “one of those superficially clinching 
arguments which a philosopher is sometimes tempted to throw in for good 
measure, thereby spoiling his case." The fact that the theory does not seem to be 
known to Lucretius? indicates perhaps that it was not Epicurus’ own invention, 
but a — rather infelicitous — “addition” of later Epicureans. 

We can now return to our initial question concerning the interpretation of “All 
sense impressions are true.” The discussion of Epicurus’ defence against the 
argument from contrary sense impressions has shown, I hope, how Epicurus 
wanted this to be understood. It obviously does not mean “All perceptual judge- 
ments are true.” Nor does it mean “All sensations are real." Nor, again, that all 
sense impressions ate accurate reports of sense data. What it means can perhaps be 
put this way: “All propositions expressing no more nor less than the content of a 
given sense impression are true." 

If this interpretation of Epicurus’ dictum is correct, Epicurus can perhaps be 
seen as the first in a long tradition of empiricist philosophers who tried to analyse 


1 For this point, and a modern discussion of what is “given” in sense perception, cf. e.g. A. Quinton, 
“The Problem of Perception,” Mind 64 (1955), 28-51. 

20 An Examination of Plato's Doctrines, II (London 1963), 282. 

^ Assuming that Lucretius was mostly using Epicurus’ own works, rather than later Epicurean sources. 
Cf. Bailey's introduction to: Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, vol. I, 2nd edn. (Oxford 1950), 22-28. 
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sense perception in the hope of finding an infallible foundation for knowledge. 
True, the idea that the mind interprets rather than translates what is given to the 
senses was not entirely new — that point had been made by Plato in a passage of the 
Theaetetus (184 B—185 E) which Epicurus probably knew;” but within the frame- 
wotk of a metaphysics that Epicurus was not willing to accept. So he has atleast the 
metit of having adapted Plato's suggestion to an empiricist theory. And if his way 
out proved, in the end, to be as much of a blind alley as the Stoics’ attempts to 
specify the conditions under which a sense impression is “cataleptic,” itis perhaps 
a more interesting one. For once we can say, I think, that Epicurus learnt Plato's 
lesson better than his respectable neighbours, the Stoics. 


? Apart from general plausibility, two things seem to indicate that Epicurus knew the Theaetetus: (a) 
Lucretius repeats Plato's point (185 A—B) that identity cannot be judged by the senses (IV 381—384); 
(b) there is a striking similarity between Epicurus’ terminology and Plato’s language in a passage (179 
C) in which Plato concedes that there might be something to the view of those who say that sense 
reports of “present affections" (tò mapóv éxdot@ 14906) are Evapyeic and instances of know- 
ledge (ériotfjuiou). No doubt other parallels could be found. The most plausible interpretation 
seems to be that Epicurus used Plato’s arguments against the cognitive value of sense perception in 
his own attempt to show its infallibility. 
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Before I begin an examination of sceptical arguments, I should perhaps say a few 
words about the term ‘scepticism’ itself.’ ‘Scepticism’, as I propose to use the word, 
may be characterized by two features: a thesis, viz. that nothing can be known, and 
a recommendation, viz. that one should suspend judgement on all matters.” These 
two are logically independent of each other, since the thesis is not sufficient to 
justify the recommendation. Both are susceptible of different interpretations, so 
that they do not determine the details of a sceptical philosophy. I think it would be 
fair to say that in modern times the thesis has been the more prominent feature, 


I have benefited greatly from the criticism and advice of Rolf George, whose visit to Göttingen luckily 
coincided with the writing of this essay, and from comments by Myles Burnyeat, Wolfgang Carl, and 
Günther Patzig. 


1 The word ‘sceptic’ GkentiKdc), which is traditionally used in histories of Greek philosophy to 
designate both the Academy from Arcesilaus to Carneades and the Pyrrhonists, seems to have been 
introduced as a terminological label relatively late in the development of Hellenistic philosophy. Philo 
Judaeus still uses it in the sense of ‘enquirer, as a synonym of ‘philosopher’ (De ebr. 202 W). If, as is 
often supposed, Philo's source was Aenesidemus, this would seem to indicate that the label did not 
originate with him (it does not occur in Photius’ summary of his book). The earliest extant occurrence 
of the word in the terminological sense seems to be in Aulus Gellius (IX 5). By the time of Sextus, 
OKEWIG or OKETTIKN þrÀocopia seems to have been the standard designation of the Pyrrhonist 
philosophy, though not of the Academic: Sextus contrasts the two in PHT 4 (cf. Numenius apud Eus. 
PE XIV 6,4, where the use ofokentikóc probably does not go back to Timon himself, and the title 
of PE XIV 18). Perhaps this was partly due to the influence of Theodosius, who objected to the name 
of ‘Pyrrhonist’, and called his own book Exentikà ke$o Aot (DLIX 70). But Gellius already claims 
that both Academics and Pyrthonists were indifferently called okentikot (among other things), and 
this usage has certainly prevailed in the later tradition, presumably as a convenient way of referring to 
both schools at once. I can see no harm in following tradition in this case. 

C£ DL IX 61; C. L. Stough, Greek Skepticism, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969, 4. The third feature 
Stough mentions — ‘practical orientation’ — seems to characterize the sceptics themselves rather than 
their philosophy (if indeed it applies to the Academics at all, which I find doubtful). I think that her 
treatment of Greek scepticism is somewhat biased through the overriding importance she attributes 
to the denial of knowledge as against suspense of judgement. Cf. Frede’s review, Journal of Philosophy, 
70 (1973), 805-10. 

One should perhaps emphasize that the characterization just given describes scepticism as it were 
from the outside. Compared to other philosophical doctrines, scepticism would appear as a theory 
among others, but the sceptics themselves would of course deny that there could be such a thing as 
a doctrine of scepticism. Hence when I speak of the sceptics’ ‘position,’ I should be understood to 
mean the position they used to argue for, rather than a position they held for themselves. In fact, the 
question whether or not they did hold a position will be one of the topics of this paper. 
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while the ancients seem to have considered the recommendation as equally 
important. In this paper I will be mainly concerned with the recommendation, i.e. 
with epoché, though the thesis will also come up in the discussion of the sceptics’ 
defence of their position. However, its credentials will not concern us here. I shall 
start with a problem of interpretation that arises out of the tradition about 
Carneades. Next, I will discuss the respective replies of Arcesilaus and Carneades 
to two (Stoic) arguments against scepticism, as examples of two different ways of 
defending the sceptic position. Finally, I will return to the first problem to see 
whether the investigation of Carneades’ way of arguing can shed some light on it. 


I 


In a famous passage of Cicero's Academica, Clitomachus is said to have affirmed 
that he had never been able to find out what Carneades’ own views were? Now 
Clitomachus was Carneades' most assiduous student and his successor as head of 
the Academy. It is no surprise, then, that Carneades’ ‘own views,’ if indeed he ever 
stated them, have been a matter of dispute ever since. It would, I think, be futile to 
tty to settle this question now. What I want to discuss here is one particular point 
in the dispute, which has in recent times been raised again by Hirzel.* Hirzel 
pointed out that in Cicero’s Academicawe find two conflicting traditions concerning 
Carneades’ epistemological position. According to the one, attributed by Cicero to 
Carneades! student Metrodorus and to his own teacher Philo (Acad. II 78), 
Carneades held that the wise man may ‘know nothing and yet have opinions’ — or, 
to put it less picturesquely, that though we cannot attain knowledge, we may 
sometimes be justified in holding beliefs? According to Clitomachus, however, 
with whom Cicero himself agrees, Carneades maintained this only for the sake of 
argument. 

This controversy raises two questions that are not always equally attended to by 
the commentators. First, we may consider the dispute to be about Carneades’ 
scepticism as an epistemological doctrine. Then the question will be whether he 
advocated a mitigated form of suspension of judgement, such that a sceptic may 
have opinions provided that he realizes that he may be wrong; or whether he held 
the more radical view that the sceptic will assent to nothing at all, i.e. not even have 
any opinions. Second, given that ancient scepticism seems to consist in an attitude 
rather than a theory, Clitomachus’ remark reminds us of the difficulty involved in 
treating it as an epistemological doctrine: if scepticism consists in holding no 


3 Acad. 11 139. 

4 R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Cicero's philosophischen Schriften TIL, Leipzig 1883, 162-80. 

5 Acad. 1178: licebat enim nihil percipere et tamen opinari, quod a Carneade dicitur probatum: equidem 
Clitomacho plus quam Philoni aut Metrodoro credens hoc magis ab eo disputatum quam probatum 
puto.’ C£. also 59, 112, 148. My paraphrase takes account of the point that it is the wise man who is said 
to know nothing and yet have opinions. This means that it is not only possible to do so — which is 
trivial — but that it would also be right. 
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positive views whatever, how are we to take the arguments of the sceptic himself? 
That is, whether Carneades advocated a weak or a strong version of epoché, we 
cannot simply take it that he was arguing for a doctrine of scepticism — he might 
just have been refuting some dogmatic thesis. 

These two questions are not unrelated. If we follow the tradition of 
Metrodorus, we might try to apply the theory to itself, saying that Carneades was 
putting forth his own views with the proviso that they might be false. On the other 
hand, if we decide to agree with Clitomachus, either we must give an account of 
how one can be a radical sceptic and yet propose a theory, or we may take it that 
what appears as a theory is in fact only an argument designed to show that one need 
not be a dogmatist. It is not quite clear what Clitomachus had in mind when he said 
that Carneades defended opinions only for argument's sake. On the one hand, he 
seems to have ascribed to Carneades a radical version of epochë, so that we might 
take him to mean that Carneades advocated strict suspension of judgement. On the 
other hand, if we remember the remark quoted at the beginning of this section, he 
might just have meant to say that we should not take even Carneades’ epistemo- 
logical arguments to represent his own views. 

Hirzel, apparently addressing himself to the first of our two questions, i.e. 
whether Carneades advocated strict suspense of judgement or rather admitted 
some form of justified belief, after a careful study of Cicero's and other evidence, 
decided to opt for Metrodorus, and in this he has been followed by most modern 
commentators. The most notable exception is Pierre Couissin who, in an article of 
1929,’ stressed mainly the second problem. He pointed out that the arguments by 
which Carneades is said to have arrived at his supposedly less radical position can 
invariably be shown to be directed against the Stoics, and that they always involve 
premisses taken over from the Stoics themselves.* But if these arguments were all 
demonstrably ad bominem, i.e. consisted in using Stoic premisses to refute the Stoics, 
then, as Couissin argued, we have no good reason to attribute them to Carneades 
as his own doctrines. In fact, this type of ad hominem atgument is precisely what one 
should expect from a philosopher who claims not to hold any theory of his own. 
Besides, if we look at the testimonia which seem to show that Carneades had given 
up the more radical standpoint of Arcesilaus, we find that their authors usually have 
some motive for making him look like a dogmatist in disguise — either they were 
themselves opposed to scepticism and wanted to cite Carneades as an example of 


$ V. Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs, 2nd ed. (Paris 1923), repr. 1969, 134 £; L. Robin, Pyrrhon et le scepticisme 
grec (Paris, 1944), 99; implicitly A. Goedeckemeyer, Die Geschichte des griechischen Skeptizismus (Leipzig, 
1905), 64; Stough, Greek Skepticism, 58, to quote only a few prominent names. H. Hartmann (Gewissheit 
und Wabrbeit: der Streit zwischen Stoa und akademischer Skepsis Halle 1927, 44), thinks that the positions of 
Clitomachus and Metrodorus come to much the same. Similarly, M. dal Pra, Lo scetticismo greco, 2nd ed. 
(Rome-Bari, 1975), 298. 

7 “Le Stoicisme de la Nouvelle Académie,” Revue d'histoire de la philosophie 3, 1929, 241—276. 

* This was actually noted already by Sextus, cf. M VII 150, IX 1. 
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the untenability of strict suspension of judgement, like Numenius,’ or, like Sextus, 
they tried to draw a cleat line between his and their own version of scepticism." 
Hence Couissin concluded that “i/ est à présumer que Carnéade . . . n'a professé aucune 
doctrine positive (268). 

Keeping these caveats in mind, we might still try to find an answer to our first 
question in the sense that, whether he endorsed it or not, Carneades might have 
consistently advocated either the stronger or the weaker form of epochë. Now while 
Hirzel tried to decide this primarily on historical grounds, the main reason why his 
view has found so many adherents seems to be rather the systematic one that what 
is sometimes described as Carneades’ ‘softening up’ of the sceptic position 
amounts to a perfectly good brand of scepticism itself. After all, Carneades never 
claimed that we can have certainty about anything, and one does not cease to be a 
sceptic — at least in the modern sense — by admitting the possibility of plausible or 
reasonable belief. So perhaps the charge of weakness that seems to be brought 
against Carneades in some of our sources really misses the point by identifying 
Academic scepticism with the mote radical Pyrrhonist position, which does indeed 
exclude the possibility of justified belief. Thus in the latest history of Greek 
scepticism, Charlotte Stough barely mentions our problem in a footnote (Greek 
Skepticism, 58). She simply starts from the assertion that ‘Academic Skepticism is 
not a development of Pyrrhonism, but a second, and rather different, Skeptical 
philosophy’ (Greek Skepticism, 34), and then tacitly follows the tradition which 
ascribes to Carneades an epistemological doctrine of justified belief. Now it is 
probably true that Academic and Pyrrhonian scepticism are distinct and initially 
independent developments; and their respective arguments for the sceptical atti- 
tude are indeed different. Yet I do not think that this fact really solves the puzzle 
with which we are concerned. But let me try first to show why one might think so 
by considering the arguments each school brought forward for their official 
epistemological attitude of epoch. 

The question of the reasons for suspension of judgement is fairly easy to answer 
in the case of Pyrrhonism (though this need not necessarily apply to the historical 
founder or ancestor of the school himself): Sextus makes it quite clear that the 
argument behind the sceptic’s attitude is ssostbeneia, or the ‘equal force’ of contra- 
dictory propositions in the fields of both sense perception and theory." This 
argument is based on the famous ‘tropes’ as well as on the lengthy discussions of 
conflicting theories in Sextus’ own books Adversus mathematicos, which typically end 


? Apud Eus. PE XIV 8, 4; cf. XIV 7, 15. 

1 Cf. PH1226-31. 

11 "(The evidence for this abounds in PHT. Some very explicit passages are PHI 8, 196. Others are listed 
s.v. iooo@éveta in Janáček’s Indices to Sextus Empiricus, in vol. III or separately as vol. IV of the 
Teubner text of Sextus Empiricus, ed. Mutschmann-Mau (Leipzig 1962). That this argument 
eventually acquired the paradoxical status of a dogma of Pyrrhonian scepticism, which could be 
invoked against a theory even in the absence of strong counter-arguments, appears from PHI 33-4. 
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with a statement to the effect that, there being no way to decide which one of the 
parties to the dispute is right, the sceptic will suspend judgement.? Now this 
argument leads directly to epoche: if we have no reason whatever to prefer any 
proposition to its contradictory, clearly the most reasonable thing is to avoid a 
decision and keep clear of any positive belief. 

In contrast with this, the case seems to be more complicated for the Academics. 
We usually find two reasons given for Academic epoché: first, the ‘opposition of 
propositions’ (enantiotes ton logón, DL IV 28) or the conflict between equally well- 
supported contradictories, and second, akatalēpsia, ot the thesis that ‘nothing can 
be known’.” The first of these is of course a version of isostheneia. The Academics 
tried to induce suspension of judgement in their hearers by arguing on both sides 
of a thesis, and it is usually assumed that the arguments for and against were of 
equal weight. But they do not seem to have extended this type of argument beyond 
the field of theoretical dispute.'* With regard to sense perception they seem to have 
relied on their famous argument against the Stoic Aataleptike phantasia which 
Carneades later generalized to apply to every conceivable ‘criterion of truth’. 

Now this argument by itself provides no sufficient ground for suspension of 
judgement. Numenius does indeed try to assimilate it to Zsos/beneia, ? but this is a 
mistake: the argument does not show that we always have good reasons to believe 
the contrary of what appears to us to be the case, but only that for each sense- 
impression, however clear and distinct, we can describe conditions such that a 
qualitatively undistinguishable impression would be false. Even if doubts about the 
truth of p may in a sense be called reasons for believing not-, it certainly does not 
follow that these reasons are as good as the initial reasons for holdings. All that can 
be derived from this argument is that we can never be certain that a given 
impression is true. And in order to get from this to epoché, one needs some 
additional premiss —as e.g. that one should not hold a belief unless one is absolutely 
certain of its truth. 


12 eg. PHI 61, 88, 117, M VII 445, VIII 159. Sextus describes the procedure in PHTI 79. 

© For the first, cf. DL IV 28 (Arcesilaus), Eus. PE XIV 4, 15, Acad. I 45, Galen, Opr. docir. L, p. 40 K (p. 
82, 1-5 M). For the second, Eus. hid, Acad. ibid, cf. 11 59, Galen, Opt. doctr. 2 p. 45 K (p. 85, 4-8 M). 
Forthe termd a taAmwyia,, DLIX 61,PHI 1 (further references in Janátek's /ndices s.v.), Galen, Opt. 
doctr. 1 p. 42 K (p. 83, 16 M). 

14 Cf. P. de Lacy, ‘ob UGA OVand the Antecedents of Ancient Scepticism’, Phronesis3, 1958, 59-71, and 
following note. 

15 Apud Eus. PE XIV 8, 7: napaAafóv yap &An80ei èv Suotov weddoc, katanac dé 
davtacig KataknntOdv [sid Sporov Kal dyayov gi tas tous, obK slacev OdtE tò GANOES 
eivat odte tò weddos, f| ob LAAAOV tò tepov 10d &tépov, T] põAAov TÒ tod MBAVOd. As 
de Lacy notes, the last words indicate that Numenius found the Carneadean ‘theory of probability’ 
inconsistent with the principle of ob u&AXov. So it is, but then the Academic argument against the 
Stoics is not a form of ob WGAAOV. According to de Lacy, the only other source which ascribes ob 
H&AAov to the Academy with regard to perception is Hippolytus (Haer. 1.23.3), who does not 
distinguish between Academic and Pyrrhonian scepticism (cf. de Lacy, ob uGAAov, 68, nn. 1, 2). 
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So while the argument from conflicting theories provides sufficient ground for 
suspension of judgement with regard to philosophical doctrines — especially if, as 
some of our sources suggest, the refusal to take sides is considered as a didactic 
rule, by which the Academics sought to avoid the influence of mere authority on 
their students‘ — the argument from akatalepsia seems rather weak. Moreover, it is 
clear that the Academics saw that they needed an extra premiss to argue from this 
to epoché: they insisted, against the Stoics, that their argument against kataleptike 
phantasia does not imply the conclusion that ‘everything will be as uncertain as 
whether the stars are even or odd in number." And Carneades’ own ‘theory of 
criteria’ shows how the gap can be filled if certain knowledge is not available. So 
why should the Academics have accepted the thesis that one should not hold 
*mere' opinions? 

In a famous argument by which Arcesilaus proved that the Stoic Sage will 
have to suspend judgement on all matters, this premiss is taken over explicitly 
from the Stoics.'* The Stoics’ reason for holding it was, of course, that the wise 
man will have something better, namely knowledge, to go by, so that he doesn't 
need opinions. But this can hardly have been why the sceptics accepted the 
thesis. Cicero suggests that their reason was that they wanted to avoid error;? and 
since they had shown that no opinion is exempt from doubt and hence immune 
against error, they preferred to abstain from belief altogether. But again this 
insistence on avoiding error could easily have been taken over from the Stoics — 
Cicero emphasizes that Zeno and Arcesilaus agreed on this point (/4ca4. II 66). If 
one does not hold, like the Stoics, that errors are sins, there seems to be no good 
reason left why one should not hold an opinion with the express proviso that it 
might be wrong. And this is just what Carneades is said to have maintained (/4ca4. 
II 148). 

As far as the Academic argument goes, then, Carneades seems to have had very 
good reasons to adopt a mitigated scepticism, and no very strong reasons to 
advocate strict suspension of judgement. Thus one might be inclined to discount 
Clitomachus’ testimony as coming from a sceptic over-anxious to avoid all appear- 
ance of dogmatism.? Commentators who have followed roughly this line of 
thought could then also conclude that we may take Carneades’ theory of criteria to 
express his own point of view, so that we may treat this as his official doctrine, for 
which, of course, he would not want to claim dogmatic certainty.” 


16 Cf. Cic. Acad. II 60, NDI 5. 10, Div. II 150, Galen, Ops. doctr. 1 p. 41 K (p. 83, 2-5 M). 

U Acad, 132, 54, 110, PHI 227, Numen. apad Eus. PE XIV 7, 15. For the example, cf. M VIII 147, PH 
1197. 

18 Acad. 1177, cf. 66, 68, M VII 155-7, Augustine, Contr. Acad. II v 11, cf. ibid., II vi 14, ITI xiv 31. 

1 Acad. 1 45, cf. II 66, 68, 115. 

2 Cf. dal Pra, Lo scetticismo, 297 f. 

?! Cf. e.g. H. von Arnim, ‘Karneades, in: Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyklopadie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft X. 2 Stuttgart, 1919), 1964-85; A.A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy (London, 1974), 65. 
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However, as I indicated before, this does not really solve the puzzle about 
Carneades' alleged advocacy of belief. For in the passage where Cicero reports, 
with explicit reference to Clitomachus, what is sometimes described as Carneades’ 
theory of ‘qualified assent’,” he insists that the sceptic will adopt a positive or 
negative attitude without assent (Acad. II 104). The positive attitude is typically 
described as ‘following’ or ‘using’ a presentation, or as ‘approving of it.’ Now 
opinion, at least according to the Stoic terminology in which the debate usually 
took place, implies assent, and so, according to Clitomachus’ testimony, Carneades 
seems to have considered something less than or distinct from opinion. And in 
spite of the plausibility Carneades’ own theory seems to give to a doctrine of 
justified opinion, there might have been reasons to insist on strict suspension of 
judgment. The Academics used to justify their method of arguing pro and contra 
everything by saying that all alternatives must be investigated in order to find the 
truth.” One might say that for someone who has not yet found the truth it would 
be more advisable to refrain from assenting altogether, since accepting a proposi- 
tion, even with due reserve, might prevent one from continuing the search. 

Furthermore, Carneades’ own ‘doctrine of criteria’, whether it was accepted as 
true or only as plausible, clearly amounts to an epistemological theory. Now the 
evidence for Academic suspension of judgement with regard to philosophical 
theories is much stronger than that for universal epoche — in fact, it seems to be 
implicit in their very method of arguing on both sides of a thesis without arriving 
at a decision; and hence we should be hesitant to ascribe to Carneades any doctrine, 
even of qualified status. 

Our doubts will be confirmed by remembering, what Couissin has persuasively 
argued, that the alleged doctrines of both Arcesilaus and Carneades involve Stoic 


2 J.S. Reid, M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica (London, 1885; repr. Hildesheim, 1966); note to Acad. II 104, 
R.D. Hicks, Stote and Epicurean (New York, 1910; repr. 1962), 344; Stough, Greek Skepticism, 65. This 
expression is no doubt inspired by Cicero’s words in Acad. IT 104, where he translates Clitomachus as 
saying that there are two modes of suspending assent, only one of which the sceptic accepts. This 
could be understood to mean that the sceptic’s ‘approval’ is a qualified form of assent. But, as Hirzel 
already pointed out (Untersuchungen, 168 n. 1), the Greek original probably had only the word èro 
or énéxew. Even if, as Couissin has argued (‘L’ Origine et l'évolution de P nox, Revue des études 
grecques 42, 1929, 373-97), énéy&w originally meant suspending assent, it could be given a wider 
sense, so that it is no contradiction if Clitomachus goes on to say, in the same passage, that the wise 
man may react positively or negatively provided he does not assent (‘dum sine adsens#’) (cf. Couissin, 
ibid. 392). 

B ‘Segui’: Acad. YI 8, 33, 35, 36, 59, 99, 108 (cf. M VII 185 xa.cakoAov6siv, 185 £nópievoc, 187 
Énovtau); ‘wi’: Acad. 1199, 110, cf.M VIL 175y pfjo8a, 185naparapPavery; probare : Acad. T1 99, 
104, 107, 111, PH I 229-31 (nei0&0901). It is true that Cicero does not always observe the 
terminological distinction between ‘adsentir’’ and ‘adprobare, but he emphasizes it in crucial passages. 
Although Sextus does indeed useovyka.ta.ti0eo00 twice in M VII 188, his distinction between the 
Academic and the Pyrrhonist sense of rei850o in PH I 229-30 suggests that nel0£0001 was the 
official Academic term. 

?* Cic. Acad. 1160, NDI 11. 
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premisses or at least concepts. However, I do not think with Couissin that this 
entirely establishes their ad hominem character. For although these theories were 
undoubtedly prompted by Stoic arguments, we should perhaps distinguish be- 
tween anti-Stoic arguments which attack positive Stoic doctrines and arguments by 
which the sceptics defended their own position against Stoic objections. The so- 
called positive doctrines of the sceptics were developed as defences of scepticism, 
as I will try to show; and here we seem to have two possibilities: either the 
Academics merely pointed out that the objections were untenable, e.g. by showing 
that the arguments were inconclusive even on Stoic premisses, or by appealing to 
some other philosophical theory which did not share the premisses used in the 
Stoic objections. This seems to have been the strategy of Arcesilaus, and it seems 
obvious that we have no reason to ascribe to him the doctrines he used in this way. 
On the other hand, the sceptics could also have tried to defend a sceptical 
epistemology as an alternative to the Stoic theory of knowledge, in which case it 
would at least be possible that they were expressing their own views. The second 
alternative seems to have been Carneades! procedure: he outlined a theory to show 
that it was not necessary to be an epistemological dogmatist. Whether this repre- 
sents his own view, we will have to consider later on. 

In the following section I will try to analyse the debate in which the sceptics' 
arguments were developed in order to show how these theories originated as 
replies to specific Stoic objections. Tt will, I think, be instructive to consider the 
reactions of both Arcesilaus and Carneades in turn. Incidentally, our analysis 
should also serve to answer Hirzel’s question as to whether Carneades defended a 
weaker or a stronger form of epoche. Finally, I will return to the second of our initial 
questions to see whether a closer scrutiny of Carneades' arguments can help us to 
decide the question of their status. 


II 


The debate we are to consider turns around an argument that has been, besides 
the notorious self-refutation argument,” the cornerstone of anti-sceptic criti- 
cism ever since: I mean the argument that scepticism ‘makes life impossible” by 
leading to total inactivity. For brevity's sake I will refer to this as the apraxia 
argument." 


3 For this argument cf. M.F. Burnyeat, "Protagoras and Self-Refutation in Later Greek Philosophy’, 
Philosophical Review 85, 1976, 44-69. 

% tò Civ avaipovdouy, Plu. Col 1108 d, cf. 1119 cd, DL IX 104, Acad. II 31, 99. 

27 For this term cf. Plu. Co} 11222. Sextus’ term is vevepymota,, cf. M XI 162 andavevépyntocinPH 
123,24, 226,M VII 30. The argument was used by the older Stoics, as Plutarch's reference to it shows; 
itis actually still older, since Aristotle already uses it as an argument against ob pd Xov, Metaph. T 4, 
1008^ 10—19. Augustine calls it fumosum quidem iam et scabrum, sed... validissimum telun? (Contr. Acad. YI 
xv 33). It seems to have pretty well survived beyond antiquity. 
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There are two versions of this argument, which are kept distinct by Cicero 
though not by our other sources: the first attacks the sceptic thesis that nothing can 
be known, the second is directed against the possibility of total suspension of 
judgement. The first objection claims that the sceptic will never be able to decide 
what to do, the second, that he will not even be able to act at all. These two points 
are obviously connected — if the sceptic is to act in a reasonable way, he will need 
a method of deciding what to do — but for purposes of exposition it will be clearer 
if we follow Cicero in treating the two objections separately.” 

'The first argument, then, is as follows: if nothing can be known, then we will 
have no standard by which to decide either what is the case or what we should do; 
hence we will be reduced to inactivity or at least be entirely disoriented in practical 
matters. The alleged consequences of akatalepsia ate often graphically illustrated by 
examples designed to bring out its absurdity, e.g. Plu. Col. 1122 e: But how comes 
it that the man who suspends judgement does not go dashing off to a mountain 
instead of to the bath . . . P?” This shows that in order to act we must be able to find 
out, presumably by means of sense perception, what is the case. But we must also 
have some idea of what it will be best to do, or, as the Stoics claimed, in order to act 
virtuously, we must know what will be the right thing to do (/4cz4. II 24—5); that is, 
we need both factual and normative knowledge.? But since the latter kind of 
knowledge is — at least according to the Stoics — based upon the former, the 
discussion of this objection is often restricted to the factual case. 

Now since this argument does not purport to show that scepticism is self- 
contradictory, but only that it has paradoxical consequences for the conduct of life, 
one possible reply would consist in simply accepting the conclusion, and merely 
pointing out that it is not the sceptic's fault if everything is as uncertain as whether 
the stars are even or odd in number. This reply is actually mentioned by Cicero 
(Acad. II 32), who treats it, however, as the view of some ‘desperados’ to whom he 
will pay no further attention. We do not know who these people were, but it seems 
not impossible, as Brochard has suggested (Les Sceptiques, 245) that Cicero had in 
mind some Academic radicals like Aenesidemus. However this may be, neither 
Arcesilaus nor Carneades took this move. Instead, they showed that the argument 
is invalid, since in the absence of knowledge we are not left entirely without a 


standard. Arcesilaus’ reply?! is recorded by Sextus (M VII 158): he said that ‘The 


% Cicero introduces the first version in Acad, II 32, the second in 37; he replies to the first in 99 and 103, 
to the second in 104 and 108-9. In 78 he correctly observes that the argument about nox has 
nothing to do with the debate about the possibility of knowledge (see below, p. 109). The distinction 
is also implied in Plu. CoZ 1122 a—e, where ad deals with the second version, e-f with the first. 

? Cf. the stories about Pyrrho, DL IX 62. 

9? Sextus stresses the normative side in M XI 163, the factual side comes out e.g. in PHI 214 (on the 
criterion of the sceptic philosophy). 

31 A different answer is suggested by Plutarch, Col 1122 ef Sti daivetor Sinovdev adit 
Bakaveiov od td dpog GANG tò Paraveiov, Kat Obpa owy ô totxos GAN fj Obpa, Kal tàv 
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man who suspends judgement will guide his choices and rejections, and his actions 
in general, by the standard of the reasonable (zo es/ogoz)." It has long been noticed 
that the term ez/ogon comes from the Stoics.” A ‘reasonable’ or ‘probable’ proposi- 
tion is defined by them as one which ‘has more tendencies to be true than to be 
false, like “I shall live tomorrow" ' (DL VII 76). As far as factual propositions are 
concerned, then, /o ex/ogon would seem to be what is probable. The term ex/ogon also 
occurs in definitions of ‘appropriate act’ (/o Aathékon): an appropriate act is one 
which when done has a reasonable justification (ex/ogos apologia). The justification 
would be in terms of what is in accordance with human nature, so that in these 
cases eulogon seems to mean ‘reasonable’ rather than ‘probable.’ It seems clear, in 
any case, that both in factual and in practical matters /o ex/ogon could be invoked 
where knowledge was not to be had.” So Arcesilaus, in suggesting ‘the reasonable’ 
as a criterion, was simply pointing out to the Stoics that their own theory already 
provided a second-best guide to action which, given the impossibility of know- 
ledge, would have to serve as the only one. Hence, in obvious parody of Stoic 


dAh@v dpoias Ekactov. 6 yàp tic énoy fi Adyos o0 napatpéener tv atoOnotv, o58£ toic 
dAóyoig nd Osciv ato Kai kwrjuucww GAAOIMOW unor? atapattovoav tÒ 
$a. via tkóv, GAAG tas 5650 uóvov dvaipsi, yptar 6$ vot Aois Hs NéEPOKEV. This is 
not explicitly attributed to Arcesilaus, and Plutarch might of course have been influenced by later — 
Pyrrhonist — sources, as he seems to be in the parallel passage 1118 ab, where the key term is 
þatvóuevov. However, there is some indication that he might here be using an older source. For in 
the preceding chapter (1122 a—d) he has reported an argument which must be older than Carneades, 
since it was already attacked by Chrysippus (Plu. Stoic. rep. 1057 a). There the word dvoikdc seems to 
have a crucial role (cf. below, p. 69) and the same word is taken up a few lines later in a quotation from 
Plato (Rep. 458 d) dvoikais ob yewpetpixaic EAKdpevocg dvayKatc. Again in the passage just 
quoted the sceptic is said to use his senses ÓG népvkKEev. The word dvoikids also occurs in DL’s 
biography of Arcesilaus, IV 36; pvoiKids 8£ mag £v tH 610 £yeo001 sxpFito v4 pnp’ £yo .. . in 
a way which suggests that it goes back to something Arcesilaus himself would say — he probably used 
it to point out that he attached no theoretical weight to his assertions. It appears, then, that Arcesilaus 
sometimes referred to nature rather than to 16 £0AOyOY to account for the actions or statements of 
the sceptic. If this is correct, it would of course explain the notable absence of £0A0yov from our 
passage in Plutarch and also from PH I 220-35, where Sextus could have easily used it to mark the 
difference between Academic and Pyrrhonian scepticism (cf. Couissin, ‘Le Stoicisme’, 255 f.). 
Incidentally, this could also show that Arcesilaus was indeed closer to the Pyrrhonists than Carneades. 
%2 Cf. H. von Arnim, ‘Arkesilaos’, in: Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzyk/opadie, II 1 (Stuttgart, 1895), 1164-8; 
Coussin, ‘Le Stoicisme’, 249; Robin, Pyrrhon, 61ff. 
For this point cf. D. Tsekourakis, ‘Studies in the Terminology of Early Stoic Ethics’, Hermes 
Einzelschriften 32 (Wiesbaden, 1974), 26-8; a good example for this sense ofedAoyos seems to occur 
in a quotation from Chrysippus, Galen, Plac. Hipp. Plat. IV 4.141, p. 356 M (SVF HL p. 126, 29 ff). 
I suppose the following quotation from Chrysippus might serve to illustrate the kind of reasoning 
involved (Epict. Diss. YI 6.9): Mà toOto xo ó Xpocurnoc A€yer Ori" My pic äv dona por 
fj tà jig, del tv edpvectépav Éyonat mpdc TÒ TOYXAVELV TOV Kata dci: adTdS yàp p 
ô Obs tovtov exAEKtiKOv £xotnosv. Eté ye Hdtv St voosiv por Kabeipaptat viv, kal 
Sppov äv ér adtd’. Cf. also the anecdote about Sphaerus, Athen. VIII 354 e and DL VII 177 — 
though I have some doubts about that, since it seems obvious that Sphaerus should have simply said 
that he was not a sage. It illustrates, however, the use of EdLOYOV for factual statements. 
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doctrine, he went on to argue that zo eu/ogon will also be sufficient for virtuous action 
(&atortbóma) — he simply substituted the definition of Aathekon for that of &atortbóma 
(M VII 158). The ad hominemchatracter of Arcesilaus’ reply seems to me evident, and 
I can see no reason to take this as his own view, let alone a ‘rationalist’ alternative 
to Carneades’ empiricism, as Hirzel suggested? — Sextus’ report is the only 
testimony we have for this argument of Arcesilaus’, and there is no suggestion that 
he would have explained the ‘reasonable’ in any way different from the Stoic. 

It seems equally obvious that this reply could hardly satisfy the Stoics, whose 
distinction between virtuous and merely ‘appropriate’ acts was based upon the 
difference between the perfect knowledge of the sage and the weak and fallible 
‘opinion’ of the fool. Although we have no explicit record of Stoic counter- 
arguments to Arcesilaus on this point, I think this comes out rather clearly in the 
arguments with which Carneades was later confronted. Moreover, the Stoics 
could have objected that a reasonable justification would itself have to be based on 
knowledge, e.g. of human nature — after all, only the sage does the correct thing for 
the right reason” — and Arcesilaus seems to have made no effort to explain how the 
sceptic will arrive at the view that this ot that proposition is probable or reasonable. 
So Arcesilaus’ ‘theory’ seems to amount to not much mote than a ready rejoinder, 
with no attempt to deal with the problems raised by the Stoic objection. 

Before we consider Carneades' reaction to the same argument, let us look at 
Arcesilaus’ position with regard to the second version of apraxia. This is directed 
against the sceptic thesis that it is possible to withhold assent on all matters, and 
now the point is not just that the sceptic will not know what to do, but that he will 
be literally reduced to total inactivity because (voluntary) action logically implies 
assent. Here the Stoics were relying on their theory of voluntary action. They held 
that voluntary action involves three things: presentation (phantasia), assent 
(sunkatathesis), and impulse or appetite (horme), which is sometimes said to be itself 
a kind of assent.? The presentation, in the case of action, should be the thought, 
whether prompted by an external object or arising from the agent's thinking, that 
the agent should do a certain action.” The agent’s assent to this presentation results 
in or ‘is’ an impulse which leads to action. Now the fact that assent is in our power, 
ie. can be freely given or withheld, accounts for the point that the agent acts 
voluntarily and is thus responsible for his action. If assent were not in our powet — 
so theStoics argued — moral praise or blame could not be justified. But since action 


3% Cf. Hirzel, Untersuchungen, 182n. 

36 Cf. the argument that the wise man must have certainty in order to be virtuous, Acad. II 23-5, 27, Stob. 
Ed. 11111, 18 &. W (SV/FTIL p. 147, 1 ££). 

37 C£ the testimonia in SYF III, p. 138f. 

9* Cic. Fat. 40 ff., Acad. 11 25, 108, Plu. Stoic. rep. 1055 £—1057c, Alex. Aphr. De an. 72, 13 ff., Fat. 183, 5 ff., 
Sen. Ep. CXIII 18. Ôp} a kind ofovyxatdéGeatc: Stob. Ez 11 88, 1 W (SVF ITI, p. 40, 27), cf. Alex. 
Aphr. De an. 72, 26. 

* Cf. Sen. Ep. CXIII 18, and Plu. Stoic. rep. 1037 £. 
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implies assent, we can indeed be held responsible for what we do.” This Stoic 
conception of the role of assent is obviously similar to Aristotle's theory of choice 
(prohairesis), and the Stoics may indeed have brought out the implications of 
Aristotle's way of speaking at times as if every voluntary action were preceded by 
a probairesis."! 

Given this theory, the objection to epeché amounts to the claim that, since it is 
logically impossible to act voluntarily without assent, the sceptic will with every 
single action he performs abandon his theoretical attitude of suspension of 
judgement, and demonstrate its practical impossibility. 

Arcesilaus’ reply to this has been preserved by Plutarch, Co/ 1122 b ff.: 


The soul has three movements: sensation, impulse, and assent. Now the movement of 
sensation cannot be eliminated, even if we would; instead, upon encountering an object, 
we necessarily receive an imprint and are affected. Impulse, aroused by sensation, 
moves us in the shape of the action directed towards a suitable goal: a kind of casting 
weight has been put in the scale of our governing part, and a directed movement is set 
afoot. So those who suspend judgement about everything do not eliminate this second 
movement either, but follow their impulse, which leads them instinctively to the good 
presented by sense. 

Then what is the only thing that they avoid? That only in which falsity and error can 
arise, namely forming an opinion and thus interposing rashly with our assent, although 
such assent is a yielding to appearance that is due to weakness and is of no use whatever. 
For two things are requisite for action: sense must present a good, and impulse must set 
out for the good so presented; and neither of these conflicts with suspension of 
judgement. (Tr. Einarson and de Lacy) 


As the terminology indicates, Arcesilaus is again using Stoic premisses as far as 
possible: thus the presentation that activates impulse is said to be of something as 
oikeion (in accordance with the agent’s nature); phantasia and hormé ate used in the 
Stoic sense, only sunkatathesisis tendentiously called doxa (opinion), presumably on 
the well-known ground that, according to the Academics, any case of assent will be 


* For the Stoic doctrine of ‘free will’ cf. the testimonia in SVFIL, pp. 282-98, and A. A. Long (‘Freedom 
and Determinism in the Stoic Theory of Human Action’, in: A.A. Long, ed., Problems in Stoicism 
(London, 1971), 173-199. 

“| The analogy has been noted by A. A. Long (‘The Stoic Concept of Evil’, Philosophical Quarterly18, 1968, 
329—345), 337-9; for Aristotle cf. J. M. Cooper, Reason and Human Good in Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass., 
1975), 6-10. Lest this theory seem exceedingly implausible, it should perhaps be noted that it need not 
be taken to imply that every single voluntary action is preceded by a conscious mental act of assent. 
The Stoics were well aware that we often act without reflection (cf. e.g. Plu. Stoic. rep. 1057 ab). But in 
order to ascribe responsibility to an agent, we must at least assume that he was aware of what he was 
doing, i.e. that he knew some appropriate description of his action, and that the doing or not doing the 
action depended on him (not necessarily that he could have acted otherwise — as the Stoics pointed 
out, cf. Alex. Aphr. Fat 182.4—20, 196.24—197.5). The Stoics represented these conditions as a 
decision to act upon a given proposition, without thereby implying that we are always conscious of the 
decision. 
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a case of opinion.” Though Plutarch cannot have taken his report from Arcesilaus 
himself, who wrote nothing, we can infer from the fact that Chrysippus argued 
against the view defended in this passage (Plu. Stoic. rep. 1057 a) that it goes back to 
Arcesilaus, and the wording suggests that Plutarch was using a reliable source. 

Arcesilaus begins with a Stoic thesis about the faculties of the soul involved in 
action, and then goes on to argue that one of these, assent, is superfluous, since 
phantasia and hormé alone are sufficient. He may well be relying on Peripatetic 
teaching here, since Aristotle maintains in several places that some voluntaty 
actions are done without probairesis.” But Arcesilaus would of course have to hold 
that assent was never necessary, so that all action can be explained in terms of 
phantasia and horme alone. And here his reply would again obviously appear 
unsatisfactory to the Stoics. The only word in Plutarch's text which refers to the 
way in which horme leads to action is p5usi&os Einarson and de Lacy translate 
‘instinctively.’ This may be too strong, since it would seem to imply the implausible 
view that we always act by instinct. Arcesilaus might have left open the possibility 
that we can ‘naturally’ decide to act without assent. But then the Stoics would be 
entitled to an explanation of how this is possible. If on the other hand we take 
phusikós in the strong sense, then it would seem that moral responsibility was ruled 
out. If Arcesilaus was right about the possibility of acting without doxa or 
sunkatathesis, he may have shown that assent was not implied by the concept of 
voluntary action. But clearly this would not amount to a satisfactory explanation of 
voluntary action, which is what the Stoics were trying to give with their theory of 
sunkatathesis. It is no surprise, then, that Chrysippus and Antipater are said to have 
violently attacked the Academics for this ‘theory of action.’ 

Here again, I can see no good reason to consider Arcesilaus’ rejoinder to the 
Stoic argument as a positive doctrine of his own. All he does is to maintain, possibly 
relying on Peripatetic doctrine, that assent is not necessary for action. He does not 
in the least try to deal with the central point of the Stoic theory. He seems merely 
to insist that an alternative is possible, perhaps that we could explain all action 
merely in terms of phantasia and hormé, but he offers no account of the difference 
between voluntary and, e.g., instinctive action. Nor would it be fair to think that he 
meant to commit himself to the view that there is no such thing as moral 
responsibility. In fact, his answer to the first objection seemed to outline, though 
not setiously, an account of morally right action, which would of course presup- 
pose a framework for the distinction between voluntary and involuntary action. 

As far as Arcesilaus is concerned, then, we may conclude that there is no 
evidence for ascribing any positive epistemological doctrine to him — and indeed in 
respect of epoché he is unanimously described as having been more strict than 
Carneades. 


2 MVII 156, Acad. II 67. 
*® EN 1111° 6-10, cf. 1112* 14-17, MA 701? 28-36. 
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As I have indicated above, Arcesilaus’ replies could hardly satisfy the Stoics; and so 
itis not surprising that Carneades was confronted with more elaborate versions of 
the same objections. Itis very likely that these were worked out by Chrysippus, who 
is said to have saved the Stoa from the onslaught of the Academy, and even to have 
forestalled the later attacks of Carneades (Plu. Comm. not. 1059 a—c). 

Carneades’ reaction to both objections is in several respects very different from 
that of Arcesilaus. To the first argument — that the sceptic makes ‘everything 
uncertain’ — he replied with his well-known theory of criteria. According to this 
theory, which is most fully expounded by Sextus (M VII 166 ff), although we can 
nevet be certain that any particular presentation of ours is true, we may with 
reasonable hope of being right use those that (a) are plausible (p/zbanos); (b) do not 
conflict with any other presentation given in the same situation; and (c) — if time 
permits this — have been tested with regard to the circumstances in which they have 
arisen — e.g. whether the perceiver is awake, in good health, etc., whether the object 
is large enough, not too distant, etc. 

Now this looks first and foremost like a theory of evidence for factual proposi- 
tions rather than a theory of criteria for action." Sextus' examples are all of the 
factual kind (“This is Socrates’; "There's an ambush over there’; "There's a snake in 
the corner’), though the connection with action is made in the ambush — and snake 
— examples, where the person will have to act without delay, since it might cost his 
life to stay and check whether he is right. But if Sextus’ report is correct, Carneades 
seems to have been primarily concerned to refute the suggestion that akatalepsia 
implies total uncertainty in factual matters. Besides, as Sextus reports it, the theory 
seems to apply only to perceptual judgements. But obviously the conditions given 
for consistent or ‘tested’ presentations could easily be extended beyond that field. 
So Cicero adduces the case of a man trying to decide whether to go on a sea 
journey: if there is no indication that the ship might sink — the weather is good, 


^' “Theory of evidence’ is presumably too strong; cf. Burnyeat (‘Carneades was no probabilist’, unpub- 
lished), who argues that the ‘theory of criteria’ develops the suggestion that the wise man will hold 
opinions — the second horn of the dilemma posed by Caneades to the Stoics; cf. pp. 109-110 below 
— rather than trying to refute the objection that everything will be uncertain within a context of strict 
suspension of judgement. Now the ‘plausible presentation’ is cited by Cicero as answering the ‘omnia 
incerta object (Acad. 1 32) or a version of dnpatia (Acad. TI 99, cf. also Numen. apud Eus. PE XIV 
8, 4), and Clitomachus combines it with the thesis that the wise man will withhold assent in Acad. II 
99-101 and 104. Sextus himself recognizes that a criterion for the conduct of life is needed to avoid 
total inactivity (PH I 23; M VII 30), and I take it that the objector in M VII 166 is making the same 
point. The occurrence of the termovyKatati@ea0a1 in Sextus’ report (M VII 188) might simply be 
due to carelessness on the part of Sextus, who tends to treat thet18avév theory as official Academic 
doctrine (which it actually became with Philo). In P771 229-31, on the other hand, he seems to avoid 
ovykatatiðsoða, suggesting rather that the term used by both Academics and Pyrrhonists was 
n£(0coOa. Cf. p. 98 n. 23 above for the terminology. 
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winds are favourable, the ship is well equipped and has a reliable captain, etc. — he 
will conclude that he may confidently start out on his journey, although of course 
he cannot exclude the possibility of an unexpected disaster (Acad. II 100). In this 
case, of course, the Stoics would have admitted that knowledge could not be had, 
so that ‘the probable’ would have to be followed. So it is presumably no accident 
thatin the exposition of his criteria Carneades insisted on cases in which, according 
to the Stoics, &z/alzpsis might have been possible, in order to show that even these 
leave room for doubt. 

Now Cicero says in a number of places that the plausible is also to serve as a 
practical criterion. It is not so obvious how it could be used as a guide to moral 
judgements, and indeed it might not have been intended to. But there might be a 
reason why Carneades was content to discuss perceptual judgements: when the 
Stoics insisted that we need a ‘criterion of truth’, they would always start by 
defending their conception of kataleptiké phantasia. One often finds it asserted that 
the Stoics recognized &afaltptie phantasia also outside the field of sense perception. 
I have argued elsewhere“ that this may be a mistake — at least we have no sufficient 
evidence for this assumption. That does not mean that knowledge in other fields 
does not depend upon Aataleptiké phantasia, but that the way in which it does is more 
complicated than is often realized. Thus, e.g. the man who assents to ‘I should take 
a walk now’ (Seneca’s example) clearly does not assent to a sense impression. But 
neither does he assent on the same grounds as he would to a sense impression — say, 
perspicuity or some other ‘mark of truth.’ Rather, he assents to this as to something 
appropriate or in accordance with his nature (oikeion).® It is true that the Stoics 
recognized certain things as being immediately felt as ożkeia, so that in those cases 
(where the object of the desire is perceived by the agent) one might perhaps speak 
of kataleptike phantasia. But this was only an initial stage, and it seems quite obvious 
that in the majority of cases assent to a proposal for action would have to depend 
on the agent's generalized notion of what is in accordance with (his own or 
universal) nature.” 

Hence against Arcesilaus’ suggestion that the sceptic could use ‘the reasonable’ 


Acad. II 32, 104, 110, cf. M VIT 175. 

* Kpitriptov tfi &Anctac (ch. 2, this volume), Appendix pp. 73-76. 

* Acad. Tl 25. 

48 Cf. Acad. II 30, 38. The last passage suggests a parallel rather than an identification of the perception 
of facts and perception of things as oixeta.. Similarly, Plu. Stois. rep. 1038 c. 

* Cf. the accounts of oiketocic, DL VII 86, Cic. Fin. III 20 f., 33, and the definition of the summum 
bonum, ibid, 31: ‘vivere scientiam adhibentem earum rerum, quae natura eveniant, seligentem quae 
secundum naturam et quae contra naturam sint reicientem.' I suppose that if moral judgements or 
practical decisions were always made with reference tooixeta ord Aópta, then a ‘fool’ would have 
a mistaken idea of what is in accordance with nature, rather than thinking that accordance with nature 
is irrelevant. For a detailed account of oixet@otc and the Stoic epistemology of moral judgement cf. 
S.G. Pembroke, ‘Oikeiosis’, in Long, Problems (above, n. 40), 114-49; and A.A. Long, ‘The Logical 
Basis of Stoic Ethics’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 71, 1970/71, 85-104. 
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as a guide to action the Stoics might have objected that we have no way of even 
establishing that something is reasonable unless we can rely on our notions of what 
is in accordance with nature, and these in turn must be based on kataleptike 
phantasia. This is why they maintained that the sceptic who denies the possibility 
of knowledge based on perception also eliminates the possibility of deciding what 
to do. Carneades, in concentrating on the case of sense perception, was therefore 
meeting the Stoics on their own ground. However, his own theory does not go fat 
enough to show how the transition to moral questions would have to be made. If 
Iam right in suggesting that the Stoics used the “common notions’ to account for 
this, Carneades might perhaps have tried to explain how even non-cognitive sense 
impressions can be the basis of general concepts. But although we know that the 
common notions did play a part in the debate between the Stoa and the Academy 
(Plu. Comm. not. 1059 be), the relevant arguments on this point do not seem to have 
been preserved. 

In his refutation of the first objection, then, Carneades developed an alternative 
theory which might serve some of the purposes of the Stoic theory based on 
kataléptike phantasia. And although Carneades, like his predecessor, used a Stoic 
framework — thus the distinction between plausible and true presentations, i.e. 
ones that appear cortect to the perceiver, and ones that do in fact correspond to 
reality, was taken from the Stoics (M VII 242 f£) — the theory itself seems to be his 
own." It does not, indeed, provide for the Stoic distinction between the wise man, 
whose every action is supposed to be based on knowledge, and the fool, who will 
have to rely on opinions. There is no explicit reply inz4cadezzczll, as fat as I can see, 
to the argument that virtue requites knowledge, advanced in 23—5. But Cicero 
indicates in several places that the temerity which lies in rash assent may itself be 


5 Cic. Acad. II 30-1, Fin. ITI 21. 

51 It seems to me that Couissin and, following him, dal Pra underestimate Carneades’ originality by 
stressing only the fact that he took his basic concepts from Chrysippus. If he took over the materials, 
he did not also take over the arguments; and in fact it seems that he was indeed original e.g. in pointing 
out that impressions should not be considered in isolation, and in the attention he paid to the methods 
we in fact use to ascertain the truth of a given factual statement. (For an account which stresses 
Carneades’ innovations — even a little too much, perhaps — cf. Stough, Greek Skepticism, 50-64.) Tt will 
not do to treat Carneades' theories, even if they were polemically formulated, as reductions ad 
absurdum of the Stoic doctrines, as dal Pra does (Lo scetticismo, 275): one does not demonstrate 
inconsistencies in other people's theories by adding inconsistent premisses. Carneades did not show 
that the Stoics were contradicting themselves — and they very likely did not contradict themselves, in 
spite of Plutarch's collection of superficially incompatible theses — but that some of their premisses 
were wrong. One should not let oneself be taken in by the Academic trick of making it appear that 
Academic conclusions follow from Stoic premisses alone. And apart from his criticism of Stoic 
doctrines, Carneades also tried to show that nothing absurd follows if we drop the disputed premisses 
— in fact, as Cicero puts it (Acad. II 146), the sceptic only throws out what is never the case, but leaves 
everything thatis needed. Hence Carneades'philosophy was not entirely negative — though it does not 
follow that he ever constructed a system for himself. Cf. Robin's more balanced evaluation, Pyrrhon, 
128-9. 
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the greatest mistake to be avoided:? it might be better to be a modest sceptic than 
to be an arrogant dogmatist. Moreover, Sextus in one place (M VII 184) says that 
the greatest caution should, ‘according to the followers of Catneades,' be used with 
regard to questions pertaining to happiness — so Carneades’ theory does provide a 
way of distinguishing between rash and prudent decisions. But with the examples 
of the ambush and the snake he points out at the same time that this distinction 
may not be generalized to separate the wise man from the fool — in some situations, 
there simply is no room for a careful examination of evidence. 

If the Academics sometimes followed the Stoics in discussing epistemology ot 
ethics in terms of the sage,” they probably did this only because this terminology 
provides a convenient way of talking about what one should do, as opposed to 
what one normally does do, or what can in principle be done as opposed to what 
everybody can do. If the wise man is he who always does as he should do, certainly 
no one would claim to be a sage (cf. Arcad. I 66); but it does not follow that the sage 
is superhuman. So the ‘Academic sage’, whom Cicero in some places contrasts with 
the Stoic (Acad. II 105; 109-10; 128), will perhaps be more cautious and prudent 
than the rest of us, buthe like all ordinary humans will have to be content with what 
is plausible. 

Considering the contrast between Arcesilaus and Carneades in their reaction to 
the “omnia incerta argument, we might indeed be inclined to think that Carneades 
was developing his own views. After all, he is offering a new solution to the Stoic 
problem of how to choose between presentations, and, moreover, this solution is 
consistent with his scepticism at least to the extent that it incorporates the thesis 
that nothing can be known. 

There remains, however, the difficulty that in advocating an epistemological 
theory Carneades would have abandoned the Academic practice of arguing for and 
against without coming to a conclusion. If he did present the theory as his own 
view, he must be considered, at least in Sextus' sense, as a dogmatist, even if one of 
qualified status. We will come back to this point after we have considered 
Carneades’ reply to the second version of the apraxia argument. 

Both Chrysippus and Antipater are said to have argued at great length against 
those who ‘maintained that upon the advent of an appropriate (o/Ae/a) presentation 
[we] immediately have an impulse to act without giving in or assenting’ (Plu. Stoic. 
rep. 1057 a). I have mentioned already what seems to have been the main point of 
their criticism: namely that voluntary action implies assent, which is in our power; 
and that those who deny this are implicitly denying the possibility of morally 


5 Acad. II 68, 87, 108, 115, 128, 133, 138, 141. 

55 Cicero has couched his entire discussion in Academica Il in these terms, cf. 57, 66, 115. For references 
from other works cf. Reid’s note on Acad, II 66. Sextus and Plutarch write in terms of ‘the man who 
withholds judgement’ or ‘the Academics’ and similar expressions (M VII 158, 173, 174, 179, 184, PH 
1 229, 230, Plu. Cos 1122 c—e; cf. also Clitomachus in Acad. TI 104). It is not implausible that the 
Academics adopted this terminology precisely when they were arguing against the Stoics. 
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responsible action. This argument appears in its most explicit form in Acad. II 37— 
9. Lucullus had already argued that action implies assent (25); now he insists that 
virtuous action in particular depends on assent as that which is in our power: ‘and 
most important of all, granting there is something in our powet, it will not be 
present in one who assents to nothing. Where, then, is virtue, if nothing rests with 
ourselves?' The passage concludes with a restatement of the Stoic doctrine that 
action implies assent, from which it would follow that he who rejects assent 
thereby takes away all action from life. 

Carneades’ counter-argument is again much more elaborate than Arcesilaus’. 
First, he seems to have pointed out to the Stoics that their argument would be of no 
help towards establishing the possibility of knowledge: if knowledge is impossible, 
and action implies assent, all that follows is that the wise man, in order not to 
remain inactive, will have to assent to a presentation that does not yield knowledge 
— he will have to hold opinions. That this was the point of Carneades’ alleged 
acceptance of opinion seems to me to come out clearly in the two passages in which 
Cicero refers to it in his speech for scepticism. To start with the second, Acad. TI 
78: Here Cicero claims that the only point of controversy that remains between 
Stoics and sceptics is the question whether there can be a kataleptike phantasia — the 
question of epoché is not relevant here since, as Carneades said “The wise man could 
have no knowledge and yet hold opinions." The question about withholding assent 
is presumably the apraxia argument, which was the main Stoic argument against 
epoché.* Cicero is pointing out that this does not belong to the controversy about 
the possibility of knowledge because, as Carneades had shown, it could at best 
serve to show that the wise man must assent to something, which means, if the 
sceptics are right, that he must hold opinions — it cannot be used to argue that 
knowledge must be possible. 

In a similar way, the earlier passage Acad. II 67-8 shows how Carneades turned 
the apraxia argument against the Stoics. There Cicero reports two arguments, the 
one going back to Arcesilaus, by which he proved to the Stoics that their sage 
would have to suspend judgement on all matters: ‘If the wise man ever assents to 
anything, he will at some time hold an opinion; but the wise man will never hold an 
opinion; therefore, he will not assent to anything’ (cf. M VII 156—7). The second 
argument is expressly ascribed to Carneades: he is said to have sometimes con- 
ceded as a second premiss that the wise man will sometimes assent — from which 
it followed that he will also hold opinions. It is quite clear, as Couissin saw (‘Le 


5 Sometimes indeed supplemented by the argument that we cannot help assenting to what is evident, 
so that the sceptic would in fact be mistaken about his own attitude, cf. Acad. II 38 and 107. Sextus (M 
VII 257) ascribes this argument to the ‘younger Stoics’ (/bid., 253) which might indicate that it was not 
part of the original doctrine, but added as an argument against the sceptics. It is not, of course, 
inconsistent with their doctrine of the voluntariness of assent — that does not amount to the claim that 
we can choose what to believe, which would be absurd, but that we ate responsible for giving in to 
false presentations, cf. V. Brochard, De assensione Stoici quid senserint (Paris, 1879), 9 ff. 
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Stoicisme’, 261), that these two arguments were designed to build up a dilemma for 
the Stoics: given the first (sceptic) premiss, either they will keep the thesis that the 
wise man has no opinions, which will then lead to epoché, or they will — following the 
apraxia argument — insist that the wise man must sometimes assent, in which case 
he will be reduced to having opinions. It is significant that the premiss that the wise 
man will sometimes assent is called a concession (‘dabat’) on the part of Carneades 
— obviously the apparent concession was made in order to deduce a conclusion that 
was inacceptable to the Stoics. Hence I think Cicero is perfectly right when he 
follows Clitomachus in thinking that Carneades advocated opinion only for the 
sake of argument. 

It is an entirely different question, of course, whether Carneades may have said, 
like Cicero (Acad. II 66), that he himself, or people in general, would sometimes 
have opinions. This could simply be ascribed to human weakness — after all, as 
Cicero tightly insists (4cad. II 108), consistent suspension of judgement is no easy 
task. But it does not amount to the claim that we are sometimes justified in holding 
opinions — the thesis expressed in the Stoic way by saying that the wise man will 
hold opinions. As far as Carneades' alleged advocacy of opinions goes, then, it 
seems that the question may be settled in favour of Clitomachus. 

Itremains to be seen how Carneades dealt with the argument that action implies 
assent. If he had really conceded this point to the Stoics, we might be inclined to 
think his position was that the necessity to be active in some sense justifies our 
having opinions, whether these themselves are well grounded or not. But it is 
perfectly clear, from Cicero's quotations of Clitomachus' books, that he did not 
make this concession. Instead, he pointed out that the Stoic argument confuses 
two things under the term sunkatathesis. If the two factors involved are distin- 
guished, it turns out that it is indeed possible to act freely without assent. The two 
crucial passages are Acad. II 99-101 and especially 104. 

The first passage refers to the already familiar distinction between ‘cataleptic’ 
and plausible presentations, saying that the wise man will ‘approve of’ the plausible 
ones and ‘use’ them as a guide to action. Apart from the implicit distinction 
between ‘approving’ or ‘using’ and assenting, it is not yet made clear how the wise 
man is to avoid assent in his actions. In the second passage, Clitomachus intro- 
duces an explicit distinction between two modes of suspension, and a correspond- 
ing distinction between two ways of reacting to presentations: in one sense, epoché 
is taken to mean that the wise man will not assent to anything, in another, that he 
will refrain from reacting either positively or negatively. Now, while the Academics 
hold that he should never give his assent, they allow him to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, 
following plausibility, so that he will have a method to ditect both his actions and 
his theoretical thinking. Cicero insists that the sceptic’s positive reaction is not 
assent. 

The point of Carneades’ distinction can perhaps best be brought out by 
reconsidering briefly the role of assent in the Stoic theory. The Stoics used the 
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concept of assent in both their epistemology and their theory of action. In the 
theory of knowledge, the distinction between having a presentation and assenting 
to it, which Cicero explicitly attributes to Zeno (Acad. I 40—1), seems to be based on 
the fact that we may, and indeed often do, have presentations without believing 
them to be true. Hence we can distinguish the act of accepting a presentation as 
true from the mere ‘having’ an impression, which is caused by factors outside our 
control.” This distinction has become part of the European tradition, its latest 
prominent descendant being perhaps Frege's distinction between the mere grasp- 
ing of a thought and the judgement that the state of affairs expressed by a 
proposition is a fact. 

Now, in the theory of action, sunkatathesis is said to have the additional feature 
of leading to action — that is, besides denoting the acceptance of a proposition as 
true (e.g. ‘I should do X’), it also denotes the decision to do the action prescribed 
by the proposition. This is why the Stoics sometimes said that impulse (horë) is a 
kind of assent. Hence the role of assent in action seems comparable rather to 
Aristotle's prohairesis than to Frege’s ‘Urteil’. The Stoics did apparently distinguish 
the theoretical and the practical side of such acts of assent, saying that the assent 
is given to the proposition (axiéma) while the impulse is directed towards the 
(action-) predicate (Ratégoréma) contained therein; but they obviously held that in 


55 C£. Acad. 11 145, M VIII 397. 

** The Stoics are duly praised for their discovery in Brochard (De assensione, 46 fF). As so often, the basic 
insight seems to come from Aristotle, cf. de an. III 5 428a 24—b 9. 

*' This is how I understand the somewhat unclear passage from Stob. Ec. 1188.1 W (SVFIIL p. 40.27— 
31): nácag 88 thc Spas ovykatadécers siva, tàc S8 npaktiküg kal TO KLVY_TIKOV 
nepi£yevw. NSN 6$ GAA@V èv civar ovyKatadécetc, én’ dA. Ao 58 Spudc Kal ovyKatadécerc 
p&v á&wpact uci, Oppdas Sé ém katnyopnpata, tà nepieyóueva nov toic dELlOpacwy, 
ois ovyKkatabéoets; pace Tsekourakis (Studies, 77 £), who takes it that all assent is or is followed by 
Spt. Apart from the obvious implausibility of this view (for which cf. Alex. Aphr. De an. 72.20 f£), 
there seems to be no good evidence to support it. Tsekourakis quotes Porphyry apud Stob. Ed. I 
349.23 W (SVFII, p. 27, 6) tig ovyxatadecens kað’ Spt oDong as saying that assent is a kind 
ofdppn, but in fact Porphyry seems to say only that assent is voluntary. (For this use ofka9' Spunv 
cf. Nemesius, Nat. bom. XXVII 250 Matthaei: nepi tíjg Kad’ Oppi]v Ñ Kate npoaipeoiv 
kirjosoc, fing ori tod dpextiKod; cf. also Alex. Aphr. Fat 182.4-20, where xo' Opptyv 
Kivrotg seems to mean intentional or spontaneous movement.) Porphyry is simply setting out the 
Stoic theory of aic0ncic, and the clause quoted by Tsekourakis is apparently taken up 
a few lines further down by si pt) ovyKataOsotc sin vOv ép tiv. From the Stobaeus 
passage Tsekourakis infers that there must have been other than practical óppuat, and he suggests 
that these might be acts of assent to theoretical propositions. Now I am not sute whether 
npaxtucd really qualifies ópudg — it could just be explicative; and it seems obvious from the 
definitions of dppn given by Stobaeus himself, Ez II 86.17 (SVF III, p. 40, 4 f£), and others that 
Ópyu] is always directed towards action. If npaktikai Oppai were only a subclass of Sppai, one 
might suggest that they were so-called in counter-distinction to the affections (tàn), which were 
also a kind ofppat (SVFIIL, p. 93, 44, 9 f., p. 94, 3f). The attributenpaxtiKn might have served 
to distinguish between decisions immediately preceding action and dispositional states also due to 
assent. 
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practical matters, the judgement I should do X’ is identical with the decision to do 
X, and necessarily followed by the action of doing X. 

What I take Carneades to be pointing out to them is that judging that one should 
do a thing and deciding to do it are not the same: an agent may decide to do a thing 
without accepting it as true that he should do it, and this means that he can 
act voluntarily without assenting in the theoretical sense. Thus, e.g. the man 
who runs away from a suspected ambush need not believe that there really is an 
ambush, nor, consequently, that it was right for him to run away — his action is 
prompted by the suspicion that there might be an ambush, and he acts without 
regard to his possible doubts as to whether he really has to run or not. So even if the 
Stoics would not have accepted, on theoretical grounds, the most glaring counter- 
examples to their identification, viz. cases of a&rasia, where the agent judges that he 
should not do a thing and yet does it, there would be ways of making it clear that a 
decision to act is not identical with a moral judgement about the act. 

Now while this shows that we can act without assent, Carneades’ distinction still 
permits us to draw the line between voluntary and involuntary actions where the 
Stoics wanted to draw it, since a decision to act, though it is not assent, may be just 
as much in the agent’s power. 

The distinction between deciding to act upon a proposition and accepting it as 
true can be carried over by analogy to the theoretical field. I may decide to use a 
proposition, say, as a hypothesis, without thereby committing myself to its truth: 
thus a scientist who puts a hypothesis of his to the test should not be supposed to 
assume it to be true, though he will of course choose the hypothesis he finds most 
likely to be true. Hence, if Carneades' distinction is kept in mind, it turns out that 
the sceptic is free both to act and to speculate about matters of fact without 
accepting any proposition as true.” 

In this case, Catneades may be considered as proposing a modification of the 
Stoic theory. While keeping the initial distinction between having a presentation 
and reacting to it, he replaces the unitaty Stoic conception of assent by the two 
patallel notions of deciding to act — for practical matters — and using (as a 
hypothesis) — for theoretical questions. Since these two are sufficient as a basis for 
action or for theorizing, the sceptic can without paradox refrain from assent in the 
full sense of accepting as true. So Carneades’ reply to the second version of the 
apraxia atgument shows that he successfully vindicated the possibility of strict 
epocha. 

One might be inclined to object at this point, with Hartmann (Gewissheit, 44), 


58 The Carneadean distinction between accepting as true and adopting as a basis for action provides the 
background for the later Pyrrhonist distinction between criteria of truth and criteria for action or for 
the conduct of life (P771 21; M VII 50). For this is not a distinction between theoretical and practical 
questions, as one might think at first glance: clearly the Pyrrhonist withholds judgement on both 
fields. The point is that he acts in accordance with what appears to him to be the case without 
committing himself to the truth of his impressions. 
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and dal Pra (Lo scetticismo, 298), that the difference between the positions of 
Metrodorus and Clitomachus — provisional assent on the one hand, positive 
attitude on the other — is insubstantial. The important similarity seems to lie in 
the fact that on both accounts propositions can be assented to or adopted on 
the basis of evidence — and this is the main point of distinction between the rational 
attitude of Academic scepticism and the irrationalism of the Pyrrhonists (cf. PH I 
23-4; 229-38, M XI 165-6). But apart from the, to my mind, important clari- 
fication of the two aspects of Stoic sunkatathesis in the theory of action, the 
distinction does not seem negligible in the theoretical field either: for, leaving aside 
for the moment Stoic terminology, Carneades might be considered to suggest an 
alternative theory of belief such that assenting or accepting as true is not a 
necessary ingredient.” 

To say that belief need not imply assent does not mean, to be sure, that the 
concept of assent has no application — it probably does, e.g. in cases where, after an 
argument or a proof, we come to see the truth of a proposition and hence accept it 
as true.” But we should not generalize this model to apply to all cases of belief. 
Apart from the implausible suggestion that beliefs are always acquired in this way, 
which might be circumvented by saying that the theory at bottom claims no more 
than that we take what we believe to be true (and, in the case of the Stoics, that we 
are responsible for what we believe), it is not clear whether belief really implies 
taking to be true. For an acceptance theory of belief does not seem to take sufficient 
account of the fact that our beliefs may vary in degree. Accepting a proposition p 
as true would seem to exclude accepting not-p also, at least consciously, and yet it 
would seem that a person may quite consistently believe that p but also, less 
confidently, that non-f, as e.g. when someone says ‘I believe I saw him yesterday, 
but it may have been the day before.’ A man who sincerely believes that his house 
will not burn down may still take out fire insurance because “You can never be sure.’ 
It will not do in such cases to replace partial belief that? by full belief that probably- 
p, since degree of probability and degree of belief do not always go together.” 
Hence partial belief should be identified neither with taking to be probable nor 
with — even provisionally — taking to be true. 

Now of course this goes beyond the controversy between the Stoics and the 


5 T owe this point to Rolf George. 

9 I think it would be correct to say that we assent to a proposition because we (already) believe it, so that 
assent is not part of any belief (cf. B. Mayo, ‘Belief and Constraint’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
64 (1963/4), 139-56; cited from A.P. Griffiths (ed.), Knowledge and Belref(Oxford, 1967), 147—9); but let 
us set this aside for the moment, using ‘assent’ in the sense of ‘accepting as true’. 

*' For the difficulties involved in this cf. H. H. Price, Some Considerations about Belief’, Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society 35 (1934/5), 229—52; repr. in Griffiths, above, n. 60, 41-59, whose theory is in 
many respects strikingly similar to the Stoic — or rather a revised ‘Carneadean’ version of it. 

9 For the theory of partial belief cf. F.P. Ramsay, "Truth and Probability’, in his Zhe Foundations of 
Mathematics and Other Logical Essays (London, 1931), 156-98, and D.M. Armstrong, Belief, Truth and 
Knowledge (Cambridge, 1973), 108-10. 
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sceptics. We have no evidence to suggest that Carneades criticized or rejected the 
Stoic analysis of doxa. But in expounding Carneades’ theory of criteria Sextus 
repeatedly points out that credibility and hence also conviction may vary in 
degree. It is not so clear whether Carneades distinguished between degrees of 
confirmation and degrees of conviction. But there is a point to his distinction 
between assent and the positive attitude of the sceptic which is lost if we interpret 
him, on the lines of Metrodorus, as advocating provisional assent. Accepting as 
true might be considered as the limiting case of the positive attitude, justifiable only 
by certainty, and a certain amount of confidence is not the same as even provision- 
ally assumed certainty. 

If we introduce for a moment a terminological distinction between opinion — as 
defined by the Stoics — and belief, we might say that the sceptic, according to 
Carneades, will have no opinions, though he may have more or less firm beliefs. To 
be sure, this is not the complete indifference of the Pyrrhonian sceptic, but it is 
strict epoché in the sense of total abstaining from assent. 

We can now come back to the question whether Carneades put his theory of 
‘using plausible presentations’ forward as his own epistemological view. In a way, 
it is tempting to say that he did, since, given his distinction between accepting as 
true and adopting as a hypothesis, we might say that this was presumably the 
hypothesis which he himself adopted. Also, the theory is at least his own view in the 
sense that it is not anyone else’s view. But then we have to consider also the 
framework within which Carneades developed his theory. Before he expounds 
Carneades’ theory of criteria, Sextus reports an argument by which Carneades 
purported to show that there could be no absolute criterion of truth whatsoever (Af 
VII 160-5). The first part of this argument takes its premisses obviously from the 
Stoics, and consists in showing that the only possible criterion would have to be the 
Stoic Rataleptike phantasia. Later on, in developing his own criteria, Carneades is 
again relying on Stoic theory.“ So if we were to attribute this theory to him as an 
exposition of his own view, we would have to take it — as e.g. Stough (Greek 
Skepticism, 41) explicitly does — that he accepted a great deal of the Stoic doctrine 
without any argument. And this, I think, is rather unlikely. 

To understand what he was trying to do we should remind ourselves of the 
Academic methodology. A good example of this is provided by the way Carneades 
argued on ethical questions. Cicero tells us that he sometimes defended a certain 
view with such vigour that he was taken to hold the theory himself (Acad. II 139). 
On most occasions however, he seems to have argued for a different thesis — but, 
as Cicero emphasizes, only in order to attack the Stoics (Acad, II 131; Tuse. V 84). 
On the occasion of the famous embassy to Rome he argued with equal force and 


9 M VII 173, 178, 181, 184: it depends on the importance of the question at hand whether the sceptic 
will be content with a merely plausible presentation or whether he will look for confirmation to make 
it more reliable. 

“ This has now been shown in detail by Burnyeat, ‘Carneades’. 
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ingenuity for and against justice on two consecutive days (Cic. Rep. ITI 9: Lact. Just. 
5. 14.3—5). This is the procedure which Cicero describes as ‘comparing claims and 
bringing out what can be said with regard to each opinion’ (‘conferre causas et quid in 
quamque sententiam dici possit expromere, Div. Yl 150), and for which the Academics 
found it necessary to argue both for and against all other philosophers (ND I 11; 
Acad. TI 60). 

Now while Carneades’ ethical theses seem to have been adopted for purely 
critical purposes — he appears to have argued that the Stoics ought to have adopted 
‘his’ definition of the highest good, as Arcesilaus had argued earlier that the Stoic 
sage ought to suspend judgement on all matters? — one might say that in his 
epistemology he went beyond this in making a case for the possibility of consistent 
scepticism. In contrast with Arcesilaus, he was apparently not content with 
criticizing the Stoics and refuting their objections; he worked out alternative 
solutions to the problems that the Stoics had set themselves. But this is of course 
also a way of showing that the opposite of the Stoic theses can be maintained with 
equal plausibility. If we are inclined to ascribe some of those alternatives to 
Carneades as his own theories, this may be due to the fact that, instead of 
producing a situation whether both alternatives have the same weight, he seems 
quite often to have outweighed his opponents. But this brings in our own judge- 
ment — as far as Carneades himself was concerned, it seems most likely that he 
remained uncommitted both with respect to the framework in which the problems 
of his day arose, and with respect to the solutions he himself or others happened to 
offer. 


9$ Cf. A.A. Long, "Carneades and the Stoic Telos’, Phronesis 12, 1967, 59-90. 
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The Ten Tropes of Skepticism are, as histories of philosophy tell us, a systematic 
collection of all or the most important arguments against the possibility of 
knowledge used by the ancient Pyrrhonists. The list of eight, nine, or ten “tropes,” 
or modes of argument, presumably goes back to Aenesidemus, the reviver of the 
Pyrrhonist school in the first century B.c. Very little is known about Aenesidemus 
as a person.' He seems to have lived in Alexandria (Aristocles ap. Eusebius, Praep. 
ev. XIV 18. 22). Photius tells us (Bib. Cod. 212) that he dedicated a book to a 
"fellow Academic," the Roman L. Tubero, and this may indicate that he started off 
as a student of the skeptical Academy, but later decided to argue for a different 
form of skepticism associated with the name of Pyrrho. From Photius's account it 
appeats that he may have been dissatisfied with the dogmatic turn the Academy 
seemed to take during his lifetime, and hence decided to appeal to the more or less 
mythical founder of the skeptic movement. We do not know how he became 
acquainted with the Pyrrhonist tradition, nor whether his collection of arguments 
had any predecessor; but since later authors tend to associate the list of Tropes with 
his name, it seems likely that he was the first who tried to present a systematic 
repertoire of Pyrrhonist arguments. The purpose of the systematization would 
have been to provide the skeptic with an arsenal of weapons against all temptations 
of dogmatism. 

In view of the central importance thus ascribed to these arguments, it is 
surprising to see that they are rather perfunctorily treated by most commentators. 
While there are a number of useful and learned investigations of their historical 
origin, order, and number,” the arguments themselves are mostly just summarized. 


Earlier versions of this paper were read at Pittsburgh, Princeton, Riverside, and Berkeley. I am grateful 
for the criticisms and clarifications arising out of the discussion at all these places, and in particular for 
Richmond Thomason’s acute objections. Special thanks are due to Anthony A. Long and Myles 
Burnyeat for reading and commenting upon the first draft. 


! The best account of the chronology of Pyrrhonism, and of Aenesidemus's biography, is in V. 
Brochard, Les sceptiques grecs, 2d ed. (Paris, 1932; reprint ed., Paris, 1969), pp. 227 ff., 242 ff. 

? C£ E. Pappenheim, “Die Tropen der griechischen Skeptiker,” Wissenchaftliche Beilage zum Programm des 
Küllnischen Gymnasiums Berlin, 1885, pp. 1-23; H. v. Arnim, “Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria," 
Philologische Untersuchungen 11 (1888), 53-100; K. v. Fritz, “Pyrrhon,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realen- 
cyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 34 (1963), 89 f£; U. Burkhard, Die angebliche Heraklit- 
Nachfolge des Skeptikers Aenesidem (Bonn, 1973), pp. 175-193. A. E. Chatzilysandros, Geschichte der 
skeptischen Tropen (Munich, 1970) is disappointing. 
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Itis then said that they all follow the same strategy, leading to the conclusion that 
nothing can be found out about the real nature of things because of what is 
alternatively and indiscriminately called the undecidable conflict between mutually 
inconsistent views or the relativity of all impressions. 

Now it seems to me that undecidability and relativity can hardly come to the 
same, since the first leaves open the possibility that one of the conflicting views 
may be right, while the other seems to imply either that nothing is absolutely or 
unrestrictedly true or at least that none of the “relative” impressions can be. So 
either there must be more than one strategy, or the common strategy is not as easily 
detectable as commentators seem to think. 

It may be that the apparent neglect of the Tropes by recent scholars is due, as 
one colleague has suggested to me, to the fact that they are quite bad arguments. I 
suppose they ate, in the sense that they are not likely to convince a modern reader 
of the correctness of their conclusions; but then this could equally well be said of 
the arguments of Parmenides or St. Anselm, to cite only two prominent examples. 
It is perhaps easy to see that something must be wrong with these arguments, but 
I submit that it is not so easy to say just what is wrong with them, or how they arrive 
at their patently unpalatable conclusions. Some of them, at least, have proved 
intriguing enough to occupy philosophers well beyond antiquity, and even modern 
commentators do not agree in their diagnosis, if they attempt one at all. Hence a 
closer study of their strategy may not seem superfluous even to a modern philoso- 
pher who is not tempted to become a convert to Pytrhonism. 


I 


Since my primary concern in this paper is with the structure of the Tropes as they 
are presented in our sources, I may perhaps be forgiven for dealing very briefly with 
the traditional questions of their origin, order, and number. We have three fairly 
full accounts of the Tropes from Philo Alexandrinus (De ebr. 169—202), Sextus 
Empiricus (PH I 36-165), and Diogenes Laertius (IX 79—88), plus a very short 
résumé by Aristocles (ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. XIV 18. 9-10). Philo, who does not 
number them, seems to have eight arguments, Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes 
Laettius each have ten, and both state that Aenesidemus had ten; Aristocles says 
Aenesidemus had nine, but his summary does not show clearly which of the 
customary ten would not have been included. There have been some speculations 
about the development of the list; for example, Philo, who was probably a 
contemporary of Aenesidemus and also lived, like Aenesidemus, in Alexandria, 
might have used an early book by Aenesidemus himself which did not yet have all 
the Tropes. But then Philo was using these arguments for his own purposes and 
might easily have omitted things that did not seem important or useful to him. 
Diogenes (IX 87) says that there were several lists differing in order though 
apparently not in number. Since he ascribes to Sextus an order that is not in fact to 
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be found in PH I, the likeliest conclusion seems to be that there were many lists 
around, mostly containing ten arguments, but that their order and sometimes also 
the number of Tropes was considered to be mote or less irrelevant — as indeed it is, 
as far as the argumentative purpose is concerned. With regard to the origin of the 
Tropes, von Fritz has shown on the basis of examples recurring in all three versions 
that some of the materials used go back beyond Pyrrho to Democritus and 
Protagoras, but that later skeptics like Sextus felt free to add new examples, and of 
course also to present their arguments in a form that need not have been that of 
their predecessors. Philo, who was of course not a skeptic, uses these arguments to 
remind his readets of the unreliability of worldly wisdom (as against revelation). 
Hence he leaves out the skeptical framework, and some of his formulations are 
probably influenced by his change of purpose. We do not know what source 
Diogenes was using, but since he states (IX 87) that the order he gives differs from 
those of Sextus, Aenesidemus, and Favorinus, none of these authors is likely to 
have been his model. Diogenes' version is by far the shortest. Since he does not 
seem to depend on Sextus, a comparison between the two may perhaps sometimes 
show where Sextus elaborated on the traditional arguments for himself. Sextus's 
account is naturally the fullest, and, as coming from a prominent representative of 
the school, also the most authoritative. However, he lived presumably about two 
hundred years later than Aenesidemus, and so it is likely that the form in which he 
presents the Tropes is not exactly the one given them by Aenesidemus. For 
example, Sextus invokes the so-called Five Tropes of Agrippa, which are certainly 
later than Aenesidemus, to support the argument of the older Tropes. Since neither 
Philo nor Diogenes brings them up in this connection, this addition may well have 
been Sextus’s own idea. 

In speaking about be Tropes of the Pyrrhonists, then, we are simplifying and 
generalizing about a tradition that need not have been altogether uniform. How- 
ever, since the common factors of our main sources are far more striking than their 
divergences, it should not do too much harm to treat them collectively. 

As far as I can see, the only attempts to analyze the Tropes in detail are by R. 
Richter (1902) and C. Stough (1969),* who unfortunately ignores Richter. Both 
commentators assert that the Tropes all follow one and the same strategy, but 
while Richter seems to subsume them all under relativity, Stough goes on to 
describe two different types of argument. Richter, who sets out to discover the tacit 
presuppositions underlying the skeptics’ arguments, claims that the Pyrrhonists 
drew out the consequences of what he calls naive realism — that is, the view that 
holds that if we are to find out the truth about the nature of things, appearances or 


? Sextus introduces these as belonging to “the younger skeptics” (PH I 164); Diogenes ascribes them 
to “Agrippa and his schoo!” (IX 88). 

* R. Richter, “Die erkenntnistheoretischen Voraussetzungen des griechischen Skeptizismus,” Philoso- 
phische Studien 20 (1902), 246—299. Cf. also his Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie, vol. Y (Leipzig, 1904); 
C. Stough, Greek Skepticism (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969), pp. 67-97. 
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impressions must be exact images of what they represent. The skeptics, according 
to Richter, pointed out that the obvious conflict between different appearances of 
the same objects or types of objects rules out the possibility of their correctness in 
the naive sense, and hence concluded that things in themselves were unknowable. 
Stough suggests that the Tropes start from a theory of perception which is aimed 
at discovering reality behind or through appearances (sense-impressions), but 
which defines perception in such a way as to make the attainment of this aim 
impossible. Thus the skeptical arguments turn out to be a priori refutations of 
something very much like the Stoic theory of perception, rather than the kind of 
inductive argument based on observation which the large number of examples 
might lead one to expect, and which the skeptics themselves thought they were 
offering. 

Now while it is plausible to suppose that unacceptable conclusions in what 
appears to be a formally correct argument must be due to some tacit presupposi- 
tions, I suspect that these are not as unified as Richter's naive realism or Stough's 
representative theory of perception. The skeptics, for one thing, did not consider 
themselves to be arguing from or against a specific philosophical position; that type 
of argument belonged, according to Sextus Empiricus (PH I 5—6), to the special 
(eidikos) part of the Pyrrhonist exposition, in which they argued against “each part 
of so-called philosophy,” as against the general account, in which they set out the 
characteristics of skepticism itself. 

In what follows I shall try to show that there are indeed two forms of argument 
used in the Tropes, neither of which coincides with the classical argument of 
modern skepticism based upon the representative theory of perception. Both types 
can, I think, be found explicitly formulated in our sources. In the end I will venture 
a suggestion as to how they came to be used together. 


II 


Both Diogenes Laertius and Sextus Empiricus present the Tropes as ways of 
inducing suspension of judgment. If we look at the particular arguments to see how 
this is supposed to be achieved, we note that the argument is nowhere fully set out. 
Most of the Tropes, in fact, seem to consist of a collection of examples chosen to 
illustrate the existence of conflicting perceptual impressions or beliefs concerning 
various types of features. The last Trope (in Sextus's order) is concerned with value 
judgments rather than with perceptual impressions. This does not show, as some 
have been inclined to think, that the skeptics illegitimately treated “good” and 
“bad,” “just” and “unjust” as perceptual predicates, or treated value judgments as 
some kind of perception statements. Rather, it shows that perceiving is treated as 
one, perhaps the most important, case of having things appear to one. In both the 
perceptual and the evaluative cases the alleged conflict is said to arise from the fact 
that the same things appear different to different observers or kinds of observers, 
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and for this it makes no difference whether the appearance is due to perception or 
some other kind of awareness. Actually this comes out already in the earlier Tropes: 
not only are *pleasant"/ “unpleasant” often treated as prime examples — they 
might still be thought to come under perception in some broad sense — but we also 
get predicates like “healthy” and “harmful,” “desirable” and “to be avoided,” 
which can hardly be said to introduce perceptual qualities. And Sextus is clearly 
aware of this: at PH I 100 he says, “In order to arrive at suspension of judgment 
... even leaving aside the senses. . . ." What the examples show, then, is that the same 
objects appear different to different observers, which is a part, but clearly not the 
whole, of the skeptics’ argument. 

In Diogenes’ account the conclusion is often left out entirely (82; 86; 87), 
sometimes stated as “ephekteon” (“we must suspend judgment") or similar formulae 
(81; 84) which do not give the reason for suspension supposedly provided by the 
argument. In three cases the conclusion given suggests that the argument is built 
upon the contrast relative—absolute (85 ka?’ idian; 86 phusis; 88 pros tivs. kath’ beauta; 
cf. Philo 187, 192). In one place (81) Diogenes states the conclusion as “it follows 
then that the thing appearing is no more such than otherwise,” which is ambiguous 
between (1) “the thing is neither such nor otherwise,” and (b) “the thing might just 
as well be such as otherwise” — an interpretation missing from Diogenes’ list of 
senses of “ou mallon”? (no more this than that) at IX 75, but emphasized by Sextus 
(PHT 213, cf. 189), who declares it to be the only correct Pyrrhonist interpretation, 
while Diogenes as categorically asserts that the skeptics used “ou mallon” in the 
sense of “neither — nor." Sextus always states the conclusion (with slight variations 
corresponding to the examples) as, “We can say how things appear (to different 
observers, in relation to certain conditions, and so on), not how they are by nature 
or in themselves.” This formula is ambiguous in the same way as “ou mallon”: it may 
be taken to mean either that we cannot decide whether things really are as they 
appear, or that we can only grasp the apparent, not the real, properties of things. 
The ambiguity is no accident: we can find arguments for both interpretations of the 
conclusion in the Tropes. To fill the gap between first premise and conclusion, I 
will rely mainly upon Sextus, since Diogenes’ versions are usually all too elliptic. 

The first type of argument is most fully, though not consecutively, given by 
Sextus in the course of his exposition of the first Trope. Taking together $$ 59 and 
61, we get the following argument: 


(1) The same things produce different impressions in different kinds of animals; 

(2) it is impossible to decide which (impressions) are correct (both in 61); hence 

(3) we can say how the underlying thing appears to us, but we will suspend 
judgment as to how it is with regard to nature (59; cf. DL IX 79). 


By far the gteatest part of Sextus’s exposition is as usual devoted to establishing, 
by means of numerous examples, the first premise. Sextus claims — rightly, I think 
— that (1) is not a dogma of skepticism but a fact that presents itself to other 
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philosophers as well and indeed to all human beings (PHI 210—211), a “common 
notion" that does not involve any special theory. It is to be taken simply as a 
generalization of such observations as that the same wind appears hot to the one, 
cold to the other, and so on. It must be the second premise, then, which sets us on 
the road to skepticism. This premise tacitly rules out the possibility that all of the 
conflicting impressions might be true together. This is ruled out, as appears from 
PH I 88 (cf. DL IX 78; 101), on the ground that we would have to accept 
contradictory propositions as true together. As no contradiction would be forth- 
coming if the differences in impressions were due to changes in the underlying 
objects, another tacit assumption here seems to be that what holds of a thing “by 
nature" holds of it permanently — and that is indeed a standard implication of 
expressions like “phusei” ("by nature"). It is then argued at length that it is 
impossible to adjudicate the claims of the disputants. Sextus has three main 
arguments for this: first, the equal-authority argument, to the effect that each party 
to the dispute has as good a claim to be correct as any other; second, the argument 
that reason cannot be invoked to decide where the senses cannot (PH I 99; 128); 
and third, the atgument that no proof can be produced on behalf of any view since 
it would lead either to an infinite regress or to a vicious circle (60—61; 114—117; 
121—125). The last of these is an application of the Tropes of Agrippa and hence 
can hardly have belonged to the oldest versions of the Tropes (it does not occur in 
Diogenes Laertius or Philo). The second is barely mentioned and hardly adequate 
as it stands, since no suggestion as to how reason might proceed to settle the 
dispute is discussed. Besides, it seems to assume — wrongly, as we saw earlier — that 
the conflict is only between perceptual impressions, and the idea that reason is 
dependent upon the senses sounds supiciously like Stoic or Epicurean doctrine. In 
short, I think that it has been imported — possibly by Sextus himself — from 
Carneades’ argument against the Stoic theory of knowledge (cf. SE M VII 165). 
Much better arguments against the use of reason were produced by Aenesidemus 
in his Eight Tropes against causal explanations, which were, I suspect, drawn up to 
show that attempts by the dogmatists to resolve the puzzles set out in the old 
Tropes would not work. I assume, therefore, that the first argument — equal 
authority — is the one originally associated with the examples in the Tropes. It 
proceeds on the assumption that the question which of the conflicting impressions 
may be correct must be decided on the basis of the authority of the observer. It 
shows that no party to the dispute can claim greater authority than any other: 
majority won't do, since it is impossible even to establish what is in fact the majority 
view (we would have to ask every single observer: 189). Nor is it possible to appeal 


5 For the Eight Tropes cf. SE PH I 180—186. One, perhaps the most promising way of dealing with 
conflicting perceptual appearances would seem to be explaining them as the results of a consistent set 
of causal factors. The best example for such an attempt in ancient times is probably Epicureanism. 
But as the Tropes against causal explanation show, such attempts had not been successful: they only 
served to reproduce the conflict on the theoretical level. 
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to the “normal” or “healthy” observer, since impressions come as naturally to the 
madman as to the sane person, and may in fact be as “normal” for his state as the 
healthy person's impressions are for his (102—103). Nor will it do to invoke the 
superior wisdom of some, philosophers for example, since philosophers notori- 
ously disagree among themselves (88; 98); and besides, who is to decide whether 
the allegedly wise man really is wise (PH II 39-41)? Finally, every point of view may 
be a source of distortions, and it is not possible to judge without belonging to a 
certain group, being in a particular state of mind or body, so no one can be 
presumed to be an impartial judge (PH I 112£; 121). Hence we are led to the 
conclusion that we can only say how things appear to the various observers, not 
how they are in themselves. 

This argument is often labeled as zsoszbenes or anepikritos diaphonia (undecidable 
conflict between — equally strong — conflicting views), and I shall for brevity's sake 
refer to it as the undecidability argument. 

The situation envisaged by the skeptic has a close parallel in the modern 
discussion about objectivity in history. Having noticed that each historian judges 
from his own particular viewpoint, historical situation, educational background, 
and so on, which influence him and possibly involve a bias, some theoreticians 
have argued that there can be no such thing as objective truth in history. Now with 
regard to objectivity it has been argued, against this, that if objectivity is demonstra- 
bly unattainable, then the contrast between objectivity and, say, subjectivity be- 
comes vacuous. In order to find out what the original point of the contrast might 
have been, we should turn to paradigmatic cases of both subjectivity and objecti- 
vity and try to see what distinguishes them. Similarly one could object to the 
skeptics’ argument that if, on their showing, it is impossible to establish correct- 
ness, we should try to see how disagreements between different obsetvers are in 
fact typically resolved. And then we should find, I suppose, that it is not, or not 
always, a question of authority, or who is or is not biased, but — depending on the 
type of case — a question of which methods were used (measuring for quantities, for 
example), or what standard is implicit in our concepts (so, for example, “red” 
might be defined as “what appears in a certain way to a normal observer under 
standard conditions"). This would serve to bring out the important point that 
conflicts between different impressions cannot always be settled in the same way. 
In some cases, there may indeed be no method available — for example, in the 
skeptics’ favorite cases of likes and dislikes. But then we could still avoid the 
undecidability argument by saying — as indeed the dogmatic opponents of skepti- 
cism were quick to point out — that the predicates involved are relational, so that no 
decision is called for because no contradiction arises. 

The thought-provoking character of these puzzles has been rightly emphasized 
by Richter. However, since the Pyrrhonists seem to blandly ignore some of the 


5 Der Skeptizismus in d. Philos., Y, 121 ff. 
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mote obvious solutions (for measuring cf. Plato, Prot. 356c—e), he concludes that 
they are tied to a naive world view — mote naive, indeed, than anyone could have 
expected after the fourth century b.c. But since they do, for example, raise the 
question why we should take the healthy person's impressions to come closer to 
the truth than the sick one's, thus picking up one of the accepted standards to 
which Aristotle (Mer. I 5. 1010b1—10; 6. 1011a3—13) and Theophrastus (De sens. 70 
p. 519 Diels) so confidently appeal, why shouldn't we expect them to raise the same 
question about our accepted ways of measuring quantities? In a way, a little 
reflection will do to resolve most of the apparent conflicts; in another way, perhaps 
they cannot be resolved: not if we accept the stringent conditions of objectivity 
apparently presupposed by the Pyrrhonists’ argument. 

The force of the undecidability argument, then, lies in the assumptions (a) that 
different impressions contradict one another, and (b) that the question which view 
is correct is a question of establishing authority. It does not, as far as I can see, rely 
upon any specific theory about perception to the effect that the only adequate way 
of establishing the truth would be to compare impressions with objects, as Stough 
supposes. As indeed befits the skeptics, no theory of perception seems to be 
involved at all; there is not the slightest suggestion as to how the “underlying 
object” produces an impression in the observer, or whether that impression should 
be taken to be an image of the object.’ Given that the examples do not discriminate 
between particular objects (the wind) and types of object or stuffs designated by 
mass terms (honey, water, oil, and so on), it is not even very plausible to suggest an 
image theory. There is then also no good reason to conclude that the “underlying 
objects,” the nature of which is said to remain obscure, cannot be the common- 
place things like ships, towers, honey, and so on constantly cited as examples, on 
the grounds that these are identified by means of impressions, and the “real object" 
cannot be identical with any phenomenal object. 

Stough’s argument seems to be that if the skeptics don’t know which features go 
with what, they are not entitled to their assumption that it is the same thing — 
namely, honey, or the wind — which produces different impressions in different 
observers. 

I think there are two remarks to be made with regard to this suggestion. The first 
is an observation: as a matter of fact, the examples of conflicting appearances given 
in the Tropes do not involve disagreement about sortal predicates like “man,” 
“house,” “tree” or about mass terms like “water” or “honey”. This is probably to 
be explained by the simple fact that these do not lend themselves easily to the type 
of observation adduced: it is not generally the case that what appears as an apple to 
me appears as a cherry to you, or that what I take to be a house on one occasion I 


7 Such a theory of perception is indeed refuted at PH II 74-75 and M VII 357-358. In both places 
Sextus has the dogmatist suggest that “the affections of the senses” might be similar to the external 
objects. 
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take to be a mountain on another. Of course such things do happen occasionally, 
but it would be difficult to associate such differences in appearance with certain 
types of observers or perceptual circumstances. Now we might remind ourselves 
that the Pyrrhonists restricted their skepticism explicitly to “the obscure things 
investigated in the sciences" (PH I 13, cf. 19£.; DL IX 103-104). “Whether this 
is a man or a statue" is not a scientific question; and the famous argument 
from doubt, which shows that we can never be certain of facts of this kind, seems 
to belong to the Academic rather than the Pyrrhonist tradition. The Pyrrhonists 
seem much more concerned with rejecting attempts to answer questions of 
the type “whether honey is really sweet or not” (PH I 19) or “whether fire burns 
by nature’? (DL TX 104). They do not intend to deny shat we see; they sus- 
pend judgment, however, as to Pow it is that we see (DL ibid). In one significant 
passage (PH I 20), Sextus says that “when we present arguments against the 
phainomena (appearances), we do not set these out in order to overthrow the 
phainomena, but only by way of exhibiting the rashness of the dogmatists.” So one 
might be tempted to say that they accepted it as a fact that there are people, trees, 
and houses around them; they only insist that we cannot establish the “real nature” 
of these things. 

On the other hand, it seems unlikely that they should have limited their 
skepticism in this way. Disagreements immediately arise once we start asking, not 
indeed “Is this a man or a statue?" but “What is a man?"; and Sextus has no trouble 
at all (for whatever his arguments are worth) in showing that man is unknowable, 
given the widely differing views of philosophers about his nature (PH II 22—33). If 
the requirement for identifying objects or kinds of objects is to be that one must 
know the kind of thing the object is, then the skeptics would presumably have to 
admit that they did not fulfill the requirement. 

But is this really required? Identifying an object, or even a kind of thing, does 
not seem to be a matter of determining its “real nature.” In the case of the 
historians mentioned above, it seems not at all absurd to suggest that they might all 
agree about the identity of their object — a historical event, say, or a personage, or, 
for that matter, wars in general — and yet be unable to reach an agreement about its 
"real" (objective) nature. Similarly, Locke thought that we could identify and 
recognize pieces of gold on the basis of their “secondary qualities," sometimes 
even using widely different clues, and yet be totally ignorant of the “real essence” of 
gold. All that seems to be needed here is a modest degree of similarity in 
appearances — and the skeptics do not mean to deny that. 

I suspect it is only when we begin to think of appearances as entities intervening 
between the observer and the object of his observation that we are tempted to ask 
how we can say that there is one object, or any object at all. But while the skeptics 
obviously distinguished between the way a thing appears and the way it really is, I 
see no reason to attribute to them the view that this distinction must be made in 
terms of special entities — images or otherwise — mediating between observers and 
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observed objects. Hence I also see no reason to take their arguments as a reductio ad 
absurdum of a certain theory about perception. 

If the Tropes, then, are not a reductio ad absurdum of a specific theory, we should 
perhaps try to take them at their face value, that is, as arguments directed against 
the thesis denied by their conclusion, namely, the thesis that we can indeed say how 
things really are, not only how they appear to different observers — or, to use 
Diogenes' version of the conclusion, that things are one way rather than another. 
‘This thesis, which may be considered to be the essence of dogmatism as the skeptic 
sees it (PH 13 £), does not appeal to any theory of perception, since what things 
appear to be like cannot be identified with sense data or sense impressions, as we 
saw. The motivation for the dogmatist attitude is well brought out by the skeptics 
when they rule out the possibility that things might really be as they appear in each 
case, on the ground that this would lead us to accept contradictions as true. But if 
reality cannot be as it appears to be, then, as the skeptics point out, there seems to 
be no way left to find out what it really is like. In other words, the Tropes are 
denying the possibility of establishing a consistent account of the world “as it really 
is by nature,” where “by nature" would seem to imply at least that a thing’s nature 
must be permanent enough to be observed by different observers or at different 
times. Some further restrictions on what one could ascribe to a thing by nature will 
come out below when we consider the second strategy of argument. 

Now if we disregard for a moment the superficial character of some of the 
skeptics’ examples (such as pleasantness and unpleasantness, features which no- 
body would presumably wish to ascribe to things as belonging to their nature), it 
seems that the issue raised by the Tropes — whether we can say how things really are 
— is still an important one, not lightly to be dismissed as based on a mistaken 
conception of perception or naive assumptions about how features are ascribed to 
things. While there may be accepted methods of settling some of the disputes to 
which the skeptics appeal, and even, perhaps, justifications for these methods, one 
might point to the field of value judgments as an example of a case where no 
method has been found as yet. And to deny that justice or goodness are features 
generally attributable to action types, as one might be inclined to do (cf. Epicurus 
at DL X 151—152) to avoid the charge of contradiction, will only transfer the 
disagreement to a different level, where the skeptic, of course, is already waiting for 
the dogmatist with his method of showing how the opposite of every philosophical 
thesis can be argued for on equally good grounds. We have little reason, then, to 
think with Richter that the puzzles will disappear together with the sometimes 
naive assumptions underlying the examples. 

But let us return to the strategies of the Tropes. The conclusion of the 
undecidability argument leaves open, as I noted before, the possibility that one or 
another of the conflicting views might be true. All it tries to establish is that we have 
no way of finding out which one is true, and that is of course sufficient to bring 
about suspension of judgment with regard to the nature of the object. This 
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argument, then, is in accordance with Sextus's favored interpretation of the skeptic 
formula “ou mallon.” The second type of argument, as we will see, is not. 


IH 


The second type of argument is strangely introduced by Sextus as no. 8 of the 
Tropes (PHT 135). He describes the Trope apo tou pros ti (from relation) as follows: 
“According to this [Trope] we conclude that since everything is relative, we will 
suspend judgment as to what things are absolutely, and with regard to nature." The 
argument he has in mind seems to be: 


(1) all things are relative (that is, all things are whatever they are in relation to some 
other things); 

(2) whata thing is relatively (in relation to some other thing) it is not absolutely or 
by nature (not stated). 


From these two premises it seems to follow that nothing is anything absolutely — 
that is, there is no nature of things in the sense of a way in which they are in 
themselves. However, Sextus reminds us immediately that the “are” in the first 
premise should be read as “appear,” following the skeptics’ policy of avoiding 
assertions about how things really are. This has the effect of limiting the scope of 
the first premise to cases encountered by the skeptic so far. If we keep the second 
premise as it stands, since it seems to be needed to make the transition from 
“relative” to “not by nature,” we get the conclusion that nothing appears to be 
anything absolutely, which can be taken to mean that, as far as the skeptics can see, 
no feature seems to belong to anything by nature; so while there might indeed be 
a nature of things, we cannot find out what it is and hence must suspend judgment 
about it. 

This is still not very illuminating, since we have not been told how it is that “all 
things are (appear to be) relative" or why their being relative precludes our finding 
out about their nature. Sextus goes on to tell us that “relative” is said in two ways, 
namely, either in relation to the subject judging (pros to &rinon) or in relation to 
things considered together with the first thing (pros ta suntbeóroumena), and that the 
first premise is established through the other Tropes, which show that everything 
is relative in one or the other of these two senses. (I disregard the argument in 137— 
140, which is patently eristical, and shows, if anything, only that all things fall under 
some relational predicate.) This seems to indicate that relativity is not on the same 
level as the other Tropes: it is, rather, another way of using the materials collected 
there to establish, this time, a totally negative conclusion regarding things “as they 
are by nature." 

Given that some version of this Trope seems to have been on the list from the 
statt, as is shown by its presence in Philo, Diogenes, and the list of Aristocles, and 
that Sextus claims in his introduction to the Tropes that this one is “the most 
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general” (genikõtatos, PHI Y 39), one is led to suspect that there might have been an 
older version, based on a restricted class of examples like the other Tropes, which 
is supplanted here by a version showing how it can be made to comprehend all the 
others. 

Such a version seems indeed to be preserved in Philo and Diogenes, and it may 
serve to show us how we get from “relative” to “not by nature.” Diogenes calls this 
Trope “by the comparison with other things" (kata Zen pros alla sumblesin, TX 87). 
Both Philo and Diogenes begin by introducing a list of pairs of terms most of 
which are not explicitly relative but could easily be argued to be so: big and small, 
dry and wet, hot and cold, heavy and light, strong and weak, and so on. This 
suggests that the Trope originally dealt only with the class of relations identified by 
Sextus as “to things considered together with the first thing.” It is not quite clear, 
however, how the argument about these is to be construed. In Philo’s version the 
point seems to be that relatives cannot provide knowledge of a thing in itself since 
things can be recognized as having relational features only with regard to some 
other things. This would seem to rule out relational features as sources of know- 
ledge about things simply because they are relational, and hence do not belong to 
the thing by itself. Diogenes seems to introduce a different point. He outlines an 
argument as follows: “What is to the right is not by nature to the right, but is 
thought (to be so) in virtue of its disposition in relation to the other. Now if the 
other thing is displaced, it will no longer be to the right. Similarly father and brother 
are relative, and day relative to the sun, and everything relative to the mind. So 
relatives (/a pros £j) ate unknowable in themselves." 

On the lines of Philo's argument, one might take the conclusion to mean that 
relatives can only be recognized as such in relation to other things, not in 
themselves. But then this does not seem to make any use of the example, which 
seemed to point out that a relational predicate may cease to be true of a thing 
merely because some other thing changes. What one expects after this would be an 
argument to the effect that relational features cannot belong to the nature of a thing 
because it may lose them without undergoing a change. And such an atgument is 
indeed provided by Sextus in M VIII 455—457, where he argues that “the relative 
does not really exist" (ouch buparchei)." 

So the Trope about the comparison with other things might be either an 
argument to the effect that relational features do not tell us anything about things 
in themselves just because things have them only in relation to other things, or that 
relations do not reveal the nature of a thing because they may cease to hold without 


5 The crucial lines are as follows: “So whatever really exists (brda.pyov) does not admit of a change into 
something else without an affection. But the relative changes apart from any affection and without any 
alteration occurring about it; for example, a piece of wood of a cubit’s length, when another piece of 
a cubit's length is put next to it, is said to be equal to that, while if a piece of two cubits’ length is put 
alongside, it is no longer said to be equal, but unequal, without any change or alteration having 
occurred about it.” 
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a change in the thing. In either case the result seems to be different from that of the 
undecidability argument: it is not that we cannot decide which relational feature 
belongs to the thing by nature, but that since no relation belongs to a thing by 
natute, and all observed features seem to be relative, we cannot say anything about 
the nature of things. 

Now it is easy to see how the pattern of this argument can be taken to cover the 
examples from all the other Tropes, and Sextus shows us how this is done: 
alongside the class of things “considered together," which seems to cover the 
examples cited by Diogenes, we introduce the class of relatives pros to krinon (to the 
subject judging). Then we point out that the predicates introduced in the other 
Tropes can all be brought under one of these headings, thus showing that all 
predicates thus far considered are relational, and use the rest of the relativity 
schema to conclude that no predicate holds of a thing in itself. This generalization 
may be indicated by Diogenes' phrase “and everything relative to the mind” (cf. 
Philo 187). 

This may be the pattern intended by Sextus. However, before we go on to 
consider the argument itself, we should note that there might be a different form of 
the relativity argument, more closely related to the examples of alleged contradic- 
tions collected in the other Tropes. Such a connection is indicated, for example, in 
PH1177: "Intelligibles are relative; for they are said to be intelligible in relation to 
the intellect, and if they were by nature such as they are said to be, they would not 
be controversial” (ouk an diephoneté). Setting aside the specific case for which the 
argument is used here, we seem to get the general premise: If anything is by nature 
F, then there will be no controversy about its being F. This premise recurs in what 
appeats to be a standard skeptical argument about good and bad. Both Sextus and 
Diogenes present the following argument: “If there is anything which is by nature 
good and bad, this must be good or bad for all, as snow is cold for all? but nothing 
is good or bad for all in common; therefore, there is no good or bad by nature” (DL 
TX 101; c£. SE PHIII 179 ff.; 7X1 69). The term “relative” does not occur here, but 
a connection can easily be made if we suppose that we can go from “nothing is F 
for all" to “things are F only for some, not for others,” and hence to “things are F 
only in relation to certain persons.” This argument differs from the one presented 
above in that it does not seem to use the premise that relational predicates may 
cease to hold without a change in the relata, or that they don’t hold of the thing in 
itself. Instead, it asserts, rather dogmatically, that things are F by nature only if they 
are (or, as Sextus puts it in PH HI, appear) F for all observers. One might suspect, 
however, that some assumption about change is at work here too. The idea that a 
feature belongs to a thing by nature only if the thing appears to have it for all 


? Ofcourse the assertion that snow is cold for all — and hence cold by nature — is incompatible with the 
Skeptical attitude as officially set out by Sextus and Diogenes, but it seems to go with this argument, 
as is shown by the presence of this or similar examples in all our soutces. 
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observers might be based on some argument to the effect that what a thing is by 
nature, it must be at all times, so how can the fact that it is judged by a different 
observer affect it? Hence the fact that it is judged differently by different observers 
must be due, not to the nature of the thing, but to the observers — the thing has 
the feature only in relation to certain people or, as it is often put, only by conven- 
tion or by habit (nomi, etbei: cf. DL IX 61).? So if there is disagreement among 
different observers about certain features of a thing, this may be taken to show that 
the relevant features do not belong to the thing by nature, but only relatively." 
Hence this argument provides a way of getting from disagreement among subjects 
to relativity and thence to the impossibility of finding out about the nature of 
things. 

Clearly the relativity argument is not another candidate for a specific Trope but 
rather a scheme for using the examples of conflicting appearances to show that 
nothing can be known about the nature of things. Since Sextus does not tell us how 
he gets from “relative” to “not by nature,” it is not clear which strategy he means 
to introduce as the most general of the Tropes. 

But I think he probably does not have to choose, because in fact these two 
arguments are two sides of the same coin, and the classification of relations into 
those that are to a subject and those that are to a thing considered with the other 
may have served to bring them together. They start from different sets of examples 
— compatisons between things on the one hand, conflicting appearances on the 
other — to arrive at the same conclusion, namely, that certain features do not belong 
to things by nature. In both cases the crucial assumption seems to be that what 
holds “by nature” or “absolutely” must hold of a thing in itself irrespective of any 
other things to which it might be related either by comparison or by being 
observed. 

The first of them, in Diogenes’ version, arrives at its conclusion by generalizing 
from cases like right and left, inferring that all relations can cease to hold without 


10 For the combination of nomi and pros ti cf. SE PH III 232: 0088 tOv npoeipnuévov tioti dboet 
TOIOV fj totov, vopto tà Sé nd vta. Kal npóc Tt (nor is any one of the things mentioned before by 
nature such or such, but they ate all [such] by convention and relatively). 

" Actually there are several versions of this argument, depending on whether the conclusion is read as 
(a) nothing is F by nature (things are F only relatively), or (b) there is no such thing as the F by nature 
(the F does not really exist). Both can be taken to be expressed by the formula “oùx Zot1 (tt) $661 
...”? and so the argument about good and bad is sometimes treated by Sextus as leading to (a), 
sometimes as leading to (b), as Richter pointed out (“Die erkenntnistheoretischen Voraussetzungen," 
pp. 278-284). A third version, in which the conclusion is (c) there is no nature of F, discussed by 
Aristotle (Mer. T 5, 1010b19—30) and Theophrastus (De sens. 70-71, pp. 519 f. Diels), does not seem 
to have been taken over by the Pyrrhonists. While Sextus seems to waver between (a) and (b), 
Theophrastus in his report on Democritus wavers between (a) and (c). Plato seems to combine (b) 
and (c) at Tht, 172b4: Óc obk Zot þúosı avv oD8£v odotav Eavtod Éxov. Though it might 
be interesting to pursue the connections between these, I will not discuss versions (b) and (c) here, 
since only (a) seems to be relevant in the context of the Tropes. 
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a change in the relata, and hence that relations cannot be among the features a 
thing has “in itself.” Now the generalization is certainly mistaken — not all relations 
are like right and left, and above and below, and some are such that they will not 
cease to hold unless one of the relata undergoes an internal change. For example, 
if Iam susceptible to polio, that relation between me and the polio will hold until 
I am vaccinated. Some relations seem indeed to be based on the nature of the 
things involved: thus water will presumably remain translucent so long as it and 
light remain unchanged, and aspirin will be good for headaches until one or the 
other changes its nature. However, Philo's version seems to suggest that the 
skeptics want to exclude relatives not only because relations between the same 
relata may change without a change in the relata, but also because things do not 
bear the same relations to all other things (cf. the example of equal and unequal in 
SE M VIII 456). That is, they might wish to say that what holds true of a thing in 
itself ought to be true of it regardless of everything else. If the conditions of a 
feature belonging to something by nature were only that it should hold always with 
regard to the same relatum, then some relations might arguably be by nature. If the 
condition is that it belong to the things regardless of all other things, then one 
would have to argue, against the generalized version of the relativity argument, that 
not “everything” is relative. And this is, of coutse, what the dogmatists of all times 
have ttied to do. 

The second argument, which maintains that only those features belong to 
things by nature which appear the same to all observers, looks atfirst sight even less 
convincing than the first. Why should one not simply say that if there is a 
disagreement about whether a thing is really F, this may be due to a mistake on the 
part of one of the subjects? Sextus and Diogenes seem to anticipate such an 
objection and hence bring in the undecidability argument at this point (DL IX 101; 
PH I 182; M XI 72-78). 

The source of the argument, however, and of its suggestion that what is or 
appears the same to all is really so, may not have been a discussion of perceptible 
qualities, in which it might not look very plausible, but a contrast between mass 
terms on the one hand, value terms on the other. Such a contrast appears in an 
argument which the Epicurean Polystratus denounces in his treatise De contemptu 
inani (col. XIIb, p. 20f Wilke). Commentators tend to say, on the strength of such 
parallels as DLTX 61 (about Pyrrho) that the argument must come from Pyrrho or 
one of his immediate disciples. According to Polystratus, the argument is as 
follows: “They say that neither beautiful nor ugly nor anything else of the kind is, 
since it is not the case that, like stone and gold and the things similar to these, which 
we say exist (Auparchei) by nature, not by convention, so these too are the same for 
all, but rather others for others. For none of these (they say) is truly....” 

Polystratus’s reply to this argument is remarkable — both for its incisiveness and 
as an illustration of the state of the question in the second half of the third century 
B.C. First he points out that what is supposed to show that beautiful and ugly and 
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the like are not (real) also holds for greater and smaller, heavier and lighter, healthy 
and its opposite, thus bringing in the well-known examples of relatives (col. XV a, 
b). The upshot is that "relative predicates are not in the same field as things said 
according to proper nature and not relatively, but it is not the case that the ones 
truly exist, the others not" (col. XVI b 1—8). In fact, as he goes on to argue, one 
might as well say that stone and gold do not really exist because they are not 
different to different people as that relatives are not real because they are. That is, 
there are categorical facts and there are relational facts, and it is no use denying the 
reality of the latter on the ground that they are not the former. 

This argument effectively refutes the suggestion that relational predicates 
cannot really belong to a thing just because it has them only in relation to other 
things. It does not purport to show that such features can also be “by nature”; but 
at the end of his list of relatives Polystratus mentions “capacities in general" (col. 
XVI b 6: kai epi ton loipon d'baplos dunameón), apparently as instances of relational 
features that are undoubtedly real, and one might suspect that these could also be 
argued to be natural. Some evidence for arguments of this kind can be found in 
Sextus, M VIII 194 ff. (on the dunameis of fire) and M IX 237—243 (on the relativity 
of dunameis). 

With these distinctions once established, the relativity argument would seem to 
have lost much of its force. If the Pyrrhonists still went on using it, they were 
indeed using premises that should have been obsolete by the time of Aenesidemus. 


IV 


Thus far I have tried to extract, from the accounts of Sextus and Diogenes and 
some parallels, what might have been the strategy or strategies of argument 
employed in the Tropes. I have also mentioned that Sextus is right about the most 
general form: we could subsume all examples under the relativity type but not 
under undecidability, because once we realize that many of the examples involve 
relational predicates, we see that no contradictions arise, so that there would be no 
basis for the undecidability argument. This being so, should we perhaps conclude 
that relativity is the original strategy? Or rather that it was introduced later than 
undecidability to answer the objections about relational predicates? Neither of 
these is very likely; in fact, there seems to be evidence to show that both types of 
argument ate considerably older than Pyrtho, and that both were used in the 
Tropes from the beginning. 

Undecidability occurs, without a label but with the most common examples 
supporting it, in Mez. I 5, 1009b2-11, and Aristotle adds that Democritus was so 
impressed by it that he concluded that either nothing is true or at least the truth is 
hidden from us. Plato introduces a version of it, though not as fully spelled out, in 
Tht. 158b—e, as an argument for relativism. So the argument must be as old as 
Democritus and probably Protagoras. 
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Relativity — again without the terminology, of course, but notably with 
both types of examples — also occurs in the Theaefetus (154b f£), as an argument 
in support of Protagoras. And if Theophrastus's report is correct, Democritus 
argued that the sensible qualities are not by nature because "the same does not 
appear to all” (ou pasi tauta phainesthai, De sens. 70 p. 519 Diels; cf. 63, p. 517 and 69, 
p. 519). 

That both types of argument were used in the Tropes seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that Agrippa uses the labels “daphénia’” (disagreement) and “pros ti” 
(relation) in what appears to be an attempt to integrate the material from the old 
Tropes in his new list of five. 

And so long as we consider the Tropes only as ways of inducing suspension of 
judgment, there seems to be nothing wrong with employing both types of atgu- 
ment together. In fact, we have already seen how undecidability could be brought 
in to help with the suggestion that some disagreements among observers could be 
resolved on the assumption that one of them might be wrong. On the other hand, 
relativity could have been used to help with the objection that some of the 
contradictions adduced in the Tropes are only apparent because the terms in- 
volved are relatives — though I cannot cite a case in which this actually happened.’ 
What is surprising about Sextus's claim that relativity is the general strategy of the 
Tropes is, however, the fact that it does not seem to sit at all well in the general 
framework of Pyrrhonism as outlined by Sextus himself. Sextus declares in PHT (8; 
26; and many other places) that Pyrrhonism is based on ésostheneia, the equal force 
of conflicting propositions, which leads the skeptic first to epoche, then to peace of 
mind. He finds that what distinguishes the Pyrrhonists from the Academics is that 
while the Academics dogmatically assert that truth cannot be found, the 
Pyrrhonists are still searching (PH 13, cf. 226). In accordance with this, Diogenes 
also explains how Aenesidemus wanted to show that the opposite of what tends to 
convince us can be argued for just as convincingly (IX 78). Also, Aenesidemus 
apparently ascribed this reason for epoché to Pyrrho, saying that he asserted nothing 
dogmatically dia ten antilogian (because of the controversy, DL IX 106). But while 
the undecidability argument clearly tries to establish ésostheneia, the relativity argu- 
ment does not; it shows that we are never right about the nature of things because 
all we have come to find out is relative and hence does not belong to the nature of 
the thing. In short, it conforms to the negative interpretation of “ou mallon? — 
neither the one nor the other — ascribed to the skeptics by Diogenes (IX 75). 

Ido not know how to resolve this apparent inconsistency in Sextus's account of 
the matter. With regard to the skeptic slogan “ow mallon” he insists, against 
Democritus, on the interpretation “we don't know whether both or neither of the 
appearances are the case” (PH 213). On the other hand, Diogenes clearly says the 
skeptics used “ox mallon” in the negative sense. 


12 But cf. perhaps Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1110 D-E, against Epicurus. 
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The truth might be that the skeptics used both — the one going with 
undecidability, the other with relativity — but Sextus and Aenesidemus preferred to 
stress undecidability. Nor is it very hard to see why they should have preferred this. 

First of all, the relativity argument seems to belong to a tradition of negative 
dogmatism, if not of a universal kind, at least with regard to certain features of 
things — as is in fact shown even by the two occurrences of the argument about 
good and bad which Sextus explicitly introduces as belonging to the skeptics. Now 
a negative dogmatist, as Aenesidemus certainly knew from Academic debates, will 
soon be faced with the question how he knows that the nature of things cannot be 
known. Surely he must know at least the premises of the argument he uses to 
demonstrate his thesis, and of course the thesis itself? So even apart from the fact 
that the relativity argument might seem to involve some rather dubious premises, 
a negative dogmatist could be argued into either admitting that he knows these 
things, thereby apparently contradicting himself, or into retracting his argument. 
However, relativity can be adapted as a strategy, as Sextus also shows, if the 
premise “everything is relative" — or, in a particular case, “things are F only 
relatively" — is changed to read “everything appears to be relative," thus stating 
only how the world has presented itself to the skeptic so far. The conclusion then 
becomes, as we noted, “nothing appears to be anything absolutely or by nature,” 
which leaves the possibility that things do have a nature, saying only that the 
features things appear to have do not seem to belong to it. 

But the undecidability argument might look more promising: it does not 
involve an assumption like “only that is by nature which is the same for all,” or 
“relational predicates cannot hold of a thing by nature" — premises which, judging 
from the evidence of passages like the one quoted above from Polystratus, may not 
have appeared as innocent by the time of Aenesidemus as the simple observation 
that the same things appear different to different people. Besides, the undecidabi- 
lity argument also covers the case of conflicting theoretical views which is not very 
prominent in the Tropes, but was obviously the most important antidogmatic 
weapon of the later skeptics (and of course of the skeptical Academy). There seem 
then to be good reasons for the Pyrrhonist to base his case on undecidability. 

But this may not have been so clear to Pyrrho himself or his early followers who 
used the arguments put together in the Tropes. So the old relativity argument, 
which was after all a part of the Democritean tradition and seems to offer quite a 
good case for epoché, was probably handed on with the others before Aenesidemus 
undertook to rebuild Pyrrhonism on the basis of żsostheneia. It is possible that 
Aenesidemus was mote cautious than Sextus in not giving relativity the promi- 
nence Sextus seems to asctibe to it by making it the most general of the Tropes. It 
might also be that the unknown author of the “Two Tropes” (PH I 178-179), 
which are in effect Agrippa's Tropes nos. 2, 4, and 5 (where undecidability is 
covered by the first of the two, but relativity is left out), saw that relativity did not 
fit in with żsostheneia and proposed to drop it altogether. 
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But of course the old Tropes would have to be kept in order to establish the vital 
contrast between appearance and reality on which the skeptics continued to rely. 
Moreover, it might have been hard to keep up the general case for the conclusion 
“we can only say how things appear” if all the examples involving relational terms 
had been left out. So the skeptics presumably preferred to leave them there, 
thinking that not-so-good arguments may still do their job if people don’t see what 
goes wrong (cf. PH III 280—281). 
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On the difference between the Pyrrhonists 
and the Academics 


Skepticism seems of late to have had a kind of renaissance among philosophers. 
Apart from the usual chapters on skeptical doubt in general treatments of episte- 
mology, there is now a whole seties of books and articles, in which a position 
described as ‘skeptical’ is analyzed and either defended or attacked. Hence it is 
understandable that historians of philosophy too have turned with renewed 
enthusiasm to the interpretation of the ancient reports of the Greek skeptics. It 
seems to me that our picture of ancient skepticism has become more subtle and 
precise through the scholarly studies of the past twelve years (since the appearance 
in 1969 of Charlotte Stough’s book Greek Skepticism), so that it may be worthwhile 
to take up again the “old question, treated by many Greek authors” (Gellius XI v 
6) of the difference between the two skeptical movements in antiquity. For anyone 
concerned to understand the grounds for skeptical doubt of the possibility of 
knowledge, it will certainly be of interest to ask whether there were different kinds 
of skepticism and how these might have looked. 

The title of this article belongs to a treatise by Plutarch,’ which has unfortu- 
nately been lost. No doubt it dealt with the difference between the two skeptical 
schools, because though of course any philosopher from Plato’s school could be 
called an Academic, still, in late antiquity, this label usually referred to the members 
of the New Academy, of whom the most famous were Arcesilaus in the third 
century B.c., and Carneades in the second. Between Arcesilaus and Carneades, the 
Academy adopted what would now be called a skeptical position, while Carneades’ 
successors returned to a more or less pronounced dogmatism. The Pyrrhonists 
take their name from Pyrrho of Elis, an older contemporary of Epicurus and the 
early Stoics. To what extent Pyrrho had already put forward the arguments which 
we find in reports of the later Pyrrhonists is a difficult question which I will not go 


This essay was translated by M.M. Lee. 

The German article in Phronesis is a slightly revised version of my Göttingen Anfrittsvorlesung of July 
1979. Since I was mainly concerned with the contrast between two philosophical positions, I did not 
attempt to establish the interpretations I assumed in detail. The relevant arguments and evidence can be 
found in the articles to which I refer in the notes. Obviously, I owe many pieces of the puzzle that I 
attempt to put together here to the work of others (published and unpublished), but also in particular to 
conversations with Myles Burnyeat, Michael Frede, Tony Long, and David Sedley, whom I would like to 
thank here. Which is not to say that any of them would agree with my interpretation. 


1 Tlepi tç Stadopac t6v Ioppoveiov kal 'Akaónpatkóv Lamprias Catalogue No. 64. 
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into here. At any rate, it seems that a proper Pyrrhonist school or movement came 
to exist only during the lifetime of Aenesidemus, who probably lived in the first 
century B.c. He is said to have been an Academic, who — perhaps from disillusion- 
ment with the dogmatic turn of the Academy of his times — attempted to revive a 
mote radical form of skepticism and preferred to appeal to the older Pyrrho instead 
of to the Academics Arcesilaus and Carneades. For us, the most important 
membets of this school are Aenesidemus himself, whose writings have been lost, 
and Sextus Empiricus. Here, as presumably in Plutarch’s essay, Pyrrhonists and 
Academics should be understood to be the adherents of Aenesidemus' school and 
of the New Academy, respectively. 

That the question of the difference between these two philosophical schools 
was a popular topic in antiquity is likely to be due to the fact that there were some 
people who claimed that there was no difference (cf. SE PH I 220). There is some 
evidence indicating that Aenesidemus and the later Pyrrhonists were concerned to 
distance themselves from the Academics, although they adopted what is in many 
respects a similar position. The point to which Sextus (PHI 3; 226) and Gellius (XI 
v 8) or his authority Favorinus refer — namely, that the Academics had allegedly 
asserted that there is no knowledge, whereas the Pyrrhonists left this question open 
— is, as one can see from Cicero, not correct: Arcesilaus and Carneades explicitly 
declared that they did not even know that they knew nothing (Cic. 4c. 45; Luc. 28). 
Hence one might be inclined to think that the Pyrrhonists' attempt at demarcating 
themselves was more a matter of school politics than of differences in content. 
Another difference, which goes together with the contrast often described in 
general presentations between “mitigated” Academics and "radical" Pyrrhonists, 
has likewise been put into question recently: Carneades was, as Myles Burnyeat 
puts it, no probabilis? Nonetheless, if one reads through our most important 
sources for the two schools — Cicero's Lucullus for the one, Sextus’ Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism for the other — one still comes away with the impression that the 
differences between the Academics and the Pyrrhonists are not simply due to 
the admittedly very different styles of the two authors, Cicero and Sextus. It seems 
to me that the two ancient movements represent two models of skeptical philo- 
sophy, whose outlines it would be worthwhile to sketch, quite apart from whether 
the differences between the epistemological positions of the historical characters 
involved have been captured. I would like to provide such a sketch here. 

In attempting to distinguish two kinds of skepticism, one faces from the very 
start a difficulty peculiar to the nature of the case. Usually, when determining the 
difference between two philosophical movements, one points to differences in the 
theses, arguments, and presuppositions of their theories. But how is one supposed 
to find such differences in philosophers who advocate no theories at all? The most 


? *Carneades Was No Probabilist," unpublished. 
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important mark of a skeptic is, in antiquity at least, that he has no doctrines. As 
befits such an attitude, the most famous Academic skeptics left behind no writings, 
according to all reports. What we know of them comes second- or third-hand. 
Nonetheless, Carneades' successor, Clitomachus, is said to have written over 400 
books, in which he rehearsed the arguments of Carneades. And from the 
Pyrrhonist Sextus we have a whole set of books, including a general presentation of 
Pyrrhonist skepticism. What we read in these reports and books cannot be the 
doctrine of the skeptics — they had none. But what, then, is the status of the 
arguments with which they convinced themselves and others that one cannot 
arrive at knowledge? 

In answering this question, which Sextus explicitly poses and discusses, one can 
discern, I think, the first difference between the two schools. A skeptic has, as we 
said, no doctrines. If he goes on arguing in spite of this, the premises of his 
argument cannot be understood in the same way as those of the dogmatic 
philosophers: that is, as propositions, which the philosopher in question holds to 
be true. Here, the skeptic has several possible ways out: one possibility is that he 
take his premises from a dogmatic opponent. Then his argument will have the 
following form: supposing that something which the dogmatists assert is true, it 
can then be shown that nothing can be known. Obviously such an argument is only 
valid for the relevant dogmatists; but the skeptic can stick with it until a different 
theory is offered. Eventually he may also generalize his argument, as Carneades 
clearly did: he may argue, again with the help of premises taken from the dogmatist, 
that the only epistemological theory possible is the one he is attacking, and that 
therefore his original counterargument proves the impossibility of knowledge 
quite generally (SE M VII 160f£). This is the typical strategy of the Academics.’ 

A second possibility shows up in Sextus Empiricus. The arguments by means of 
which the Pyrrhonists attempted to induce skeptical suspension of judgment, the 
so-called Ten Tropes, regularly end, in Sextus’ version, with the following state- 
ment: we can say how things appear to us or to others, not how they are in their own 
nature. A dogmatist, according to Pyrrhonist parlance, is someone who is not 
satisfied with what appears to be the case, and who tries to assert, and also of course 
to prove, claims about how things really are. The skeptic, on the other hand, limits 
himself to saying how things appear to him. Once he has introduced this distinc- 
tion, the skeptic can say that his arguments are all only expressions of how things 
happen to appear to him, not how things are in reality. What he puts forward makes 
no claim to universal validity, and so he can put forward his arguments without 
running into the objection that he must hold at least the premises of his arguments 
to be true (PH I 15; 187—208). 


? On this, cf. P. Couissin, “Le stoicisme de la Nouvelle Académie,” Revue d'histoire de la philosophie 3, 1929, 
241-276; G. Striker, “Sceptical Strategies,” Ch. 4 of this volume. 
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Of these two solutions, the Academics typically chose the first, the Pyrrhonists, 
at least in the general presentation of their skeptical movement, the second. The 
result of this is that the most familiar epistemological arguments of the Academics 
work within the framework of the theory of their dogmatic opponents, namely, the 
Stoics. They show, if you will, that the Stoics really ought to be skeptics. The 
arguments of the Pyrrhonists, on the other hand, build on the contrast between 
what appears to be the case and what is the case in reality, and make use of no 
particular epistemological theory. 

If one takes seriously the skeptic's claim that he refrains from judgment, one will 
quickly see that there is no basis for supposing the Academics to be skeptical 
Stoics. For all we can see, they made use of Stoic premises only in order to show 
that one can argue for the unknowability of things just as well as for the possibility 
of certain knowledge. The real point of their argument lies in the equipollence of 
arguments on both sides: since thesis and antithesis are equally plausible, one 
simply cannot decide what is the case. Hence the Academics do not know whether 
there is certain knowledge or not, which, as Carneades said, is far from saying that 
there is demonstrably no knowledge. If, as was obviously the case, they usually 
argued for the thesis that there is no knowledge, they did so because their dogmatic 
opponents claimed the opposite, not because they believed they had independent 
proof for this thesis.! But because they do not always seem to have explicitly 
emphasized the hypothetical character of their arguments, the framework of their 
argumentation has often been overlooked in the tradition — indeed, even by the 
students of Carneades. The traditional picture of the “mitigated” Academic skeptic 
is the figure of the skeptical Stoic first described by Carneades. Though it would be 
a mistake to identify this figure with Carneades himself, it still seems to me to be of 
sufficient interest in its own right, to be worth following up in outline. We cannot 
expect to obtain an accurate picture of Academic skepticism in this way, but we can 
discover instead a rather well thought-out model of skeptical philosophy, which, 
correctly or incorrectly, has long influenced the philosophical tradition as the 
Academic model of skepticism. It is this model which I would like to contrast with 
the Pyrrhonist one in what follows. Our comparison will be complicated, to be 
sure, by the fact that we must now bear in mind not two but three positions: that of 
the Academic himself, that of his anti-Stoic arguments, and that of the Pyrrhonist. 

Having determined at least in rough outline the status of the skeptical argu- 
ments, we can now turn to a comparison of the arguments themselves. If our two 
schools permit us to distinguish different paths of skepticism, then the difference 
should manifest itself in the two traditional characteristics of skepticism: the thesis 
of the impossibility of knowledge (dota vto), and suspension of judgment 
(Énox1]). As a matter of fact, our sources offer two completely different arguments 


* On occasion, the Academics could also argue the reverse, that there had to be knowledge, because, 
e.g., the crafts presuppose it, cf. Cic. Lac. 146. 
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for what can be called, with the necessary qualifications, the skeptics’ main thesis, 
the impossibility of knowledge. 

The Academic argument proceeds, as we said before, from Stoic premises. 
According to the Stoics, every kind of knowledge ultimately depends on a certain 
kind of sense-impression, which the Stoics called kataAnntiKh davtacia and 
defined as follows: a cataleptic impression is one which “comes from what is, is 
imprinted and impressed in exact accordance with what is, and is such that an 
impression of this kind could not come about from what is not" (v. Arnim, SVF I 
59). The Academics took over this definition and used it to show that on this 
assumption, no knowledge is possible. Their most important argument was the 
indistinguishability of true and false impressions. Cicero (Luc. 83) summarizes it 
thus: 


(1) There are false impressions. 

(2) These cannot lead to knowledge. 

(3) Ifthere are no differences among impressions, then it is not possible that some 
of them lead to knowledge while others do not. 

(4) There is no true sense-impression such that one cannot find another which is 
not different from the first in any respect, but cannot lead to knowledge. 


The crucial proposition is (4): the Academics argued that for any given case of an 
impression supposedly leading to knowledge, one can point to circumstances in 
which a qualitatively indistinguishable one would be false. Suppose, for example, 
that a man werte to meet Socrates, who was well-known to him, on the street and 
have the impression that this man is Socrates. How can he rule out in this situation 
that he is merely dreaming or that, unbeknownst to him, Socrates has a twin 
who looks deceptively similar to him? In these hypothetical circumstances, his 
impression would be exactly the same: hence, he cannot tell from the impression 
alone whether he is really dealing with Socrates, rather than his twin or a figure in 
a dream. Thus, if the possibility of knowledge depends on there being sense- 
impressions whose truth can be discerned indubitably by themselves, one will have 
to conclude that knowledge is impossible. 

This argument is probably the one which drew the Academics the criticism that 
they were negative dogmatists. For if one forgets that it is but the counterpart of 
the Stoic theory of cataleptic impresssions, one might think that one was faced with 
a straightforward proof of the impossibility of knowledge. This proof contains, as 
we saw, a number of theoretical assumptions — for example, that any kind of 
knowledge must be based on sense-impressions — which can hardly be attributed to 
the Academics. But at the same time it presents us with a theory which can be called 
skeptical, insofar as it advocates the thesis of the impossibility of knowledge and 
also, as we will soon see, the suspension of judgment. 

The Pyrrhonist argument looks very different. The Pyrrhonists begin with the 
observation that the same things appear different to different observers, for which 
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they offer a bewildering number of examples: the same wind appears cold to one 
person, warm to another; the healthy find honey sweet, the ill find it bitter; incest, 
which is a crime for the Greeks, appears completely normal to the Egyptians, etc. 
Next it is argued that it is not possible to determine which of the conflicting views 
is correct: it cannot be shown that a certain group of observers has greater authority 
than anothet, nor can one rely on philosophical arguments for or against any thesis, 
since it is well-known that philosophers are never in agreement and that, so far, it 
has always been possible to bring forwatd equally good arguments for every thesis 
and its opposite. If one assumes that not all views can be equally true — for one 
would have to hold contradictory propositions to be true — then in the end we find 
that we can only say how things appear to this or that observer, but not how things 
are in their natute. 

In view of these two arguments, one can already see why one might call the 
Pyrrhonists the more radical skeptics. While the Academic argument only shows 
that one can never be sure that one has in any given case grasped the truth — which 
does not mean that one always has reason to believe that one is mistaken — the 
Pyrrhonist argument tries to demonstrate that one could assume for any given case 
the opposite just as well. According to the Academic argument, it would be entirely 
reasonable to accept a clear and distinct impression, so long as one does not claim 
certainty; accotding to the Pyrrhonist argument, however, there is no basis for 
preferring one view to its opposite. While the Academic appeals to familiar cases of 
sensoty illusion to argue that one can never entirely rule out the possibility of such 
circumstances, the Pyrrhonist disputes the right to speak of deception at all. For 
how are we to know that the impression which we are inclined to regard as 
mistaken corresponds less to the truth than our current impression? The difference 
is especially clear in the way the two schools deal with the same examples (which 
come from the pre-Socratic tradition). The Academics point to optical illusions 
such as the famous straight oat which looks bent in water, or the tower which looks 
round at a distance but close up is seen to have corners, in order to show that our 
senses often mislead us. From these examples they go on to argue that deception 
is never completely ruled out in any particular case, so that we cannot claim 
certainty for any impression, however clear and distinct (cf. Cic. Lue. 79-84). 

The Pyrrhonists, on the other hand, use these examples only as evidence for 
their premise that the same things give rise to different impressions; the same tower 
appears round from a distance, square up close. Whether it is “in reality” round or 
square we cannot say — we must limit ourselves to stating how it appeats from a 
distance or up close. To be sure, this use of the examples is so forced that careless 
formulations of this skeptical trope lead one to fall back involuntarily on habitual 
ways of talking. *According to this trope, things that one thinks are big appear 
small, square things appear round, level things appear to have projections, straight 
things appear bent...” writes Diogenes Laertius in his report of the seventh trope 
(IX 85), clearly implying that things really are big, flat, and straight. Only Sextus is 
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careful enough not to express himself thus (PHT 118-119). We will return to these 
examples below. 

But first let us examine the second characteristic feature of the skeptic, £toyr]. 
Skeptical suspension of judgment is justified by appeal to the unknowability of 
things; hence, one can expect that different arguments for the latter will lead to 
different grounds for the former. In the case of the Pyrrhonists, the connection 
between the unknowability of things and suspension of judgment is obvious. 
Anyone who finds a thesis and its opposite equally well-founded or credible is not 
in a position to decide for one or the other; he does not have to refrain from 
judgment because he is not even inclined to judge in any way. 

The Academic argument for suspending judgment, on the other hand, does not 
seem compelling. Why should the bare possibility of deception prevent one from 
accepting a plausible belief, even if one cannot regard it as certain? According to 
the indistinguishability argument, a philosopher must always be prepared to find 
that his judgment will subsequently turn out to be false; yet he can accept, at least 
provisionally, the more plausible impression, given that it seems to him more 
convincing than its opposite. If he refrains from judgment, then he does so not 
because he is not inclined to judge in a particular way, but because, for certain 
reasons, he does not want to make a judgment. But why should a skeptic — who has 
no doctrines and thus none about when one should or should not make a judgment 
— adopt the position, obviously in need of defense, that in view of the uncertainty, 
in principle, of any judgment, one should refrain from all judgment? Here we must 
once again briefly come back to the difference mentioned above between the 44 
hominem argument of the Academics against the Stoics, and the argument concern- 
ing the possibility of knowledge. With regard to the possibility of certain know- 
ledge, the Academic finds himself in precisely the same position as the Pyrrhonist. 
For he has put forward an argument that shows in the framework of certain Stoic 
assumptions that nothing can be known with certainty. To which is opposed an 
equally plausible argument of the Stoic — or so we shall assume — according to 
which there is or can be certain knowledge. The Academic cannot decide, there- 
fore, whether there is knowledge or not. The skeptical Stoic, however, is quite 
inclined to judge in a certain way. If he does not, then it is because he is a Stoic: he 
appeals to Stoic doctrine, according to which a wise man never gives his assent to 
an impression which does not lead to knowledge, because he is never mistaken. 
And according to Stoic doctrine, not only are all sins errors, but all errors are moral 
lapses; since the wise man makes no mistakes, he cannot assent to any uncertain 
impressions (cf. Cic. Lue. 59, 66, 77). This seems to me to be the argument with 
which the Academics attempted to show the Stoics that they really ought to be 
skeptics. 

With regard to the question of the difference between the Academics and the 
Pyrrhonists, we can now state provisionally that so far their philosophical positions 
seem the same. The Academics pose one philosophical argument against another 
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which leads with equal plausibility to the opposite result, and in view of this 
equipollence find themselves unable to make a judgment. The Pyrrhonists collect 
examples for conflicting impressions and views and then argue that they can find 
no good grounds to prefer one view to any other, whether on the basis of the 
authority of the one judging or on the basis of arguments. Thus they are likewise 
unable to decide for or against any opinion. However, the skeptical Stoic in the 
Academic argument finds himself in a different position: he refrains from judg- 
ment on philosophical grounds, although he is obviously in a position to say what 
appears to him more plausible. Given the similarities between them, it may be less 
important that the Academics, as far as I can tell, always remain at the level of 
conflicting philosophical theses, while the Pyrrhonists, at least in the famous 
Tropes, argue by means of opposing sense-impressions or unreflective ordinary 
beliefs. Their many examples serve first of all to show that we cannot simply 
assume that things are exactly as they seem to us. By looking at the appearances 
togethet, one finds out that, as Aenesidemus is supposed to have said, they are full 
of dispatity and confusion (DL IX 78). Then the second step is to show that we 
cannot get out of this situation — we cannot go beyond appearances to determine 
how things really are. 

But this does not mean that a Pyrrhonist in the situation described by the 
Academic could not say whether he thinks the man approaching him is Socrates or 
not. If it appears to him that it is, he will say he thinks this man is Socrates. But he 
will not want to claim that this is how it is by nature. Now the skeptic's distinction 
between appearance and dogma has often been understood as though it coincided 
with the well-worn contrast between "inner," immediately given representations 
or sensations, and beliefs about “external” objects. If this were correct, the 
Pyrrhonist could only say he has a Socrates-presentation, not that he believes he 
sees Socrates before him. But it can be shown — on grounds which I cannot go into 
here in detail — that this probably is not the difference from which the Pyrrhonists 
set out.? They seem rather to proceed from the traditional contrast between “mere 
belief" and “genuine knowledge,” not from that between representations and the 
objects that cause them. The beliefs from which the Pyrrhonists distance them- 
selves are, as Sextus says, those about the “obscure things which are inquired into 
by the sciences”; beliefs that “depend on rational grounds" and which seek to grasp 
things “in their own nature." What the Pyrrhonists understand a proposition 


5 For this interpretation of the difference between Sdypa and daivopevov, cf. M. Frede, “Des 
Skeptikers Meinungen," Neue Hefte für Philosophie 15/16, 1979, 102—129 (translated into English in: M. 
Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy, University of Minnesota Press, 1987, pp. 179-200); contra: M. 
Burnyeat, “Can the Sceptic Live His Scepticism?”, in M. Schofield, M. Burnyeat, and J. Barnes (eds.), 
Doubt and Dogmatism, Oxford 1980, 20-53. 
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concerning the nature of things to be is not very clear, and it would perhaps be 
wotthwhile to investigate this question in greater detail than has so far been done. 
From the argumentation of the Tropes this much at least can be inferred, that one 
can ascribe to things as their real properties only those that belong to them 
necessatily and independently of all other things or observers.’ If one thinks of 
questions as scientific in this sense, then the Pyrrhonist no longer has answers to 
them — and for the very same reasons which kept the Academics from being able 
to decide in the question of the knowability of things. 

Fot the skeptical Stoic, however, it is not the fact that two different states of 
affairs seem equally possible which prevents him from expressing a belief. Even if 
nothing seems to him to indicate that the man he sees before him is not Socrates, 
ot that he is experiencing a hallucination, he will not allow himself to assent to his 
impression, because he still cannot rule out the possibility of ertor with certainty. In 
short, the Pyrrhonist has beliefs, but not scientific ones, whereas the skeptical Stoic 
believes he must give up even his unscientific beliefs because he does not want to 
fall into error. 

One must bear this difference in mind, I think, when one considers the answers 
of the skeptics of each school to an objection which has been raised since antiquity 
against every philosopher who professes suspension of judgment. I mean the 
argument according to which a consistent skeptic would be reduced to total 
inactivity, because every action presupposes judgment — a judgment, for example, 
about which persons or things one is dealing with. If someone allegedly cannot 
decide whether the thing on the table is a stone or a piece of bread — so goes the 
objection — why does he put the piece of bread in his mouth, and not, say, the plate? 
Insofar as the skeptic acts like a normal person, his actions speak against his 
professed lack of knowledge and skeptical suspension of judgment. This objection 
is of interest to us because it forced the skeptics to specify their positions more 
precisely. Both the Academics and the Pyrrhonists responded to it and it is clear 
that both believed they could meet it. The answer of the Academics proceeds 
characteristically within the skeptics' anti-Stoic framewotk, and therefore cannot 
be seen as the Academics' own theory. For the sake of simplicity, I will limit my 
remarks here to the more detailed and better attested answer of Carneades.? It can 
be summarized in rough outline as follows: first of all, it is not the case, as the 
objection presupposes, that someone who is not certain whether he is deceived or 
not would not for that reason be in a position to see whether he has before him a 
stone, a piece of bread, or nothing at all. The argument from indistinguishability 


tfj pUaEMs t&v éxtdg broKeevov dnodatvopeOa. The expressions ntpóg Thv $0c1v and 
pos occur regularly, especially in the presentation of the Tropes, cf., e.g., 59, 78, 117, 123, 128, 134, 
140, 163. 

7 For this point, cf. “The Ten Tropes of Aenesidemus,” Ch. 5 of this volume. 

8 I have tried to give a detailed account of both Carneades’ and Arcesilaus’ arguments in “Sceptical 
Strategies” (see Ch. 4, this volume). 
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shows only that he cannot be certain that what he is inclined to think is bread really 
is bread, not that he would be inclined to think of it as something else. In order to 
be able to orient oneself in doubtful cases, one does not need certainty; one can, for 
example, keep to what seems under the circumstances the most plausible. 
Carneades even developed this point — again, drawing upon Stoic concepts — into 
a theory of more or less plausible impressions, which earned him the reputation of 
being the first advocate of a rudimentary theory of probability. Second, if one 
grants the Stoics that actions presuppose judgments, then one will simply have to 
give up the infallibility postulate and concede that even the Stoic wise man can have 
fallible beliefs. However, it is not really necessary to make this concession, since 
one can suspend judgment in a certain sense even in everyday life. When one 
determines a course of action for oneself based on certain assumptions, one need 
not accept them as true, strictly speaking, let alone regard them as certain. For 
example, someone who sets out on a journey by sea with the hope that he will come 
to port safely need not hold as true unconditionally that he will arrive safe and 
sound — it is enough if he thinks this more probable than that he will perish. And 
the person who runs away because he suspects a robber behind a bush has not 
determined for himself that there really is a robber waiting there. Hence the skeptic 
can act even in the framework of Stoic presuppositions, and indeed he can act 
deliberately, without giving up his suspension of judgment. 

Carneades’ theory, according to which the skeptic can have, not knowledge, of 
course, but more or less well-grounded beliefs, clearly made so great an impression 
on his students that it was seen by them as part of his own convictions and was later 
adopted as school doctrine by the Academy. With regard to Carneades himself, this 
is presumably a mistake. But one can perhaps understand why Aenesidemus, when 
confronted with this version of skepticism, accused the Academics of his day of 
being nothing more than Stoics in disguise, and preferred for this reason to develop 
his own skeptical philosophy, appealing to the more or less mythical Pyrrho as his 
authority. 

Instead of pursuing historical questions about the Academy any further here, 
let us now consider the Pyrrhonist answer to the inactivity argument. Sextus 
introduces it under the title “On the Criterion of Skepticism” (PH 121 ff). He 
distinguishes first between two criteria: a criterion used for verifying whether 
or not a state of affairs obtains, and a criterion of action, according to which 
one decides when to do one thing and when to avoid another in everyday life. 
The distinction between these is not, as it might at first seem, between criteria 
for, on the one hand, theoretical, and, on the other hand, moral or practical 
problems, because the Pyrrhonists of course refrained from dogma in the field 
of morality as much as elsewhere. The practical criterion of the Pyrrhonist, that 
is, phenomena or what appears to be the case, is rather the impressions or 
beliefs which we presuppose in actions, without thereby being committed to their 
truth in a scientific sense. The Pyrrhonists grant that one cannot act without 
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beliefs? — but the beliefs one needs are not, as Sextus emphasizes, dogmatic, that is, 
theoretically grounded or beliefs regarding the nature of things. One can get along 
with what appeats to be the case to one, without further reflection. To keep to our 
example: if the skeptic is hungry, then he can act according to his belief that the 
bread seems to him appropriate nourishment; he does not need to decide whether 
what he eats is in some scientific sense really bread or really nutritious. It is thus 
entirely compatible with his philosophical suspension that he has beliefs about 
anything imaginable and arranges his life accordingly. His skeptical attitude shows 
itself in the fact that he will not make the claim for any of his beliefs that it is true 
of better grounded than anyone else's belief to the contrary. As one can see, the 
Pyrrhonists refer again to their distinction between dogma and appearance, which 
lies, as already indicated, not in the content of the beliefs or in the objects to which 
they refer, butin the way the skeptic comes to have them, and in his attitude to what 
appears to him to be the case. 

One might now think that the Pyrrhonist, who undogmatically acts according 
to appearances, and the skeptic described by Carneades, who follows the impres- 
sion which he thinks most plausible at any given time, are in the end hardly 
distinguishable. However, the Pyrrhonists distanced themselves from the 
stoicizing Academics in that they insisted that they regarded all appearances as 
equipollent, whereas the Academics, according to the Carneadean theory of 
plausible, tested, and unimpeded impressions, certainly did not follow any dogmas, 
but did assess their impressions by giving different weight to different impressions, 
and holding some as more likely to be true than others. The Pyrrhonists clearly 
regarded this procedure as the first step in the direction of dogmatism — and 
perhaps this is not wholly unjustified. For once one has introduced a method for 
making a considered choice between available beliefs in the hope that one might 
thus come closer to the truth, then one has admitted the very thing which the 
Pyrrhonist skeptics’ argument concerning the equipollence of conflicting theses 
was supposed to get rid of: the attempt to arrive by way of rational weighing of 
reasons at a belief which seems more reliable than what just happens to occur to 
one. Even if, following the argument that true and false impressions are, in 
principle, indistinguishable, one should admit from the start that one cannot attain 
certainty — still, if one begins to seek after confirmations and avoid contradictions, 
one has once again been drawn into the old theoretical debates that the Pyrrhonists 
believed to be hopeless. For this reason, they pointed out that no necessary 


? M XI 165:8 Kate pv tov $UAÓGoQov Adyov où Biot 6 GKERTIKds (Avevépyrtog yàp otv 
6cov ém tovto), Kata 58 THY du.ócoQov tripnotv Sbvatar tà pév aipcicOot, Ta 5E 
bedyew (cf. PH I 23; 227). This implies, as far as I can tell, not only that the skeptic does not live 
according to philosophy, but also that if he wanted to, he would be reduced to inactivity, precisely 
because he would not be able to opt for any philosophically grounded view. If *non-philosophical 
life-experience” seems to offer him the possibility of action, then it does so, I would think, because he 
derives from it the beliefs according to which he lives. 
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connection can be assumed between the plausibility of an impression and the 
existence of the corresponding state of affairs. “One should not assume that what 
persuades us is actually true. For the same thing does not persuade everyone, nor 
even one and the same person in the long run. Persuasiveness also results from 
external circumstances such as the good reputation of the speaker, his ingenuity or 
the flattering character of his speech, its familiarity or pleasantness" (DL IX 94; cf. 
78, SE M VIII 51—54). (It should be added that this is a point which Carneades not 
only noticed, but seems to have positively emphasized through his choice of 
examples (SE M VII 166—189). 

Even the Pyrrhonists occasionally claim the right to find an argument or a thesis 
convincing; but this does not mean they think such a thesis, rather than its 
opposite, corresponds to the truth concerning the nature of a thing. Conviction is, 
for them, a state of mind, comparable to a physical sensation. And just as it is 
absurd to try to talk a hungry person out of his hunger, so they considered it absurd 
to try to persuade the skeptic that he's not convinced. And a counterargument 
would accomplish nothing at all, since after all the skeptic only takes his thesis to be 
convincing, not true (M VIII 473—475). 

One must admit, however, that this attempt to oppose all attempts, however 
cautious, at introducing grounds for or against certain views, reveals that the 
Pyrrhonists had not thought through their own distinction between dogma and 
appearance as carefully as a more optimistic interpretation might make it appear. 
Diogenes Laertius reports an argument by means of which “the Dogmatists” (he 
does not say which) attempted to show the skeptics that they would not be able to 
sustain their claim that all appearances are equipollent. For if the same object 
appeats to a Pyrrhonist in two conflicting ways, then, according to the objection, he 
must either remain inactive or prefer one appearance to the other. For example, if 
the same tower appeats now square, now round, then the skeptic must decide 
whether he will regard it as round or square, and hence he will have to give 
preference to one of the two impressions (DL IX 107). Now if the Pyrrhonists had 
made with all due precision the distinction we introduced above to elucidate their 
position — namely, that between bare sense-impressions ot representations and 
what appears to be the case to one — then it would not have been difficult for them 
to counter this argument. They could have said that they had no intention to 
dispute the everyday distinction between the bare appearance or the look of a thing 
and what appears to be the case, and in just this everyday sense they will occasion- 
ally have asserted that they themselves or someone else had been mistaken. Only 
with regard to the question of the nature of things would they insist on the 
equipollence of all appearances — perhaps even in the sense that what we usually 
regatd as mere appearance could be as true as what we hold to be true. They could 
have dealt with the examples of optical illusions mentioned at the beginning in the 
same way, instead of adducing them, paradoxically, as examples of undecidable 
contradictions. But the Pyrrhonists did not do this — so fat as I can see. Their 
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answer to the argument quoted by Diogenes is rather unclear — so unclear that one 
cannot even be sure how to translate the Greek text. It goes perhaps as follows: “If 
different impressions strike us, then we will say of both, that they appeat; and for 
this reason we accept appearances in the sense that they appear.” In any case, it is 
clear that they are not appealing to the difference between bare sense-impressions 
and what one is inclined to believe. Rather, it seems that they emphasized the bare 
“appearing” of appearances because they did not then need to concern themselves 
with contradictions which may happen to result — after all, they were used to the 
same things appearing differently. Apart from the fact that this does not seem to 
have answered the objection, this example also shows that the Pyrrhonists, at least 
as regards perception, did not set out their distinctions as precisely as one might 
have hoped. This is presumably how one has to explain the fact that they took the 
old examples of sensory illusion in their own arguments as examples of insoluble 
contradictions between appearances, which, as has already been seen in Diogenes’ 
formulation of the seventh trope quoted above, is not particularly plausible. But 
the fact that they distinguished only two things, where there were perhaps three — 
how things look or which appearances they give rise to, how they appear to be to 
one, and how they really are — does not change the fact that their doubt and 
suspension of judgment was directed, not at propositions about external things 
generally, but at dogmatic propositions about the nature of things — in contrast to 
the skeptical Stoic, who would indeed have to tefrain from any definite expression 
whatsoever concerning the objects of perception. 

Returning now to our initial question about the different forms of skepticism, 
the positions of the Academic and of the Pyrrhonist do not in fact seem very far 
apart from one another. One could perhaps say that the Academics who apparently 
never argued iz propria persona were the mote radical skeptics. But both seem to have 
been chiefly concerned to show that the speculative projects of philosophers are 
hopeless — the Academics, by producing for every thesis an equally well-grounded 
counterthesis (sometimes both at the same time), the Pyrrhonists, by doing this, of 
course, and also by rejecting explicitly the dogmatist’s enterprise of discovering the 
reality behind confused and contradictory appearances. 

At this point I should perhaps mention another point, which I have kept out of 
the picture up to now, because it seems to me to have little to do with the 
skepticism of the skeptic. The Pyrrhonists tell us that a skeptic who is practiced in 
Pyrrhonist techniques of argumentation, and who has thereby reached énoyn, 


The text runs as follows: Ste mpoonintovow dotat davtaciat, &katépas époðpev 
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(similarly Gigante, Rome-Bari 1976) makes it even more difficult to connect the answer with the 
argument; Hicks’ translation in the Loeb edition of DL (“for things which are apparent are so called 
because they appear") does not correspond to the Greek text. 
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surprisingly finds himself in the state which the dogmatists had been concerned to 
attain through their search for truth: after£nox |, tranquillity follows like a shadow 
after a body (DLIX 107; SEPH 29). This claim can of course only be understood, 
according to what was said above, as a report of the Pyrrhonist’s experiences, his 
humble opinion. But insofar as one is inclined to believe that similar experiences 
lead people to similar states of mind, this report of the Pyrrhonists enters them into 
competition with the dogmatic schools, which at that time likewise promised to 
lead their adherents to tranquillity. I find this astonishing announcement as 
unconvincing as I find some of the skeptics’ negative arguments impressive. I 
would rather be inclined to believe David Hume’s report of his experiences at the 
end of the first book of his Treatise of Human Nature, where he describes how, at the 
end of his skeptical reflections, he fell into a deep melancholy and pessimism (Book 
I, pt. iv, sect. 7). It is at any rate not surprising that the Pyrrhonists do not seem to 
have attracted much of a following with their recipe for attaining tranquillity. 

No such promises ate known to have been made by the Academics," and in this 
respect as well they seem to me to be the more radical skeptics. But this is only 
incidental. As far as skepticism itself is concerned, the two schools are, as we said, 
very close. 

A different position, however, is presented by the Academic argument against 
the Stoic theory of knowledge, which does have to do with the problem of the 
relationship of sense-impressions or representations and external objects. This 
form of skepticism, which should perhaps be called negative dogmatism, seems 
ironically to have been the most influential by far. If one already finds authors in 
late antiquity who see no essential difference between this version of skepticism 
and that of the Pyrrhonists, it is probably due to the fact that the arguments of the 
Pyrrhonists were harnessed to the theme of doubts about the reliability of sense- 
perception — an interpretation of Pyrrhonism which is not correct, but is not ruled 
out clearly enough by the Pyrrhonists’ own statements. But once the contrast 
between appearance and reality is understood as a contrast between private 
representation and external object, then it is but a short step to regarding as the 


" David Sedley (“The Motivation of Greek Scepticism” in The Skeptical Tradition, M. Burnyeat (ed.), 
University of California Press 1983, pp. 9-30, cf. n. 7) argues that the skeptics of both schools would 
not have been able to do without the ideal of tranquillity inspired by the image of Pyrrho — which one 
allegedly attains through skeptical suspension of judgment: how could anyone be expected to take an 
interest in systematic suspension of judgment, if it resulted in nothing more than the depressing 
conclusion that no knowledge-claims are justified? Sedley therefore thinks that the report according 
to which Arcesilaus had declared noy to be the goal of life (téA0¢) (SE PH 1232) must be taken 
seriously, not just as a part of the usual ad hominem argument. I am not convinced. For a philosopher 
at least, the Socratic motive — not to presume oneself in possession of knowledge which one does not 
have — to which Arcesilaus himself referred (Cic. de fin. 1 2; ND111) seems to me entirely sufficient, 
regardless of whether or not one believes this will make one happy. And in view of the solemn 
dogmatism of the Stoics it seems to me all the more plausible that the Academics simply presented 
themselves as systematic anti-dogmatists. 
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most important problem in epistemology, how we get from our “immediately 
given" representations to the assumptions, clearly not sufficiently justified, con- 
cerning the existence of the external world. (A question which already surfaces, 
though only in passing, in Augustine, ¢ Ac ITI xi 24.) 

Hume, for one, thought this the most fundamental problem posed by skeptical 
doubt.” The thought that our alleged knowledge of the external world is nothing 
mote than an insufficiently warranted extrapolation from a slender base of some 
few sense-impressions has turned out to be so convincing that even today philoso- 
phers seem to find it difficult to see it for what it is: the result of epistemological 
assumptions which are in no way obvious. But perhaps we should be less troubled 
by a theory which tries to show us that what we consider as the most trivially 
obvious can be nothing but our imagination, than by the more modest suggestion 
of the Pyrrhonists and also, I believe, of the Academics, that our philosophical 
efforts up to now do not seem to have brought us much closer to the truth? 


12 Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, sect. XII, pt. I, $118f£., cf. Berkeley, The Principles of Human 
Knowledge, S86. 
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Towards the end of the fourth century B.C., Greek epistemology appears to 
undergo some dramatic changes. New technical terms are introduced by Epicurus 
and the Stoic Zeno, indicating a shift of interest from the question ‘What is 
knowledge?’ — given that there is such a thing — to ‘Is there any knowledge?". The 
appearance of novelty may be due to the fact that so much of the philosophical 
literature of the fourth century is lost. There must have been a sceptical undercur- 
rent from the time of the sophists on, most notably perhaps in the Democritean 
school. But we have to turn mainly to Plato and Aristotle to recover some of the 
evidence,' and it seems that they had little patience with doubts about the possibil- 
ity of knowledge. Seeing impressive disciplines like mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine and other natural sciences develop, they may have found it unnecessary 
to worty about their very possibility, and more important to investigate the 
structure of scientific theories and the characteristics of scientific understanding. 
They may also have thought that their doctrines, which tied knowledge to the 
universal, were not liable to the difficulties arising from conflicting appearances.’ 

But the fourth century also produced Pyrrho, later seen as the founder of 
scepticism, by whom Epicurus, who belonged to the Democritean tradition 


In writing this essay as a contribution to a volume [S. Everson (ed.), Epistemology, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 1990] that is to contain separate chapters on the epistemological doctrines of the 
Hellenistic schools, I have tried to avoid excessive overlap by concentrating exclusively on the claim that 
there is a criterion (or criteria) of truth, its interpretation and the arguments for and against it. I trust that 
much of the detail needed to understand the supposed uses of criteria will be found in the other chapters, 
and I have referred to fuller discussions in the notes. 
I am very grateful to Mary Mothersill for criticising and correcting both my exposition and my 
English. The remaining unclarities and infelicities are all my own fault. 
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For Aristotle, see the helpful survey by A. A. Long in ‘Aristotle and the History of Greek Scepticism,’ 
in: D.J. O'Meara (ed.), Studies in Aristotle (Washington, 1981), 79-106. Plato’s Socrates, and Plato 
himself to some extent, were later claimed as predecessors by the sceptical Academy on account of 
their ‘aporetic’ method; but it remains the case that problems about the possibility of knowledge do 
not play a major part in the dialogues — not even in the Theaetetus. For the Theaetetus, see the two articles 
by Myles Burnyeat, "Protagoras and Self-Refutation in Later Greek Philosophy,’ Philosophical Review 85, 
1976, 44—69, and "Protagoras and Self-refutation in the Theaetetus,’ Philosophical Review 85, 1976, 172— 
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anyway, is said to have been much impressed (Diogenes Laertius (D.L.) IX. 64). 
Hence it is not surprising to find the major Hellenistic philosophers preoccupied 
with the task of justifying their claims to knowledge. The problem of the criterion 
of truth, which is presented by later doxographers as the centre piece of Hellenistic 
epistemological theories, is the problem of how we discover or ascertain the truth 
— the truth that we need to find in order to attain knowledge. 

The word ‘criterion’ seems to have been relatively new to the philosophical 
language around 300 s.c? We do not know who introduced it as a technical term, 
which itis not in its rare occurrences in Plato and Aristotle. It may be that Epicurus, 
whose book ‘About the criterion, or Canon (ruler) (D.L. X 27) was quite well 
known, is responsible for its currency in later Hellenistic times. The word literally 
means an instrument or means for judging — which tells us nothing about the 
character or function of such an instrument. So we should not be surprised to see 
the term applied to very different sorts of things. In the most widespread and 
philosophically least interesting usage, criteria are the cognitive faculties, that is, 
reason and the senses. This is how Plato and Aristotle, and also Epicurus in most 
places, use the term.* But the characteristic doctrines of Epicurus and the Stoics 
were not about faculties, but about sense-impressions and about general concepts 
designated as criteria of truth. The role of sense-impressions was seen differently 
by the two schools, and hence their arguments for the status or the existence of 
what they called criteria were also different. 

My discussion follows the ancient writers in talking about the truth or falsity of 
sense-impressions although strictly speaking, of course, only sentences or propo- 
sitions can be said to be true or false. The Stoics explicitly recognised this, saying 
that impressions are called true or false by reference to the corresponding propo- 
sitions (Sextus Empiricus (S.E.), adversus Mathematicos (M) VIIL.10). Epicurus is not 
known to have made a similar statement, but he obviously shared the assumption 
that sense-impressions have a content that can be expressed in language. Thus in 
what follows, ‘impressions’ should be understood to mean impressions that some- 
thing is the case, and their truth or falsity to depend on whether the sentence p that 
states what is supposed to be the case is true or false. Similarly, when concepts or 
‘preconceptions’ are said to be true, this should be understood to mean that there 
is a true sentence that expresses their content — we might think of them as 
rudimentary definitions of the terms associated with the concepts. Obviously, this 
view about the relation of impressions and concepts to language is not without its 
difficulties, but I cannot attempt to deal with those in this place.° 


3 I have examined the evidence in more detail in my Kputyjptov tfj GANPEtas (ch. 2, this volume). 

* E. Asmis, Epicurus’ Scientific Method (Ithaca/London, 1984), 91-100, argues that Epicurus used the 
word only in this sense. But if Diogenes Laertius (x.31) quotes from the Canon, as he claims to do, this 
cannot be correct. See ch. 2, this volume. 

5 For discussion of these problems, see ch. 3, this volume, and M. Frede, ‘Stoics and Sceptics on Clear 
and Distinct Impressions,’ in: M. Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy (Minneapolis, 1987), 151-176, 
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According to Diogenes Laertius (X.31), Epicurus said in the Canon that the criteria 
of truth are three: sense-impressions (aistheseis), preconceptions (prolepseis) and 
feeling (pathé). This report is followed in D.L. by a series of arguments designed to 
show that all sense-impressions are true, and a brief explanation of what is meant 
by preconceptions and feelings. Instead of trying to derive an account of the 
function of these criteria from the evidence — a lengthy process — I shall simply 
state what I think their role was meant to be, and then proceed to the arguments in 
support of Epicurus’ thesis. 

Epicurus’ criteria were taken to be primitive truths, that is, ones that had to be 
accepted without proof or further argument. Their role as instruments of judge- 
ment consisted in providing standards by reference to which beliefs and conjec- 
tures that did not have basic status could be assessed. Such beliefs would be judged 
true or false depending on whether they agreed with (were confirmed by) or 
disagreed with (were contradicted by) the elementary truths. Thus, for example, 
the conjecture that the figure seen at a distance is Plato would be shown to be true 
if, upon approach, one could clearly see that it was Plato, or false if the thing turned 
out to be a statue. This is a simple case, where the belief to be tested concerns a 
thing that is observable, so that the supposition that p can be checked against the 
actual sense-impression that? or that not-, as the case may be. But the criteria also, 
and more importantly, served as tests for theories about things not accessible to 
observation (adé/a). So for example, Epicurus thought he could prove the existence 
of void by arguing that the supposition that there is no void conflicts with the 
observed fact that there is motion (D.L. X.40).5 

In order to show that his criteria had the status he claimed for them, Epicurus 
had to argue (i) that they were true, and (ii) that their truth had to be accepted on 
account of their intrinsic character or their origin, rather than on the basis of 
argument from more fundamental premises. 


esp. 152-7. 

There exists by now a bewildering variety of translations for the technical terms of Hellenistic 

epistemology, with no clear consensus emerging, so that one is forced to make one’s own choice. I 
have used the term ‘sense-impression’ in discussing both Epicurean and Stoic doctrines in order to 
emphasise continuity, but other translations of the Greek words assthesis and phantasia are possible and 
may in many contexts be preferable. The reader should be aware that the English words ‘impression,’ 
‘presentation,’ and ‘appearance’ may stand for the same Greek term, phantasia. Also, aisthésis, which I 
have rendered as ‘sense-impression’ in the context of Epicurean epistemology, is often translated as 
either ‘sensation’ or ‘sense-perception.’ The term of att pro£psis, invented by Epicurus (Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum 1.44) and taken over by the Stoics, has also been translated in countless different ways. 
I use ‘preconception’; other possibilities are, e.g., ‘anticipation’ or ‘presumption.’ 
This sketch of the use of sense-impressions for confirming or disconfirming beliefs and hypotheses 
is of course inadequate and incomplete. For a fuller account see D. Sedley, ‘On Signs,’ in: J. Barnes, 
J. Brunschwig, M. Burnyeat, and M. Schofield (eds.), Science and Speculation (Cambridge and Paris, 1982), 
239-272. 
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Epicurus' main arguments for the truth and primitiveness of his criteria were, T 
think, indirect — he tried to show that unless we accept sense-impressions and 
preconceptions as basic truths, knowledge will be unattainable. But since scepti- 
cism about knowledge is absurd — as Epicurus also tried to show, adopting Plato's 
self-refutation argument — sense-impressions and preconceptions must be taken to 
be self-evidently true. His argument for the sense-impressions can be recon- 
structed as follows: 


(1) If there is knowledge, then it must ultimately derive from sense-impressions. 
(This is a version of empiricism, common to the Hellenistic schools.) 

(2) Knowledge must be based upon impressions or thoughts that are true — a 
conceptual point that could hardly have been doubted. 

(3) All sense-impressions are equal with respect to their credibility. But 

(4) We can only claim to have knowledge on the basis of sense-impressions if we 
can take it that those impressions are true; hence 

(5) We must either renounce all claims to knowledge, or assume that all sense- 
impressions are true. 


This may seem either very bold or very naive, but it is implied, for example, by 
Epicurus’ often quoted dictum that if only a single sense-impression were false, 
nothing could be known (Cicero, Lucullus (Luc) 79; 101; De Natura Deorum (IND) 
1.70, c£. Epicutus, Principal Doctrines (RS) 24). The arguments that support the 
crucial premise (3) are two: first, all the pronouncements of the senses have equal 
authority or strength — isostheneia, as the sceptics, and notably Epicurus himself 
(D.L. X.32) call it; second, we have no further source of information (or criterion) 
to which we could appeal in trying to distinguish true from false impressions (RS 
23; cf. (1) above). 

From (1) and (2) we can infer that if there is knowledge, then some sense- 
impressions must be true. Premise (3) tells us that we have no way of determining 
which among our sense-impressions are true and which are false; hence if our 
knowledge must be based on sense-impressions, we must either accept them all as 
true, or renounce the possibility of knowledge.’ Epicurus, of course, wanted to 
maintain that knowledge is possible, and so he found himself in the uncomfortable 
position of having to defend the thesis that all sense-impressions are true. In fact, 
the other Epicurean arguments for the truth of sense-impressions seem to be more 
or less successful attempts to explain how it is that the senses cannot but tell the 


? One might argue that Epicurus' conclusion does not follow, since we might have knowledge (in the 
sense of true beliefs based on true impressions) without knowing whether we do so or not. Hence if 
not all sense-impressions were true, but we accepted them all as true, we would have knowledge in 
some cases, but we would not be able to tell when this was so. I believe, however, that Epicurus, like 
many philosophers before and after him, thought that knowing that P implies knowing that one is 
justified in claiming that 5, and hence that we could not know that anything was the case on the basis 
of a sense-impression unless we knew that the impression was true. 
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truth. I will come back to objections and defences in a moment, but let me first look 
at the argument for the criterial status of ‘preconceptions.’ 
I take this to be contained in a passage of the Letter to Herodotus (D.L. X 37—8): 


First, then, Herodotus, we must grasp the things which underlie the sounds of language, 
so that we may have them as a reference point against which to judge matters of opinion, 
inquiry and puzzlement, and not have everything undiscriminated for ourselves as we 
attempt infinite chains of proofs, or have words which are empty. For the primary 
thought corresponding to each word must be seen and needs no additional proof, 
if we are going to have a reference point for matters of inquiry, puzzlement and 
opinion. (Tr. Long and Sedley, with slight modifications) 


Here Epicurus speaks about ‘what underlies the sounds of language’ (/a hypo- 
tetagmena tois bbtboggois), but D.L. X.33 seems to show that this phrase indicates the 
preconceptions.) Epicurus argues that unless we can clearly grasp the ‘primary 
thoughts’ that underlie our words, and do so without argument, we will not have 
anything to which we can appeal in trying to decide questions or to solve puzzles, 
or to assess the truth or falsity of beliefs, because in each case we will end up either 
talking nonsense or getting into an infinite regress. The phrase ‘what underlies the 
sounds of language’ does not make it clear exactly what it is that we must have 
grasped, and the words ‘primary thought,’ used a few lines later, do not help much. 
But while the ontological status of preconceptions remains unclear, the fact that 
Epicurus says they must be ‘seen and need no additional proof’ shows that he treats 
them as elementary truths about the objects or states of affairs that our words are 
used to describe or refer to.” This is borne out by the use he makes of preconcep- 
tions as criteria in two prominent cases — the gods and justice. The view that the 
gods care about human affairs is rejected on the ground that it conflicts with our 
preconception of the gods as blessed and immortal beings (D.L. X. 123-4; cf. RS1), and 
laws are said to be just precisely as long as they fit (enarmottei) the preconception of 
justice as what is beneficial in communal life (RS 37, 38). 

What Epicurus maintains in the Lerter to Herodotus, then, is that unless the 
meaning (as we might say) of our terms are clearly grasped without the need for any 
argument, we will either talk nonsense or never come to an end in the quest for 
premises from which to derive a definition that we might be trying to prove. Again 
he seems to be replying to a sceptical argument — perhaps the one that Aristotle 
discusses in Posterior Analytics A3, although Aristotle does not tell us who put it 
forward. The argument is to the effect that knowledge is impossible because if 
knowing that p is to have a proof for p, then we will end up with either an infinite 


è The oddity that the term profpsis itself is not used in this passage can perhaps be explained, as D. 
Sedley (Epicurus, On Nature Book XXVIII,’ Cronache Ercolanesi 7, 1977). p. 14, suggests, by the fact 
that Epicurus had not yet coined it. 

? C£. Cicero's explanation at ND 1.43: ‘anteceptam animo rei quandam informationem’ (‘a certain imprint of a 
thing preconceived in the mind’), D.L. X offers too many different versions to be of help here. 
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regress or a circle. Epicurus does not consider the possibility of circular reasoning, 
but his answer to the regress argument is much the same as Aristotle's: there must 
be truths known without demonstration, and the preconceptions (or, for Aristotle, 
definitions) must belong to this class. 

(We do not have a separate argument for the truth of feelings. D.L. describes 
them in X.34 only as ctiteria for choice and avoidance, but several passages in the 
Letter to Herodotus associate them closely with sense-impressions as criteria of truth. 
It is most likely that in this role they were supported by the argument for the sense- 
impressions.'?) 

The status of Epicurus' criteria as basic truths recognised without proof, and 
the similarity of one of his arguments to Aristotle's, invites the comparison of the 
criteria with Aristotelian first principles. However, what is notably absent is 
Aristotle’s distinction between things ‘better known to us’ and things ‘better 
known by nature’ — what we must know at the beginning of an enquiry or before we 
can receive any instruction, and what is to be a first premise in a scientific 
demonstration. Both, according to Aristotle, must be known without proof. It 
might seem that the Epicurean criteria were meant to play the role of the pre- 
existing knowledge that must be there at the outset of learning or instruction. 
Understanding the terms one uses certainly is of this sort, and moreover, the 
Epicureans (as well as the Stoics) used the preconceptions to solve the paradox of 
enquiry set out in Plato’s Meno, according to which one cannot enquire about 
anything unless one already knows it (cf. Plutarch, fr. 215f. and the testimonia at 
Usenet, Epicurea, fr. 255). On the other hand, the first principles of Epicurean 
physics, such as the thesis that the universe consists of bodies and void and nothing 
else, wete detived from evident facts of observation, such as the existence of 
bodies and motion (cf. D.L. X 39—40). It is not clear to me what role, if any, the 
preconceptions had to play in the development of scientific theories," but the 
preconception of the gods does seem to provide an important premise for 
Epicurean theology. However, Epicutus' criteria clearly did not have to play the 
explanatory role of Aristotle’s first premises of demonstration. In fact, as the 
example of Epicurean physics shows, the explanatory premises of natural science 
were themselves proved by means of the elementary truths that serve as criteria. 
Thus Epicutus, who was a more thoroughgoing empiricist than Aristotle, did not 
think that the first principles of a scientific theory must themselves be known 
without proof. His criteria provide foundations for knowledge, not for theory, and 
indeed after Aristotle the concepts of proof and of explanation, combined in his 
notion of scientific demonstration, are seen as independent of one another. 


1° This has now been argued in detail by Asmis (Epicurus, 96—9). 

1! Asmis' suggestion of a very far-ranging use of the preconceptions in the development of scientific 
theories (Epicurus, 48-60) seems to me to go considerably beyond the evidence, and also to paint too 
uniform a picture of Epicurean methodology. 
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The arguments for the basic status of sense-impressions and preconceptions we 
have considered so far are heavily indebted to sceptical arguments against the 
possibility of knowledge. Epicurus turns those around, as it were, by treating their 
conclusion as absurd and rejecting a crucial premise — in the first case, ‘not all 
sense-impressions can be true, in the second, ‘whatever is known must be 
demonstrated.’ Now these arguments might perhaps be accepted as showing that 
sense-impressions and preconceptions must be accepted as true without proof, 
given their role as foundations of knowledge, but Epicurus still had to argue that 
they were in fact true. This was particularly difficult in the case of the sense- 
impressions, since it seemed perfectly plain that not all sense-impressions could be 
true, given that they notoriously conflict with one another. Aristotle had thought 
that the belief that ‘thought is perception’ (phronésin men ten aisthésin, Metaphysics IV, 
5.1009b13) leads to the denial of the law of non-contradiction, as well as to 
Democritus’ pessimistic conclusion that ‘either nothing is true, or at least the truth 
is hidden from us’ (1009b12). But Epicurus did not want to deny the law of non- 
contradiction, and so he faced the formidable task of showing that the alleged 
contradictions between sense-impressions were merely apparent. Some of his 
arguments were subtle and ingenious; but since my topic is the criterion of truth, 
not Epicurean epistemology, I will leave the matter here, noting only that as a result 
of trying to vindicate the truth of all sense-impressions, it turned out that only the 
‘wise man’ would always be able to distinguish between mere opinion and clear 
perception (Cicero, Lue. 45). 

While we have a fairly detailed account of Epicurus' defence of the senses as 
sources of true information, his grounds for claiming the truth of preconceptions 
are less clear. Many commentators have thought that their truth was simply 
guaranteed by the fact that they derive from sense-impressions — thus D.L. (X.33) 
calls them ‘a memory of what has often appeared from outside’ — but this can 
hardly be the whole story. Epicurus must have been acutely aware that speakers of 
the same language do not always agree about what they mean by their words," and 
his injunction to ‘have a grasp of what underlies the sounds of language’ is 
probably not to be read as simply postulating that every speaker will in fact have a 
clear idea of what is associated with each term, but rather as an exhortation to 
philosophers or their students to make sure that hey have a firm grasp of what their 
wotds mean. The examples of the gods and of justice seem to show that Epicurus 
believed that the ‘first thoughts’ could be recovered by looking at the situation in 
which a word would have been introduced. Epicurus thought that our preconcep- 
tion of the gods arises from images we all see in dreams — images of the gods as 
blessed and immortal anthropomorphic beings. We do not see them worrying 
about human affairs, and in fact reflection will show that such a concern would be 


As shown by the fragmentary remains of books XXVIII of his Os Nature, for which see the 
introduction and commentary by Sedley (“Epicurus, On Nature Book XXVIII’). 
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inconsistent with their blessedness and eternity. The preconception of the gods 
thus seems to contain what we can immediately read off from the images that 
supposedly reach our minds, and theology must be guided by these first thoughts. 

The case of justice is more complicated. Here Epicurus tried to trace the 
concept back to its origins in the development of civilised society. According to his 
theory, it arose when people first entered a compact for mutual benefit neither to 
do nor suffer mutual harm — and this, not a Platonic independent object, provides 
the preconception that we can use to assess the justice or injustice of laws or 
institutions (A533, 37, 38). Contrary to what one might at first suppose, then, there 
seems to be no general explanation that accounts for the truth of all the preconcep- 
tions we have, and uncovering the evident first thought associated with a word may 
be a difficult matter. Nonetheless, Epicurus seems to have been convinced that we 
must be able to discover something evident or immediately graspable behind each 
term we propose to use in a philosophical investigation — and presumably where 
this cannot be done, we should give up the term as being devoid of meaning (cf. the 
alternative of ‘words which are empty’). 

As in the case of sense-impressions, so for preconceptions, the decisive argu- 
ment for their indubitable truth seems to be derived from the role they must play 
in the assessment of beliefs and theories about things beyond the reach of 
observation. The subsequent account then attempts to explain how it is that we can 
expect to find truth in sense-impressions or preconceptions. 

Thus although the basic truths are contrasted with conjectural or derivative 
ones as being clear or evident (evargé, dela) as opposed to obscure or non-evident 
(adtla), it is not the case that they are easily recognisable. Epicurus does hold that 
the truths that serve as criteria must be grasped without the intermediary of proof 
or argument, but membership in the class of basic truths may not always be easy to 
establish. The thesis that there are criteria of truth is meant to secure the possibility 
of knowledge; it does not promise a simple way of distinguishing between truth and 
falsity. 


THE STOICS 


According to the majority of our sources, the Stoics held that the criterion of truth 
is what they called a cognitive impression, and defined as follows: an impression 
that comes from what is, is imprinted and impressed in exact accordance with what 
is, and is such that an impression of this kind could not come about from what is 
not (e.g. D.L. VIL50; S.E., M VII.248; Cicero, Lu. 77). 

Howevet, the doctrine of the cognitive impression as criterion of truth may 
actually be an official view that gained currency only after Zeno. For at least two 
reports of his epistemology (Cicero, Academica (Ac) 42 and S.E., M VIT.152) tell us 
that he said the criterion was cognition or apprehension (&a/alzpsis), as distinct from 
the cognitive impression. In one of these passages cognition is described as the 
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basis of preconceptions that are said to provide not only the starting-points, but 
‘broader roads to the discovery of reasoned truth’ (Cicero, Lue. 77, tr. Rackham). 
Furthermore, we are told (D.L. VII. 54) that Chrysippus said in one place that the 
criteria were sense-perception (aisthēsi and preconception, and several other 
sources confirm that preconceptions were held to be criteria. 

The simplest explanation of these apparent differences probably is that the 
Stoics initially used the term ‘criterion,’ as had Epicurus, for the basic or elementary 
truths that need to be accepted without proof, but later came to apply the word also 
to the cognitive impression. For cognition was defined as assent to a cognitive 
impression, and since Academic objections to Zeno’s theory focused on this 
notion from the beginning, it came to be seen as being itself the criterion. Now this 
introduced a shift in the use of the term, since the cognitive impression, unlike 
cognition and preconception, was not seen as a means of establishing or assessing 
the truth or falsity of further beliefs or propositions. Rather, its definition seems to 
state the conditions that must obtain if an impression that p is to lead to the 
cognition that p— what must be the case for an impression to reveal the truth. Thus 
a cognitive impression is an instrument for discovering the elementary truths that 
will provide foundations for knowledge. In other words, while criteria in the 
Epicurean sense serve to assess beliefs about non-evident things, the Stoic crite- 
tion is a means of discovering what is evident.” 

It is important to realise, however, that the definition does not purport to tell us 
how we can find out whether a given impression is cognitive or not — it tells us only 
what sort of impressions can lead to cognition in the first place. The Stoic 
assumption that there must be such impressions relies on the premise that know- 
ledge is indeed possible, and that it must ultimately come from the senses. But 
unlike Epicurus, the Stoics took the commonsensical view that some sense- 
impressions must be false, and so their definition of cognitive impressions is meant 
to indicate the cases in which sense-impressions may lead to knowledge. How we 
can tell whether a given impression is cognitive is a different question — and, as it 
turns out, quite a difficult one. 

However, the Stoics did maintain that cognitive impressions could in principle 
(‘by the wise man’) be distinguished from all others, and this claim must have been 
important to them, since they held that the wise man will assent only to cognitive 
impressions and hence avoid all error. Cognitive impressions were said to differ 


13 Here I am borrowing a formulation from J. Brunschwig (Sextus Empiricus on the Kriterion: The 
skeptic as conceptual legatee, in: J.M. Dillon and A. A. Long (eds.)), The Question of ‘Eclecticism’: Studies 
in Later Greek Philosophy (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London, 1988), 145—175), who has shown in detail 
how both these conceptions of criteria are present side by side in Sextus Empiricus’ treatment of the 
criterion of truth in M VII, without being explicitly distinguished. Brunschwig rightly points out that 
Sextus’ counter-arguments do not suffer through the resulting ambiguity, since by refuting the claim 
that there is a way of coming to know what is evident, one has a fortiori refuted the claim that there are 
evident truths that can serve as guides for theories about non-evident things. 
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from others in the way horned snakes are different from other snakes (S.E., M VII. 
252 — the comparison is nowhere explained), and furthermore, unlike all other 
impressions, the cognitive ones are described as irresistible, such that they force 
out assent.'^ But it is clear that the Stoics did not think that the role they wanted to 
assign to cognitive impressions in the development of our rational faculties 
depended upon our ability to recognise them. Since cognitive impressions and no 
others are automatically accepted by the human mind, they will lead to the 
formation of preconceptions or common notions by a causal process, not by 
induction or generalisation (cf. Cicero, Luc. 30—1). Thus cognitive impressions are 
what explain and guarantee the truth of elementary cognitions and common 
notions alike — we will be justified in accepting those on account of their origin and 
status, not on the basis of argument. But since we are commonly prone to assenting 
also to unclear or false impressions, it will be difficult for us to determine which 
among our perceptual impressions do in fact have this privileged status. Infallibility 
in this respect was therefore claimed only for the wise. Nature herself, as it were, 
provides the elementary truths, and also the possibility of distinguishing cognitive 
from non-cognitive impressions; but while she sees to it that the basic truths do get 
accepted, she has left it up to us to guard against deception. 

Given this sort of a theory, objections could hardly take the form of disputing 
that cognitive impressions were true — that must hold by definition. The Stoic 
theory could be attacked either by denying the existence of cognitive impressions 
or by disputing the thesis that the definition sets out necessary and sufficient 
conditions for acquiring knowledge. Historically, the first line of attack prevailed in 
the debate between Stoics and Academic sceptics in the third and second centuries 
B.C. The second line was apparently tried by Philo of Larissa in the first century. 

Arcesilaus and Carneades used two main arguments to show that the alleged 
differences between cognitive and other impressions were illusory. First, they 
collected examples — identical twins, coins from the same mint, eggs laid by the 


14 [take this from Cicero, Luc. 38 together with 88-90, and S.E.,M VII. 403-8. One might think that this 
could not be Stoic doctrine because Sextus (M VII. 253-7) reports that some later Stoics, obviously 
impressed by Carneades’ arguments, held that the cognitive impression was a criterion only when it 
‘has no obstacle.’ They were responding to examples of the following sort: when Menelaus encoun- 
teted the real Helen on the island of Pharos, he received a cognitive impression of het, but did not 
assent to it because he believed that he had left her on his ship. It seems to me that this move was a 
grievous mistake — the ‘younger Stoics’ should never have said that Menelaus had a cognitive 
impression. Carneades had used the example to show that true impressions will occasionally not be 
trusted because they conflict with a firmly held belief (M VII 180). But one could easily deny that 
Menelaus even had the true impression that he was seeing the real Helen — his thought was much more 
likely to have been something like ‘this must be a ghost’ or ‘that can’t be Helen,’ both of which 
happened to be false. So the example would only show that false beliefs may sometimes prevent us 
from having cognitive impressions, not that we may not assent when we have one. That their 
admission was embarrassing for the ‘younger Stoics’ is shown, I think, by the haste with which they 
added that in the absence of obstacles cognitive impressions ‘virtually grab us by the hair and drag us 
to assent,’ thus reasserting their ‘striking and evident’ character. 
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same chicken — to show, not just that we often cannot tell whether an impression 
comes from one or the other of two different objects — a fact that the Stoics were 
ready to admit — but that two different objects may produce impressions that are 
exactly alike in every respect, so that it is not the case that a true and clear 
impression from A is such that it could not have arisen from B. They further argued 
that we can never tell whether such a situation obtains, and hence no impression is 
such that it could not have come about from ‘what is not.’ The prominence of this 
argument in our sources may have led to the misconception that the criterion was 
meant to be a means of distinguishing true from false impressions. The Stoics 
defended their theory by appealing to the metaphysical principle of the 
discernibility of non-identicals — which may indicate that the suggestion of a 
peculiar characteristic (//óz4) proper to cognitive impressions was actually an 
afterthought. It certainly does not follow ftom the principle that a clear and true 
impression from A is necessarily distinct from all others, that cognitive impres- 
sions should also be characterized by a peculiar mark that sets them off as a kind 
from all other sorts of impressions, for the differences might be due entirely to the 
underlying objects, not to anything distinctive about cognitive impressions. If so, 
the Academics were probably right in insisting that distinctness does not guarantee 
distinguishability (cf. Cicero, Lue. 58 and 85) — and note that the Stoics needed to 
claim perceptual distinguishability of non-identicals, a rather stronger principle than 
the identity of indiscernibles, even if we grant that the Stoics counted far mote as 
perceptible than modern theorists would. 

Second," the Academics argued that cognitive impressions were not the only 
ones that forced assent. Here they used the examples of dreamers and madmen 
who acted upon their erroneous impressions, thus apparently being unable to resist 
them. Again, the idea that cognitive impressions and no others are automatically 
accepted may not have been introduced to explain how one recognises them, but 
rather to account for the unreflective yet correct behaviour of young children. If so, 
the point of the Academic argument would not have been that forced assent will 
not provide a distinguishing mark, but rather that there is no privileged class of 
clear and true impressions that will get accepted automatically while no others 
force assent, so that it is always possible to avoid error. 


55 The distinction between the two arguments is clearly marked at S.E. M VII.408: this one establishes 
the indistinguishability (apara/laxia) of impressions in respect of the characteristic of ‘clarity and 
tension’ (kata to enarges kai entonon idioma), and the other one regards ‘stamp and imprint’ (kata 
charaktéra kai kata tupon). The feature called ‘tension’ here is elsewhere indicated by the word ‘striking’ 
( plektiké, cf. M VII.257, 258, 403). Cicero says (Lac. 89-90) that the argument from dreamers and 
madmen shows that people are ‘equally moved’ (cf. M VIL407; ep’isés kinouson) by true and false 
impressions, so that there is no difference wth respect to assent (‘ad animi adsensum’). So this argument 
shows the equal strength of cognitive and non-cognitive impressions, while the other establishes their 
indistinguishability ‘in appearance’ (Cicero, Lac. 58 and 84; cf. S.E., M VII.409). For a different view 
of the controversy, see Frede ‘Stoics and Sceptics’, 170-5, and Julia Annas ‘Stoic Epistemology’ in: 
S. Everson (ed.), Epistemology, Cambridge University Press (Cambridge, 1990), 184—203. 
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Here the main debate was over the existence of the alleged criterion, whereas in 
Epicurus' case it concerned alleged truth. Neither Epicurus nor the Stoics pre- 
tended to offer an easy test for truth. Epicureans must watch out for distortions of 
sense-imprtessions; the Stoics actually denied that anyone except the sage could 
achieve knowledge — fools, that is, ordinary people, would indeed have cognitions, 
but those would at best be only true beliefs that might be shaken by argument, 
never knowledge. As noted before, then, the problem of the criterion concerned 
primarily the question whether knowledge is possible, and only secondarily the 
question how we find out that we have it. 


THE SCEPTICS 


One might have thought that the Sceptics’ role in the debate would have 
been merely negative — disputing the truth of the Epicurean criteria, or the 
existence of cognitive impressions. However, while they certainly pursued 
both those lines of atgument, their own position seemed to force them to offer at 
least a second-best — a substitute that would serve to guide one's actions in a 
situation where knowledge was not attainable. The argument that led them to 
make this move was the following: according to the sceptic, there are no criteria 
of truth. It follows that we have no way of establishing what is the case, either 
directly by criteria or indirectly by reasoning based on evident truths. But this 
leaves the sceptic with no method of distinguishing between impressions or 
beliefs that offer themselves in any given situation. For the sceptic, everything is 
as obscure as whether the number of stars is odd or even (Cicero, Lue. 32). Yet 
this would seem to be contradicted by the sceptic's own way of acting — if he 
wete teally as disoriented as he claimed to be, one would expect him to proceed 
towards the mountain instead of the bath, or towards the wall instead of the door 
(Plutarch, adversus Colotem (adv. Col.) 1122e). But the sceptic does not act in this way, 
and does this not show that he has, after all, a way of distinguishing truth from 
falsity ? 

The sceptics replied that the argument is invalid. The fact that the sceptic 
cannot establish the truth or falsity of any impression does not imply that his own 
impressions are different from those of other people. Thus he will proceed towards 
what appears to him to be the door, not the wall — without, however, asserting or 
trying to prove that any of the impressions or appearances on which he acts is true. 
Contrary to what the objector tried to show, life is not made impossible by the 
absence of a criterion of truth. This reply, first given by Arcesilaus (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Col. 1122d—e), was later picked up by the Pyrrhonists. However, it obviously leaves 
no toom for beliefs or actions justified by reasons. And while the sceptics might of 
course have been content to say that it was not their fault that everything was as 
obscure as the number of stars (Cicero, Luc. 32), it seems that the Academics, at 
least, attempted to argue that even reasonable decisions could be explained without 
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resorting to the assumption that there must be criteria of truth, and hence 
knowledge. 

Carneades pointed out that while there was no way of determining whether any 
given impression was actually true, let alone cognitive, one could still admit that 
impressions differed considerably in plausibility or convincingness. Moreover, 
impressions are not usually isolated; they come in groups that will tend to agree or 
disagree with one or the other possible view of a given situation. Thus in trying to 
decide which impressions to accept, one might, first, attend to the plausible or 
convincing ones, second, check whether they do or do not conflict with other 
impressions pertaining to the same object, and third, try to make sure that there is 
no reason to think one's perceptual apparatus is impaired, or the circumstances ate 
abnormal. None of this guarantees, of course, that the impression one ends up 
accepting will be true, yet it is at least tempting to say — as Carneades probably 
would not — that a plausible, unimpeded, tested impression is more likely to be true 
than, say, the proposition that contradicts it. 

Sextus describes this theory as Carneades' account of the criteria for the 
conduct of life (M VII. 166-89). Depending on the amount of time we have, or the 
seriousness of the decision, one may use one or the other type of impression — 
merely plausible ones in matters of no great importance or when there's no time, 
plausible, unimpeded and tested ones if the decision concerns one's happiness (and 
there is sufficient time). These criteria obviously cannot count as criteria of truth, 
since it is emphasised from the start that not only the plausible impression, but 
even one that has all three features could be false. Carneades’ criteria are neither 
evident truths nor means of discovering that something is really the case. At most 
they could be said to be means of establishing credibility, but it is unlikely that 
Carneades himself would have asserted even that much. The passage which reports 
his theory of criteria begins with an argument to the effect that if there is a criterion 
of truth, it must be the Stoic cognitive impression. The criteria ‘for the conduct of 
life’ were offered only as an argument to refute the Stoics’ claim that reasonable 
decisions could not be made in the absence of a criterion of truth. 

Still, these arguments might also invite a different sort of consideration. Accept- 
ing the conclusion of the first part of Carneades’ argument — the non-existence of 
cognitive impressions, and hence the impossibility of knowledge — one might think 
that plausible, unimpeded and tested impressions were more likely to be true than 
others, and hence might justify at least provisional assent. Of course, a radical 
sceptic would not want to go along with this. He would not assent in the full Stoic 
sense of taking to be true, given that any act of assent could result in ertor.'^ But 
after Carneades, the avoidance of error appeared less important to some of his 
students than the hope of getting somewhere near the truth, albeit by means of 


16 The importance of the Socratic motives of avoiding error and rashness of opinion has been rightly 
emphasised by A. M. Ioppolo, Opinione e Scienza (Naples, 1986), 40—56. 
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fallible opinions. Some of the Academics (Metrodorus, and Philo for some time: cf. 
Cicero, Luc. 78 and 148) took the view that although they had to renounce the 
possibility of knowledge, they were free to use Carneades’ criteria not only ‘for the 
conduct of life,’ but also in philosophical inquiries (Cicero, Lac. 32; 110; 128), 
putting forth plausible opinions rather than confining themselves to complete 
suspension of judgement. 

Now there is yet another way of looking at the debate between Carneades and 
the Stoics. Suppose one thinks that although no impression, however plausible, 
consistent and tested, can be guaranteed to be true, it is still quite likely that most 
of those impressions will in fact be true. In assenting to such an impression, one 
would then have grasped the truth, though of course one could not be certain that 
one had done so. Might one not wonder whether this should not count as 
knowledge or cognition after all, even if not by the exacting standards of the Stoics? 
Since there appeared to be no way of ascertaining that a clear and seemingly evident 
impression was actually true — that is to say, the last clause of the Stoic definition of 
cognitive impressions could never be satisfied — even a wise man would not be in 
a position to make sure that he accepted only true impressions. Hence his grasp of 
the truth would presumably never be so firm as to be totally unshakeable by 
argument, as the Stoics required. But then there seemed to be many things one 
would quite naturally claim to know in everyday life, without wishing to insist that 
one could not possibly be wrong. Why not say, then, that some things can indeed 
be known, though not in the strict sense demanded by Stoic theory? This seems to 
have been the line of atgument developed by Philo of Larissa in a set of books he 
wrote in Rome towards the end of his life." Philo said that while things were 
inapprehensible (akatalēpta) as far as Stoic theory was concerned, they were still 
apprehensible in their own nature (S.E., Outlines of Pyrrhonism (PH) 1.235). If one 
assumes that it is sufficient for knowledge that one accept a clear and true 
impression, without postulating that it must be such that it could not possibly be 
false, then one can grant that he who assents to a clear and unimpeded and tested 
impression may reach apprehension or knowledge, even though he cannot in 
principle exclude the possibility of error. 

It looks as though Philo had transformed Carneades’ criteria for the conduct of 
life into a criterion of truth after all — though not in the full Stoic sense. The 
difference is well brought out by the counter-arguments of Antiochus, who 
defended the Stoic position. Antiochus claimed that a criterion of truth had to be 
a ‘sign’ of truth, not falsity — by which he seems to have meant that an impression 
that serves as a criterion must be such that from its occurrence we can infer the 
existence of the corresponding fact. He then complained that the alleged criterion 


" On these books, and the ensuing controversy with Antiochus of Ascalon, see J. Glucker, Antiochus and 
the Late Academy, Hypomnemata 56 (Göttingen, 1978), ch. 1, and H. Tarrant, Scepticism or Platonism? 
(Cambridge, 1985). 
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of the Philonians was common to truth and falsehood, since they admitted that 
even an unimpeded and tested plausible impression might be false. “But a peculiar 
feature (proprium) cannot be indicated by a common sign’ (Cicero, Lu. 34).* This 
is correct as far as it goes — if is compatible with both 4 and not-4, one cannot use 
pto infer that 4. But Antiochus was wrong, I think, in describing the Stoic criterion 
as a ‘sign,’ since this suggests, contrary to what the Stoics intended, that one might 
be aware of a cognitive impression but not of the external object revealed by it. The 
Stoics saw the cognitive impression as a medium of discovery (as shown by the 
comparison of it with the light that reveals both itself and the things we see in it, 
Aetius, Placita IV. 12.2; S.E. M VII. 163), not as a piece of evidence, however 
conclusive. Philo's criteria, on the other hand, do seem to be just that — pieces of 
evidence. Once this move is accepted, it becomes arbitrary to insist that evidence 
must amount to logically conclusive proof. Philo did not have to admit that his 
criterion was a sign in the postulated sense. All he claimed was that p could provide 
evidence, albeit logically inconclusive, for 4 and not for not-g, so that in the absence 
of any evidence for not-g, one would be justified in accepting 4 on the basis of p. 
Now if an impression used as a criterion merely counted as evidence in support 
of perceptual beliefs, it could no longer be said to provide immediate access to the 
truth, as the cognitive impression was supposed to do. And one could teasonably 
doubt whether such instruments of judgement would be sufficient for us to arrive 
at the basic truths that seem to be needed for the development of systematic 
knowledge — general concepts or common notions. Antiochus complained, in- 
deed, that unless we could rely upon infallible cognitive impressions, there was no 
way of guaranteeing the truth of the common notions that are needed as first 
premises for the crafts and sciences (Cicero, Luc. 22). But again, it seems, Philo 
could reply that it was not necessary to postulate an infallible causal mechanism. By 
this time, the sceptics had presumably discredited this theory anyway, by pointing 
out that, far from there being clear preconceptions or common notions associated 
with the words of ordinary language, philosophers had come up with so many 
conflicting definitions of even the simplest terms that one had little reason to put 
any trust in these allegedly evident truths. Hence Philo suggested that in order to 
see whether something really is a common notion, we should try to ascertain that 


18 For the terminology of ‘peculiar’ and ‘common’ signs see Sedley ‘On Signs’, 242-4. 

1 See S.E. M VIII.332a—334a, and PFI1I.22-8 for the concept of man. I say ‘presumably’ because it is 
not cleat to me at what time the arguments used by Sextus at M VIII.332—336a and PHII.1—11 were 
introduced. They do not play a major part in Cicero's Lucullus (though see perhaps Luc. 43 and 22 with 
the reply at 106), and if the common notions began to become more important in Philo's time, as H. 
Tarrant (Agreement and the Self—Evident in Philo of Larissa,’ Dionysius5, 1981, 66-97) suggests, one 
might think they originated only with Aenesidemus. On the other hand, Sextus’ opponents are the 
Epicureans (in M VIIT) and the Stoics, which suggests that the debate came up earlier. 

Perhaps the argument that understanding a word does not require cognition in the full Stoic sense 
came first, and Aenesidemus added attacks on general agreement as a sign of what can count as 
evident? (For Aenesidemus, see Tarrant, ‘Agreement,’ 77-8.) 
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people actually agree on it, in a way analogous to the procedure we adopt in the 
perceptual case. As we check to see whether all relevant clear impressions are 
consistent with the one we are considering in a given situation, so we should see 
whether there is agreement between the notions of human beings before we accept 
an alleged preconception as a basic truth.? Once again, this would not be infallible, 
but it would presumably suffice to establish the crafts and theories that build on 
general concepts. 

There was, then, no reason to claim that by rejecting the Stoic criterion the 
Academics had abolished not only the possibility of apprehending patticular facts, 
but also the foundations of the sciences and crafts. The Academics could reason- 
ably claim to have rejected only what is never to be found, but to have left what is 
sufficient for knowledge in the ordinary sense (Cicero, Luc. 146). 


EPILOGUE 


It appears that after the time of Philo and Antiochus, with the disintegration of the 
philosophical schools at Athens and the tise of the new movements of Platonism 
and Aristotelianism, the problem of the criterion of truth ceased to be at the centre 
of philosophical debates. It is true that radical scepticism was also revived at the 
same time, but for the most part, the arguments of the Pyrrhonists about the 
criterion took up the earlier issues, though casting them, perhaps, in a more 
rigorous form.” Infallibility was no longer required to provide a foundation for 
knowledge, and while it was generally agreed that some truths need to be 
recognised without proof, philosophers no longer thought that there must be a 
unique and privileged way of establishing what is evident either to the mind or to 
the senses. There might in fact be different criteria (in the weak, Philonian sense) 
for different sorts of truths,” so that the demand for //e general criterion of truth 
might be misguided. The term ‘criterion’ thus remained a part of the philosophical 
vocabulary, but the problems connected with it faded into the background. 


? For the tole of agreement in Philo's theory see Tarrant, ‘Agreement,’ 74-8 and 92—7. 

?' See Jonathan Barnes, ‘Some Ways of Scepticism,’ in: Everson (ed.), Epistemology, 204-24. 

Thus the empirical doctors gave several criteria for the truth of a medical report (Galen, Subfiguratio 
empirica, pp. 67 ff. Deichgraber), and Sextus discusses the criteria for the truth of conditionals (M 
VII.112, 118-20). 
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Greek ethics and moral theory 


Greek ethics has had a kind of renaissance in the last few years. A number of 
authors, tired, perhaps, of debates about forms of utilitarianism or technicalities of 
metaethics, have pointed to the classical Greek theories as offering a wider 
perspective. Three points in particular have been singled out for praise. First, 
Greek authors were usually concerned to provide an account of the good life for 
man — what they called eudaimonia, happiness — as opposed to focusing narrowly on 
right or good action. Second, this wider scope led them to treat seriously and 
without philistine prejudices the question of motives for morality, or reasons for 
wanting to be good — a question that has been an embarrassment to both Kantians 
and utilitarians. Finally, the Greek philosophers tended to be concerned with 
virtues of character, the traits that underlie or explain a disposition to act in the 
tight way, more than with principles of right action. This is an advantage for two 
reasons. First, it would seem that our evaluations of people as distinct from actions 
must be based on a consideration of their character — indeed, even actions can 
hardly be understood or evaluated without regard to the agent's motives, and 
motives have more to do with character than with theoretical justification. Second, 
it seems that if ethics is to have some beneficial effect, preaching the rules of 
morality would be a most unpromising way of trying to achieve this. As Aristotle 
said perhaps most clearly, what people are apt to do depends first and foremost 
upon their character, not on any knowledge of moral or legal rules that they might 
possess. Hence we should study excellence of character, try to find out what it is 
and how it comes about, and avoid entanglement in discussions of moral episte- 
mology ot ethical foundationalism. The emphasis on virtue of character over 
action is connected with the theme of the good life, since, as the Greeks realized, 
what counts as a satisfactory life for a person will depend to a large extent on what 
she desires, and desires are more closely tied to character than to reasoning. 

Still, such praise of ancient theories does not mean that we should simply return 
to them. Closer inspection usually shows that there were drawbacks as well as 
advantages. In fact, the same authors who praise ancient ethics tend to tell us also 


This is a considerably revised version of the lecture I gave at Stanford University. I have learned much 
from my commentators, Julia Annas, John Cooper, and Tony Long, though I could not attempt to 
do justice to all their suggestions. I am particularly grateful to John Cooper for letting me use his notes. 
Mary Mothersill has helped me throughout with encouragement and advice, and, last but not least, by 
correcting my English. 
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that there is no chance of return. The conclusion can be quite pessimistic: modern 
moral theory is hardly any good; ancient ethics was better but built upon 
assumptions that we can no longer accept. So perhaps it is time to abandon the 
project as a serious philosophical enterprise. 

Such radical skepticism, I think, is premature, and I propose to take a closer look 
at the development of Greek ethical theories in the hope of finding out how 
ancient and modern questions might hang together. It seems to me that an 
examination of ancient theories that goes beyond the two great classics Plato and 
Aristotle (usually, and wrongly, thought to represent all of Greek ethics) might help 
us to see a little more clearly what if anything we could learn from them. Obviously, 
I cannot do this in detail here. My remarks will be limited to a few fairly general 
points of strategy. 

For a modern reader the classical Greek treatments of ethics are surprisingly 
reticent about what we have learned to consider as the most fundamental question 
— the justification of moral decisions or the foundation of moral rules. Saying that 
those philosophers started from a different perspective, asking questions about 
the good life, will not really help to explain why they seem to have paid so little 
attention to a central problem — one that must surely have been current in their 
time, given the fifth-century debates about, for example, the objectivity or relativity 
of moral and legal rules. Furthermore, modern ethics is after all a descendant of the 
same tradition, however complicated the historical development, and so one 
would expect there to be some connection. Hence we might ask, how could the 
question of the foundation of moral rules appear so unimportant at the beginning, 
and when and where did it arise? I am going to argue that our question did not get 
much attention in the early stages of Greek ethical thinking, partly because it was 
confused with other questions, and partly because morality was not considered to 
be a question of rules until the time of the Stoics. However, the question did arise 
—and it might be that the first explicit debate about the foundations of moral rules 
led to that split between questions about happiness and moral questions which is 
rightly deplored by modern writers. 


I 


First, a very general outline of the type of theory I shall call eudaimonist. I will look 
at the four best-documented versions of eudaimonism (Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 
and the Stoics) and ask where and how questions about the foundations of morality 
did or should have come up. 

Greek ethical theories are theories about the good life; their starting point is 
Socrates’ question in the Gorgias (472C-D) — how should we live to be happy? 


1 See, for example, the postscript in Bernard Williams's Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1985). 
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Greek philosophers after Socrates assume that happiness or living well is an object 
of desire for everyone. This might be taken in a fairly trivial sense, meaning no 
mote than that everybody would rather be satisfied with their lives than otherwise. 
But these philosophers also assume that happiness is a goal of action. This is no 
longet trivial, and not just because one might believe that it is a matter of luck, not 
of one's own efforts, whether one is living well. The main problem arises from the 
assumption that it makes sense to consider happiness as one thing that we might try 
to achieve. 

Might not living well consist, not in achieving a single end, but rather in 
achieving or getting lots of different things, so that a desire for happiness should be 
understood simply as a second-order desire to get what one wants most of the time, 
with no implications about objects of first-order desires? If so, happiness can 
hardly play the role of ultimate aim of action that the Greeks ascribed to it— that for 
the sake of which everything in one's life ought to be done, as the Stoics put it (see 
v. Arnim, Stow. Vet. Fragm. 3.2, p. 3). For then to say that one does something “for 
the sake of happiness" is just to say that one does it because one wants to, and that 
is hardly an explanation. If happiness is to play the role of ultimate aim of desire and 
action, it must be something more concrete — either a certain life-pattern or else a 
life lived ina certain sort of way? To say that happiness is the ultimate end of action, 
then, seems to presuppose (a) that there is a general answer to the question: What 
sort of life can count as a good life for humans? (b) that every human being desires 
to live a good life, and (c) that we do or should plan all our actions in such a way that 
they lead or contribute to such a life. 

All of these assumptions may seem dubious. The first has sometimes been 
rejected on the ground that there can be no general answer to the question about a 
good life because individuals differ so much in character, talent, and inclinations 
that it makes no sense to look for a recipe that fits everyone. This seems to me to 
bea rather superficial point and easy to refute. We need only to think of the notion 
of welfare to realize that there is probably quite a long list of generally necessary 
conditions for a satisfactory human life. A description of the good life in general 
will no doubt have to make room for many individual differences, but this does not 
show that we could not try to find out what will be needed by way of necessary 
conditions for everyone. À theory of the human good can apply to individuals only 
as members of the species, but that does not mean that such a theoty is useless or 
impossible. (I do not mean to suggest that it is easy to determine what counts as 
common and what does not. Obviously, a “daily schedule for the happy person” 
would be ridiculous, but should we include such things as education, opportunities 
to enjoy music or theater, traveling, and so on?) 


> The first is suggested by classifications of kinds of lives (bio7), such as money making, politics, or 
philosophy (see, e.g., Plato, Republic 9 581 C-E; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics [EN] 1, 1095b14— 
109625); the second by Prodikos's famous parable about Herakles’ choice between the lives of virtue 
and vice (Xenophon, Memorabilia 2.1, 21—34). 
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The second thesis — that every human being desires to live a good life — should 
probably be interpreted to mean that every person who knows what the good life 
is will desire it as his or her ultimate aim (cf. Plato, Philebus 11D). But is this true? 
Some people, to all appearances, do ot wish to have a good life in the required 
sense, for example, ascetics who deliberately deprive themselves of things that 
otdinary people would find indispensable, or monomaniacs who devote their lives 
to a single pursuit, like painting pictures or solving mathematical problems. It 
seems question-begging to insist that such persons have a wrongheaded idea of 
what is good for them, and that if they had been brought up in more enlightened 
ways, they would have realized that they “really” wanted to be prosperous, sociable 
human beings like everybody else. This objection should be taken seriously, but it 
does not show that it makes no sense to assume that people normally desire to lead 
a good human life, and indeed we seem to assume just that when we try to decide 
about how to treat others. For certainly even if some people do not want the things 
most of us desire, we do not feel justified in depriving them of the opportunity to 
have them. Thus ascetics and monomaniacs must be treated as exceptions that will 
not disprove the thesis that human beings generally desire to lead a good human 
life. 

The last point — that all our actions are or should be directed toward the good 
life — is more difficult. Aristotle raises the question whether we should assume that 
there zs a single ultimate end in the first chapter of his Nicomachean Ethics, but it is 
not clear whether he wishes to maintain, as a factual claim, that all deliberate human 
action aims at happiness as its ultimate goal or, rather, more modestly, that rational 
agents should try to organize their lives in such a way that they can be justified in 
terms of a true conception of the good life. Not all eudaimonist theorists are as 
cautious as Aristotle on this point. For Socrates, Epicurus, and the Stoics, the good 
for man is an end we pursue in all our actions, whether we know what it is or not, 
so that we will be unhappy or disappointed with our lives if we have a wrong 
conception of the good. If we find that claim difficult to accept, we may still study 
the Greek theories on the basis of the more limited interpretation suggested by 
Aristotle. 

Given the basic assumption that there is an ultimate end of desire and action, to 
be called happiness or living well, the task of ethics will be to establish what this end 
is — what happiness consists in — and how we may best achieve it. I shall use the 
term “eudaimonism” to refer to theories that use this framework. 

Philosophers vary in their views of how we determine the end. Aristotle relies 
on his natural teleology;? Plato and the two Hellenistic schools seem to start from 


> This is not the doctrine that the natural world is governed by a rational planner who has arranged it 
in such a way that each part contributes to the good order of the whole. The Stoics, but not Aristotle, 
held such a view. Aristotle’s teleology is the theory according to which natural things, and organisms 
in particular, have a specific form and activity that is their “end” (/e/os) in the sense that it is (a) the 
outcome of their normal development from seed to maturity and (b) the kind of life that their 
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a conception ofthe good, from which they then derive a definition of the good life. 
That definition largely determines the rest of the theory, which will consist in an 
investigation of the constituents of the good life and a discussion of how we may 
achieve the good life through action. 


II 


Now note that eudaimonism as described so far has as yet nothing to do with moral 
theory. The topic of virtue comes in by way of the question whether ot not a good 
moral character is necessary for the best human life. Philosophers have tended to 
argue that it is indeed necessary — the Hellenistic schools even tried to defend the 
view that it is also sufficient. These arguments initially arose from a background of 
opposition or at least controversy: one of the earliest arguments in Greek ethics, 
that of Antiphon the sophist, purports to show that justice is a hindrance on the 
way to happiness. Hence from the time of Socrates on we find Greek philosophers 
defending justice and the other virtues as belonging to the good life — either as a 
means, of as a constituent, ot even as identical with it. 

It is important to notice at this point that a defense of virtue, or of justice in 
patticular, need not have anything to do with questions about the foundations or 
ptinciples of justice. In order to show that a person needs to be just to lead a happy 
life, one has to argue that the kind of character that makes one disposed to act in the 
right sort of way will be beneficial, or that lacking this virtue is apt to make one 
miserable. Such an argument may proceed on an implicit understanding of what 
tight action is, because we need not appeal to specific principles of justice to show 
that one needs the virtue. Indeed such an appeal is unlikely to be of great help, since 
principles of justice, as we ordinarily think of them, are distinct from principles of 
self-interest. But some defenders of justice did try this line, by producing a quasi- 
historical account of the origin of legal systems as instruments of social peace and 
cooperation and then urging people to support these goals by obeying the law. 
Such an account, if convincing, might show that human communities need a legal 
order and hence some kind of justice, understood as obedience to law. 

Howevet, as Plato saw, this is not a good defense of justice as a requirement for 
an individual's happiness. Egoists who thought that they could be happier if they 
had more than their neighbors and were not restricted by legal rules could plausibly 
artive at the conclusions of Antiphon, or Callicles, or Thrasymachus — the best 
situation for an individual is one where everybody else obeys the law, but you are 
free to break it. This is, I think, why Plato has nothing but contempt for the early 


characteristic capacities, when fully developed, permit them to lead. The latter is what Atistotle calls 
the "function" (ergon) of an organism. 

* See, for example, the so-called Anonymous Iamblichi (Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 2.89, 
607, pp. 402—404), an author from the time of the Sophists, or Protagoras in Plato's dialogue of this 
name, who argues (322D—323C) that every citizen must be minimally just for a city to survive. 
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version of a contract theory of justice cited by Glaucon in the Republic (2.358E— 
359B). Plato is right in pointing out that this theory is inadequate to answer the 
question: Why should I be just? But it seems unfortunate that he did not pay more 
attention to the possibility of treating this theory, not as a defense of justice as a 
virtue, but rather as an explanation of the origin and principles of justice as 
represented by the legal order? It may have been easy to overlook this point 
because the contract theory, and similar ones, were probably introduced as a 
defense of justice in the famous nature-versus-convention debate of the fifth 
century. Instead of showing why individuals should try to become just persons, 
such theories set out to argue that human society needs rules to survive; and by 
appealing to this function of a legal system, they also provide at least a rudimentary 
account of what the principles of such a system should be: they should protect the 
members of communities from mutual harm and perhaps provide a framework for 
cooperation that would benefit everyone, if so we may understand the phrase 
“common good" (koinë sumpheron). 

Itis a separate question whether individuals in a society should wish to have the 
kind of character that makes them reliable and law-abiding members of the 
community. Plato’s arguments attempt to establish this second thesis by showing 
that the soul of a just person will possess the kind of internal order that is necessary 
for happiness, while an unjust person will be constantly plagued by fears and inner 
conflicts. Given the task he has set himself, Plato is right to concentrate on moral 
psychology and the role of virtue for happiness, and we can see why questions 
about the principles of just legislation or just action, as distinct from questions 
about a just form of government, play a minor role in the Republic. Not that there is 
no theory, but it is mostly implicit. A just society, according to Plato, will be one 
that exhibits the same internal order that he wishes to ascribe to the just soul — 
intellect will rule, and emotion and appetite will be so trained that they gladly follow 
reason's guidance. The Republic starts from the dubious assumption that justice is 
the same in a city and in an individual (368D—E), and Plato's just society, with its 
three classes, has the same structure as the just soul. This is, I think, the counterpart 
of what I take to be Plato's misunderstanding of the theories about the origin of 


5 This does not mean that Plato might then have accepted it. As John Cooper points out to me, he does 
implicitly rely on earlier theories of the origin of justice in his account of the development of the city, 
but he probably thinks that they are not sufficient, because a good state should do more than provide 
for the economic necessities and the safety of its citizens. What Plato eventually describes as justice 
in the city is an order of government designed to ensure that the most competent citizens rule and 
everybody is assigned their proper place and role in society. He seems to think that the contract theory 
invites the sort of reasoning exemplified by Thrasymachus's atgument in book 1, and the story of 
Gyges (Rep. 2.359A—360D). This is, I think, quite unfair, since it supposes that the contract theory 
goes with the assumption that human beings are by nature ruthless egoists. (Thomas Hobbes, who 
combined a version of contract theory with an egoistic psychology, had great difficulties — and failed, 
I think — in refuting the egoist's objection. See Leviathan, pt. 1, chap. 15. But clearly the combination 
is not necessary.) 
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justice: Plato rejects them as a defense of justice because he seems to think 
that social justice must be the same as individual justice — a virtue of society. It is 
not so surprising that he has difficulties in accommodating traditional Greek 
conceptions of social justice, such as the idea of equality, in this picture. I believe, 
in short, that Plato's assumption of univocity — that the same word must 
indicate the same sort of thing in each case — was wrong in the case of justice and 
that his neglect of the question of principles is due to his exclusive attention to 
justice as a virtue of character. If one wanted to extract a thesis about the 
justification of moral decisions from Plato's theory, one would presumably have to 
say that right decisions are made by the rulers on the basis of their knowledge of the 
Form of the good — which has remained a mystery ever since Plato wrote the 
Republic. 


III 


Aristotle’s ethical theory follows the eudaimonist pattern set out by Plato. He is 
concerned with virtue as a constituent of the good life and so concentrates on 
moral psychology, working out what seems still to be one of the most insightful 
accounts of character traits and their genesis. However, he defines virtue of 
character as a disposition to make decisions that are adequate as determined by 
reason — and surely this makes one expect an account of the reasoning that 
precedes virtuous decisions, and in particular, of the first principles and premises 
of such reasoning. 

Aristotle’s notion of adequacy (the mean) would seem to require him to state his 
standards of adequacy, since he has expressly rejected Plato's postulated general 
theory of the good and hence can no longer explain adequacy in terms of “adequate 
for reaching a good result." But Aristotle nowhere produces an account of the 
principles of practical reasoning — presumably for the good reason that he thinks 
no clear and general account can be given. In his discussion of practical wisdom 
(EN bk6) he emphasizes above all the intelligent person's capacity to grasp what 
needs to be done in a particular case. He thinks that particular decisions and value 
judgments will have to precede the formulation of general rules that are derived 
from them by induction and will be in constant need of revision in the light of new 
situations. Aristotle’s emphasis on the intelligent person's intuitive grasp of a 
particular situation as opposed to his knowledge of general rules may be quite 
correct — he might be right in thinking that for practical purposes experience 
without theory is more important than theory without experience (which he thinks 
is no use at all, since it won't influence action). 

Yet one begins to wonder what it would be like to engage in a moral argument 
with an Aristotelian person of practical wisdom. “We must attend to the 
undemonstrated remarks and beliefs of experienced and older people or of 
intelligent people, no less than to demonstrations," Aristotle says (EN 1143b11— 
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13).5 He thinks that a person who has practical wisdom will be able to correct the 
law if a rigid application of it would lead to an unacceptable result. This may be 
quite true, but what if several such people disagree about what would be the right 
or just thing to do, or we find that we cannot agree with them? What reasons will 
they invoke to explain and justify their decisions, if challenged? It seems to me that 
Aristotle vastly underestimates the possibilities of disagreement here. Perhaps his 
readiness to give up on the possibility of general principles may be due to the idea 
that one would have to face the hopeless task of giving rules for each of the 
individual virtues. Aristotle seems to think that the good man's decisions will be 
guided by his correct conception of the end, and that, according to Aristotle, is an 
active life in accordance with virtue. Hence he says that a good legislator should 
prescribe action in accordance with all the virtues (see EN 5.1129b19—25 and 
1130b22—24; Politics 7.1333b8—9). Any reader of Plato's early dialogues would have 
learned to be pessimistic about such a project. For time and again Socrates' 
interlocutors try to define one of the virtues in terms of a specific type of action, 
only to find themselves immediately refuted by counterexamples. The most 
famous of these is probably found in the Republic (1.331C—D): justice cannot 
consist in returning deposits, for who would find it just to return a weapon to a 
madman? But all this might show is that spelling out rules for virtues is not the 
right way for finding principles of moral reasoning; it is not a proof that a different 
method could not succeed. 

Thus far I have tried to show that Plato’s and Aristotle’s apparent neglect of the 
central question of modern moral theory can indeed be explained but need not be 
seen as a repudiation of the whole problem nor as evidence of some deeper insight. 
On the other hand, it is wrong to suppose that eudaimonist theories leave no room 
for such questions. Although they do not arise at the very beginning, they are 
certainly invited by any account of human virtue that includes justice. Plato seems 
to have thought that he had or could find an answer if only he could fully explicate 
his theory of the good; Aristotle perhaps concluded that he had said as much as 
could be said, given the overwhelming complexity of the matter, but if he thought 
so, that is not really to his credit. 

I will now try to show that later Hellenistic theories of happiness did address the 
question of justification in promising and illuminating ways. I hope that a consid- 
eration of the fate of the Stoic theory in particular might also indicate what went 
wrong when theories of happiness and theories of morality split up into the 
allegedly different fields of prudential and moral reasoning. 


é Trans. Terence Irwin (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1985). 

? See also Laches190E-191D for courage as “standing one’s ground”; Meno73C—D for virtue as “ruling 
over people.” It is interesting to note that “standing one’s ground” is one of Aristotle’s examples of 
good legislation at EIN 5.1129b19. 
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Epicurus was perhaps the first philosopher who made a clear, if implicit, distinc- 
tion between justice as the virtue of an individual and the justice of societies ot legal 
order. With respect to legal justice, he adopted the old contract theory rejected by 
Plato. The nature of justice, he tells us, is “a guarantee of utility with a view to not 
harming one another and not being harmed” (Principal Doctrine 531). Laws will be 
just only if they contribute to these goals (P.D. 37). It follows that a justification of 
legal rules, or rules of justice, must appeal to the purpose of the original contract, 
which, though obviously related, is not the same as happiness for the individual. 
Hence a separate argument is needed to show not only why rules of justice are 
useful for a community but also why individuals should want to be just persons. 
Here Epicurus’s argument is complicated, as one might expect, since he needs to 
show why a person whose ultimate aim is a pleasant life for himself should take an 
interest in something that does not immediately contribute to this goal. Epicurus 
can argue, of course, that an Epicurean will wish to live in a peaceful society and be 
protected from attacks by other members of the group. But this is not enough, 
because it might invite the old conclusion exposed by Plato — let others be just, and 
prey on them if you can. But Epicurus also holds that a rational hedonist — of the 
peculiar Epicurean brand — has no motive for wanting to harm others. He knows 
that he can get all that he needs without having to take it away from his neighbors 
and that this will be enough to make him happy. Also, he values friendship (though 
it may be hard to account for this within the Epicurean system) and knows that this 
depends upon mutual trust (cf. Epicurus, Vatican Sayings 34). And if he should ever 
be tempted, say, to take what is not his, he will reason that injustice is not worth its 
consequence — the nagging fear of discovery and punishment (P.D. 34). 
Epicurus does not claim that just action will directly contribute to one’s 
happiness, but he believes that being a just person will — his is not an attempt to 
derive rules of morality from an account of individual happiness. But this impor- 
tant point was not much emphasized by Epicureans, and so it tended to be 
overlooked by unsympathetic critics like, for example, Cicero (in De finibus 2), who 
treats Epicurean ethics as a straightforward version of egoist hedonism and sets 
out to show that it is incompatible with virtue as commonly understood. Cicero’s 
counterexamples, used to this day to demonstrate the untenability of egoism as a 
foundation for morality, are, I think, misguided, because Epicurus never main- 
tained that rules of justice are identical with rules for maximizing individual 
pleasure. In any case, whether because of misunderstanding or lack of attention, 
this first attempt to separate questions about virtue from questions about social 
justice did not lead to an extended debate about the foundations of morality. 


5 Translation from A. A. Long and D. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987), vol. 1, p. 125. 
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'The first installment of that debate, which continues to this day, seems to have 
occurred in the second centurys.c., when the skeptic Carneades launched an attack 
on the Stoic theory of natural law. The Stoics, as is well known, tried to show that 
happiness is identical with virtue. They did this by arguing for a conception of the 
human good that makes it coincide with what they considered to be the fundamen- 
tal principle of morality — conformity to the order of nature. The reasoning behind 
this thesis is too complicated to rehearse here, but I will need to state its main steps 
to show the force of Carneades' criticism. 

Very btiefly, the Stoics held that the good, universally speaking, was rational 
order, represented in its greatest perfection by the order of the universe. Humans, 
as rational animals, would lead the best possible life if they tried to follow that 
otder, so that the good for man could be defined as "living in agreement with 
natute." We can discover nature's rules for human beings by studying the way 
nature has made us and finding out from this how she intends us to organize out 
lives. 

According to the Stoics, nature has provided us with two primary impulses that 
determine our behavior long before we use reason to guide our actions; and if we 
use reason to follow up nature's intentions, the result will be virtuous conduct. The 
two primary impulses were said to be toward self-preservation on the one hand, 
towatd sociability on the other. These instincts lead us to seek out what contributes 
to our physical welfare and normal development of capacities and also to care 
about and assist our neighbors; they also teach us to avoid what might lead to 
destruction or harm for ourselves and others. The natural law thus directs us, as 
the Stoics used to express it, to “select” what is natural, that is, an object of one of 
the primary impulses, and to reject what is contrary to them; and “appropriate 
action" consists in this selection.’ Virtue and “right action" require, in addition, 
that selection should be exercised with the aim of conforming to the order of 
nature. So, for example, the virtue of justice, since it has to do with interactions 
among human agents, will be based on the impulse toward sociability and will be 
exercised in pursuing its objectives with the intention of living in agreement with 
nature. 

Obviously, this i a theory about the foundation of moral rules, albeit a very 
general one, and it is interestingly close to what one might expect to find, but does 
not get, in Aristotle — an attempt to show that virtue is a perfection of human 
nature. But it is presented as a theory of happiness, not primarily as an explanation 


? The Stoics made a terminological distinction between “selection,” which aims at the objects of the 
natural impulses, and “choice,” which aims at virtue or agreement with nature, and a parallel 
distinction between “appropriate” and “tight,” or virtuous, action. “Natural things” are said to be 
“preferred,” their opposites “dispreferred,” while the predicates "good" and “bad” are reserved for 
virtue and moral evil. 
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of the principles of morally good conduct. The Stoics expected that trying to 
achieve happiness by following the rules of nature would lead to virtuous conduct 
— and this is, I think, the doctrine that was attacked in what must have been one of 
the most spectacular and entertaining episodes in the history of ancient philoso- 
phy: two speeches, given on two consecutive days, first defending, then attacking 
justice, by the Academic skeptic Carneades in Rome, 155 s.c. 

We do not have any contemporary records, let alone writings by Carneades or 
indeed the Stoics he was criticizing; what we have is a mutilated and no doubt 
altered version of the negative speech in the fragmentary remains of Cicero's De re 
publica 3. Rather than try to reconstruct an outline of this speech, I will just state 
what I take to have been Carneades’ main line of attack. He argued that the 
method of “selecting what is natural and rejecting what goes against nature,” far 
from resulting in virtuous conduct, would lead to cunning and ruthless egoism, if 
not of individuals, then of groups — exemplified, if Cicero's report is correct, by the 
imperialism of Rome's successful and highly admired generals. Since the Stoics had 
identified rational selection with practical wisdom, Carneades ironically agreed 
with them that wisdom will lead the way to happiness — understood, however, as 
success in getting the objects of the natural impulses, rather than as trying to live in 
agreement with nature. On the other hand, just and virtuous conduct in the 
ordinary sense, since it is not likely to lead to material success, would have to be 
considered as the utmost folly. Carneades concluded that rules of justice could not 
be derived from natural human impulses; on the contrary, the existence of legal 
rules must be explained as an attempt to restrain our natural selfishness, keeping 
people from harming one another by the threat of punishment. 

Carneades' devastating critique seems to have gone to the heart of Stoic theory 
and to have opened up a whole new field of inquiry and debate. What Carneades 
had pointed out was not only that it was doubtful, to say the least, whether the 
perfection of human nature would turn out to be virtue; what would have been 
mote disturbing for the Stoics was the suggestion that the advantageous and the 
morally right, happiness and virtue, far from coinciding in the rational pursuit of 
objects of natural impulse, might actually be opposed to one another. Carneades? 
argument seemed to show that there was no preestablished harmony between self- 
preservation and sociability such that following one's natural impulses would 
always produce the right result, and it was unclear how one could possibly show 
that altruism would always take precedent over egoism in cases of conflict. 

The effects of this new challenge to Stoic theory can be seen, I think, in Cicero's 
De officiis, a book that became very influential in the history of later moral thought. 
Cicero tells us that his model for this book was a treatise by the Stoic Panactius, one 


10 T assume that Carneades was arguing against the Stoics, not Plato or Aristotle, though these are cited 
as the main defenders of justice whom Carneades refuted, because the theory that is attacked is in fact 
Stoic. Cicero tends to believe, following his teacher Antiochus, that most of what the Stoics said was 
derived from, and in agreement with, the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. 
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generation after Carneades. Panaetius, according to Cicero, divided the topics of 
deliberation about appropriate action into three: first, we should ask whether an 
action is morally good or bad (honestum, turpe; second, whether it is advantageous 
ot otherwise (tile, inutile); third, we must consider cases where the morally good 
appears to conflict with what appears to be advantageous (De off 1.9; 3.7). The 
word “appears” is probably important here, because Panaetius no doubt intended 
to argue that these conflicts were on/y apparent, since what is morally bad can never 
be advantageous. However, Panaetius never wrote the book that was to deal with 
this problem (De off. 3.8), and one wonders, indeed, how he could have done so. 
For the way in which the problem is set up seems to condemn any attempt at a 
solution to failure: Panaetius had to all appearances identified the morally good 
with altruistic values, the advantageous with egoistic ones, and so he would have 
had to argue, in effect, that altruistic action is never an unprofitable course to take 
for an egoist. One understands why other philosophers — one would suppose 
Stoics — protested that the proposed topic should not be treated at all, because the 
advantageous could not possibly conflict with the morally good, being identical 
with it (De off. 3.9—11). This follows, indeed, from the Stoic thesis that only the 
morally good (Greek kalon, Lat. honestum) is good at all — clearly nothing that is not 
good can be advantageous, and every good will be an advantage. The problem that 
Carneades had pointed out, and that Panaetius misdescribed, should be described 
in terms of conflicts between two sets of values that ate the objects of our natural 
impulses. None of these objects counted as good or morally valuable for the Stoics, 
because goodness was to be found only in rational selection itself, not in obtaining 
the “natural things.” If the Stoics wanted to defend their thesis that following 
nature results in virtue, they had to show somehow that nature also directs us to set 
the right priorities when we have to make a choice between things pertaining to 
self-preservation and to sociability. 

Cicero, who bravely undertook to fill the gap left by Panaetius, succeeded only 
in giving a very clear statement of the problem, not in providing a solution. He 
offers a “formula” to deal with those “apparent conflicts,” which runs: “To take 
away something from another, or for a man to promote his own advantage through 
the disadvantage of some other man, is more against nature than death or poverty 
or pain, or anything else that could happen either to the body or to external things" 
(De off. 3.21). That is indeed what the Stoics should have tried to prove, but the 
supporting argument is missing. It appears that this is where the debate remained. 
Instead of working out a theoretical justification, later Stoics seem to have been 
content to repeat claims like Cicero’s about naturalness. And one might be inclined 
to think that the missing solution could hardly be found, because it might just not 
be true that nature, who gave us our basic impulses, also provided us with a natural 
way of bringing them into harmony, so that virtue can be seen as the rational 
perfection of a natural development of human impulses. In this respect, 
Carneades’ criticism seems to me to have been well founded. 
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Still, it appears that the discovery of those apparent conflicts between utility and 
virtue had the unfortunate effect of suggesting that the pursuit of happiness and the 
path of virtue are two distinct and separate things, to be dealt with independently 
of one another. For in those conflicts, it seemed that happiness was squarely on the 
side of utility. But this is in fact merely a consequence of another anti-Stoic 
argument by Carneades, to the effect that happiness must be success in getting the 
objects of natural impulse, and wisdom — prudentia, in Cicero's Latin — the art of 
being successful. There is no need, however, to conceive of happiness in this way, 
even if one grants the occurrence of teal conflicts of values. Instead of describing 
these as conflicts between the goals of happiness and morality, one should describe 
them as situations in which one has to choose between goods of different kinds, 
both of which ate required for happiness. It seems unproblematic to say that a 
person who values both her own and other people's well-being would not want to 
obtain an advantage by harming others. But even if a real sacrifice is needed for the 
sake of helping or not harming others, this need not be seen as a sacrifice of 
happiness for the sake of morality — rather, it is the choice of a lesser over a greater 
evil. It may well be the case, depending on the seriousness of the loss, that 
happiness is thereby ruled out (as when one has to sacrifice one’s life) — but it is still 
not obviously true that happiness could have been preserved or gained by harming 
or omitting to help others. The choice will be justified by the consideration that one 
would become more unhappy by committing a crime, say, or abandoning a friend 
in need of help, than by giving up some material advantage. 

Instead of this sott of account, however, we seem to have inherited a view 
which distinguishes sharply between prudence (the Latin translation of phronesis, 
wisdom), as concerned only with nonmoral utility, and moral considerations, 
concerned with a different sort of value not related to one's happiness. No wonder 
it has become a mystery how anyone whose aim is his own good, happiness, could 
ever be atgued into wanting to be virtuous. 

It might be salutary to realize that the distinction between prudence and 
morality, which appears so natural or even self-evident to us, quite possibly goes 
back to a vety specific argument, and a very dubious conception of happiness, that 
we have no more reason to accept than its author did. 


WHETHER ot not Carneades — through Panaetius and Cicero — was behind the 
bifurcation of prudential and moral reasoning, it seems to have led to the miscon- 
ception that eudaimonism and moral theory are rivals when in fact we should 
probably see them as complementing one another. If we take seriously the broader 
conceptions of happiness advocated by Plato and Aristotle, we may follow their 
lead in trying to find a motive for morality in moral psychology. Obviously, though, 
we cannot use such a conception of happiness as a starting point for the derivation 
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of moral rules, since this would involve us in a circle: if happiness includes virtue, 
then we would be saying that in order to act virtuously, we should try to be virtuous. 
For the justification of moral rules we should perhaps, like Epicurus, look to the 
role they play in society, appealing to the functions of a social order — for example, 
protection from harm and promotion of mutually beneficial cooperation. The 
distinction we ought to preserve is not the contrast between prudence and morality 
but rather that between planning one's own life and setting up rules for the life of 
a community. Then if it is true, as it seems to be, that man is an eminently social 
animal, it should not be difficult to argue that we have good reasons to plan our 
lives within an acceptable social order. And that should mean, not that consider- 
ations of morality must override considerations of happiness, but that we can 
hardly hope for a truly happy human life unless we have the virtues that make us 
inclined to act in the ways we think we should. 
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Ataraxia : Happiness as tranquillity 


In this paper I would like to examine a conception of happiness that seems to have 
become popular after the time of Plato and Aristotle : tranquillity or, as one might 
also say, peace of mind. This conception is interesting for two reasons: first, 
because it seems to come from outside the tradition that began with Plato or 
Socrates, second, because it is the only conception of eudaimonia in Greek ethics 
that identifies happiness with a state of mind and makes it depend entirely on a 
person's attitude or beliefs. In this way it may be closer to more recent ideas about 
happiness, notably those of utilitarians who treat “happiness” as a synonym of 
“pleasure,” than to the classical Greek conceptions of the good life. For Plato and 
Aristotle (and in fact for the Hellenistic philosophers too, including the hedonist 
Epicurus) the happy life certainly had to be pleasant or enjoyable, but they did not 
think that happiness itself consisted in being pleased with one's life. As the 
(somewhat unorthodox) Stoic Seneca puts it, "it is not that virtue is chosen because 
it pleases, but that, if chosen, it also pleases."! I will argue that tranquillity was in 
fact not a serious contender for the position of ultimate good in ancient times. 
Greek theories of happiness from Plato to Epicurus were attempts to spell out 
what sort of a life one would have to lead in order to have good reasons for feeling 
tranquil or contented; they were not recipes for reaching a certain state of mind. 
Looking at the case of tranquillity will show, I think, that modern philosophers 
interested in questions about the good life might be well advised to follow the lead 
of their ancient predecessors. 

I have chosen the term “tranquillity” to represent what is in fact a family of 
Greek terms because the Latin word "tranquillitas" is Cicero's and Seneca's 
translation of Democritus’ exthymia,’ and I believe that the use of this concept in 


This paper is a revised and expanded version of the second of my Tanner lectures given at Stanford 

University in May 1987. I have learned much from my commentators on that occasion, Julia Annas, John 

Cooper, and Tony Long; from discussions of subsequent versions at the University of Chicago, the 

University of Pennsylvania, and Columbia University, and from a set of written comments kindly sent 

to me by Terence Irwin. I owe a special debt to Mary Mothersill for patiently reading through several 

drafts, correcting my English and insisting upon a number of clarifications. 

1 De Vita Beata [vita] 9.2: nec quia delectat, placet, sed, si placet, et delectat. 

? C£. Cicero De Finibus [fin] V 23; Seneca, De Tranquillitate Animi |tranqu.] 2.3. Both Cicero and Seneca 
also use securitas as a synonym. For some subtle distinctions between the terms in Seneca’s usage see 
I. Hadot, Seneca und die griechisch-romische Tradition der Seelenleitung, de Gruyter, Berlin 1969, 126—141. 
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ethics goes back to him. As Seneca remarks (¢rangu. 2.3), "tranquillitas" is not a 
literal rendering of exthymia, which means something like cheerfulness or being in 
good spirits, but he thinks this word best captures the sense of the Greek term. In 
fact, "tranquillitas" is probably closer in meaning to the Greek ataraxia (literally, 
freedom from trouble or anxiety), a term which seems to have been used inter- 
changeably with exthymia and which became the favored technical term in early 
Hellenistic times. It may have been the only one for Epicurus, the early Stoics, and 
the Pyrrhonists, until the Stoic Panaetius (second century B.C.) rediscovered 
Democritus’ exthymia and introduced it into the Stoic vocabulary? The immediate 
predecessor of ataraxia seems to have been Democritus’ athambia, a highly poetic 
word that was presumably replaced by its more prosaic equivalent.* Alongside 
these two, we find a large number of more or less metaphorical expressions that are 
used as variants: ga/éné (the calm or stillness of the sea), bésychia (quietness), enstatheia 
(stability), and the like. The multiplicity of terms evidently also goes back to 
Democritus, who is said to have used many different words to express the same 
idea,’ and so I shall use “tranquillity” to cover them all. 

On the list of Democritus’ writings on ethics there appears a treatise Peri 
euthymias (DI. IX 46) of which only a sentence or two has remained. Later 
doxographers, assuming the framework of eudaimonist theories, tell us that 
Democritus declared eathymia to be the goal of life (zels). But this is almost certainly 
an anachronism. Democritus was older than Plato, though he may have lived well 
into the fourth century, and we have no reason to think that he used a theoretical 
framework that gradually emerges in Plato’s dialogues and is clearly and fully set 
out only by Atistotle. Indeed, it is likely that Democritus’ book was not a 
systematic treatise on ethics at all. It is surely significant that the genealogy of 
ethical theories in Diogenes Laertius (I 18) begins with Socrates (cf. also Cic. fiz. V 
88), and that Aristotle, in his survey of predecessors, considers only one philo- 
sophical candidate — Plato. Cicero confirms this view of Democritus when he 
remarks, “He [D.] calls the highest good euthymia and also frequently athanbia, that 


3 His treatise epi ed@vpiac is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, IX 20. For some discussion of its 
telation to Plutarch and Seneca, and bibliographical references, see the introduction by J. Dumortier 
to Plutarch’s treatise of the same title in Plutarque, Oeuvres Morales, t. VII-1, Les Belles Lettres, Paris 
1975, 87ff. 

* Fora different suggested replacement see Nausiphanes in Diels-Kranz [DK] 75B3: dkatananéia. 

5 DLIX 45 = DK 68A1; cf. Stob. ec. IL, p.52.17-19W = DK 68A167; Cic. fin. V 87 = DK 68A169; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 11 130 = DK 68B4. 

* Pace Gosling and Taylor (The Greeks on Pleasure, Oxford, Clarendon Press 1982, 27-37), who think that 
Democritus was the first Greek philosopher to produce a systematic ethical theory. The most 
important step towards systematization was, I think, the transition from the vague and uncontrover- 
sial “Everybody wants to be happy (or cheerful, or free from troubles)” to the much more 
problematic “Happiness is (or ought to be) the end of all action.” I have tried to say a little about the 
assumptions that underlie theories of the Zs in “Greek ethics and moral theory,” Chapter 8, this 
volume. 
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is, a mind free from terror. But though what he says is all very fine, it is still not very 
polished, for he has little to say, and that not very articulately, about virtue” (fiz, V 
87). It seems that Democritus was concerned to admonish his fellow citizens to 
refrain from polypragmosyné, being busybodies and meddling with other people's 
affairs, advising them that cheerfulness and peace of mind are more likely to 
flourish in a quiet life of minding one’s own business.’ There is no indication that 
he produced anything like an argument to show that exthymia is the human good, 
the goal of life, or identical with happiness. The two fragments that mention 
eudaimonia say just that it must belong to the soul; one of them points out that the 
soul is the seat of (each person's) daimõn (cf. DK 68B 170, 171). Besides, one would 
think that cheerfulness or peace of mind could hardly be argued to meet the 
exacting standards that Aristotle sets up for the highest good — namely that it be 
complete, desired only for its own sake, self-sufficient, and such that no added 
good could make it any better. Tranquillity would be a most implausible candidate 
— and indeed it was not adopted as a full conception of the end by any one of the 
more important Hellenistic schools of philosophy — except for the Pyrrhonist 
sceptics, who had no theory at all. But before I look at the role of tranquillity in 
Pyrrhonism, let us see what role it had to play in the positive doctrines of Epicurus 
and the Stoics. 

Epicurus was probably the first philosopher who tried to bring tranquillity into 
the framework of a eudaimonist theory — significantly, by arguing that it is a sort of 
pleasure.’ As is well known, he was a hedonist, who believed that the good, for 
humans at least, is pleasure, and therefore that the best life must be the most 
pleasant. Saying that tranquillity is a pleasure thus made it possible for Epicurus to 
include it in his conception of happiness. I cannot here try to discuss the difficulties 
of Epicurus’ attempt to establish that in addition to the pleasant experiences or 
enjoyments we generally recognize as pleasures, there are also what he called “static 
pleasures,” pleasant states as opposed to pleasant processes or events. Tranquillity 
was, according to him, the pleasant state of the mind, corresponding to the state of 
aponia, absence of pain, in the body; and Epicurus argued that happiness will 
consist in both tranquillity and aponia. Thus tranquillity, for Epicurus, is the state of 
mind of the happy person, a part of happiness, but not happiness itself. 

It is in this role — as a term describing the state of mind of the happy person — 
that the term ataraxia was taken over by the Stoics. Although some later authors 
like Epictetus and Seneca may at times give the impression that tranquillity was 


? Apart from the ethical fragments of Democritus himself, this is also suggested by the two late treatises 
that were probably inspired, either directly or indirectly, by Democritus’Tept ebOvpiac — Plutarch's 
treatise of the same title, and Seneca's De Tranquillitate Animi. Both contain a lot of more or less banal 
practical and moral advice, and hardly any theory. It is instructive to contrast Seneca’s De Vita Beata, 
a much more philosophical production. 

* Cf. DLIX 45, denouncing people who misunderstood Democritus and tookeb@vpta. to be the same 
as pleasure. I would take that to be aimed at the Epicureans. 
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itself the goal of life for the Stoics,’ one can easily show that this would be an error. 
Stoic arguments about the goal of life lead to the conclusion that it is a life in 
agreement with nature, or a life of virtue — but they believed that such a life 
necessarily brings with it the inner state of tranquillity. Seneca, who wrote separate 
treatises about tranquillity and about the happy life, makes this point explicitly 
several times. So for example at vita 15.2 he says: “Not even the joy that arises out 
of virtue, though a good, is a part of the absolute good itself, no more than serenity 
or tranquillity . . . these are goods indeed, but consequences of the highest good, 
not constituents of it.” 

Tranquillity came in handy for the Stoics, I think, because on the one hand they 
wished to ban pleasure from the good life, since the Stoic sage was supposed to be 
immune to emotion; on the other hand, they had to account for the Platonic and 
Aristotelian requirement that the good life should be enjoyable for the happy 
person." Here they could appeal to tranquillity as a state of mind that would appear 
desirable to most people. And having set aside pleasure, together with the most 
common term for it (hédone, Lat. voluptas), they went on to say that the virtuous 
person’s life actually contains its own joys — not ordinary pleasures, but moral or 
spiritual ones. 

Thus far I have said nothing about the state of mind that tranquillity itself was 
supposed to be. Actually, Stoic and Epicurean conceptions of this differ consider- 
ably, since they had very different ways of explaining how it comes about. Here we 
should perhaps take note of an ambiguity in the word ataraxia. It may mean just 
freedom from trouble, unperturbedness; but it may also have the stronger sense of 
imperturbability, when it seems to designate more than just a state of mind — a 
character trait, one might perhaps say, which renders the person that has itimmune 
to influences that might interfere with his peace of mind. While Epicurus held 
that the happy person will be unperturbed, the Stoics made the more ambitious 
claim that the sage will be imperturbable: nothing that happens can possibly bring 
him any trouble. 

For Epicurus, as I said, tranquillity is itself a pleasure, and it consists in being 
free from all troubles or anxiety (¢araché). Troubles, according to Epicurus, may be 


? See T. Irwin, “Stoic and Aristotelian Conceptions of Happiness,” in: M. Schofield and G. Striker 
(eds), The Norms of Nature, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1986, 224—228. 

10 Ne gaudium quidem quod ex virtute oritur, quamvis bonum sit, absoluti tamen boni pars est, non 
magis quam laetitia et tranquillitas, quamvis ex pulcherrimis causis nascantur; sunt enim ista bona, sed 
consequentia summum bonum, non consummantia. 

" That tranquillity could be seen as an equivalent of pleasure is shown by a curious passage in Stobaeus 
(ecl. II p. 53. 16-20), which compares Plato and Democritus, and claims that Plato used the words 
xapa and &tapagia as synonyms. 

2 Stoic authors usedtapagéia and cognate words in both senses, cf. Epictetus, Diss. 110.2, IV 1.47, 84 
for the first, and II 8.23, 27, where TAPAXOS appears in a list of virtues, for the second. Cicero 
sometimes equates tranquillity with constantia, cf. Tusc. TV 10 and 38, presumably to indicate that he is 
talking of the virtue. 
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of two kinds — they are either unfulfilled desires or fears and memories of pain. One 
reaches the pleasant state of tranquillity by realizing that there are only a very few 
desires the fulfillment of which is necessary for a pleasant life, and that those can be 
easily satisfied. Fears are dispelled by the consideration that most of them are 
unfounded, first and foremost of course the fear of death; and that pains, if they 
cannot be avoided, will never be severe enough to upset the peace of mind of a 
person who knows that, if long-lasting, they won't be terrible, and if terrible, they 
won't last long (Cic. fiz. II 22). The Epicurean is supposed to alleviate the few 
disturbances that may atise, in the form of bodily pains or cravings like hunger, by 
balancing them against pleasant memories and anticipations of pleasure to come. 
To put it positively, then, Epicurean tranquillity is a state of contentment and inner 
calm that arises from the thought that one has or can easily get all that one needs, 
and has no reason to be afraid of anything in the future. 

Epicurus did claim that the happy person will always enjoy tranquillity, but he 
did not claim that nothing could disturb him: one will mourn the death of a friend, 
for example, but since such grief can be overcome or outweighed by pleasant 
thoughts and memories, including grateful remembrances of the past joys of 
friendship, peace of mind will generally prevail. A wise man is touched but briefly 
by fortune’s whim;? he will feel some troubles, but he will never be radically 
thrown off balance. 

For the Stoics also, tranquillity is based on the knowledge that one has all the 
goods one could desire, or rather, the only real good, namely virtue; and on the 
absence of fear, connected with the thought that one’s good cannot be lost. This is 
epitomized in the famous dictum “omnia mea mecum sunt” (Seneca, const. 5.6), said by 
a man who has just lost everything that would have been considered his in a more 
mundane sense — family, friends, and property. But the main reason for the Stoic 
sage’s imperturbability lies in his complete indifference to everything bodily or 
external, and his consequent freedom from emotion, apatheia. According to the 
Stoics, emotions are caused or constituted by erroneous value-judgments, taking 
things that should be indifferent, such as health, beauty, possessions, or even 
friends, to be goods, or their absence to be an evil. Once one has adopted the right 
value-system, such errors will disappear, leaving one unassailable by the sort of 
events that tend to agitate the minds of ordinary people. Thus the wise person’s 
mind is not just free from trouble, but imperturbable, beyond the reach of fortune’s 
changes. 


8 Principal Doctrines 16. Seneca comments (De constantia sapientis [const] 15.4): * “raro” inquit "sapienti 
fortuna intervenit." Quam paene emisit viri vocem! Vis tu fortius loqui et illam ex toto summovere?” 
I follow Seneca in contrasting the Epicurean and Stoic versions of dtapatla. This is compatible, I 
think, with the notorious Epicurean claim that the wise man will be happy even on the rack (DL X 
118) if we keep in mind the distinction between the highest degree of happiness, enjoyed by the gods, 
and happiness that goes with “addition and subtraction of pleasures” (DL X 121a). The wise man will 
always be happy, but not always to the highest degree. 
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One might agree that such a person has some sort of peace of mind, but what 
about the positive side of tranquillity, expressed more clearly in the old Demo- 
ctitean term, eathymia? Does this not require some sort of positive emotion, rather 
than no emotion at all? It seems that the Stoics tried to account for this also, not of 
course by admitting any emotions, but by introducing some sort of positive 
feelings, called eupazheia?, states of being well affected. These go with true value- 
judgments, such as that someone, oneself or another, has acheived virtue, a real 
good. That, then, is the Stoic version of contentment. Seneca dwells at great length 
upon the pleasures (not to be called such, of coutse)'^ that come with tranquillity, 
which is treated rather like a virtue. He enthusiastically describes the immense joy 
and infinite serenity of the person who has finally achieved virtue. The sage will 
rejoice in a wonderful sense of relief and freedom, realizing that he has reached 
absolute secutity — nothing in this world can present a danger for him any more. 
Thus it turns out that tranquillity, once achieved, may be a source of unending 
delight. Seneca combines the character-trait of tranquillity with a very positive 
conception of the corresponding state of mind that may well go beyond orthodox 
Stoicism. For other Stoics like Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, the negative term 
ataraxia, absence of disturbance, seems to be dominant. Which makes one wondet 
whether Seneca is right in claiming that tranquillitas is the best Latin rendering of 
eutbymia. 

So much for the role of tranquillity in Epicurean and Stoic theory. Let us now 
look at the one school that seems to have equated tranquillity with happiness itself 
— the Pyrrhonists. 

As I indicated before, the Pyrrhonists are a special case because they were 
skeptics, that is to say, in accordance with the ancient meaning of that term, 
philosophers who held no doctrine at all. How could they have claimed that 
happiness is the same as tranquillity, or that Pyrrhonism is the best way to teach it? 
The answer is that they did not really maintain this, in the sense of producing 
arguments for a thesis — they merely implied it, first by appealing to the example of 
Pyrrho, the founder of the school, later by using premises taken over from their 
dogmatist opponents. 

Pyrrho is described by ancient biographers as a living paradigm of ataraxia. 
Having concluded from his philosophical inquiries that nothing whatever can be 
found out about the world, including, of course, whether anything is good or bad 
in it, he is said to have become completely indifferent to everything that went on 
around him. The more picturesque anecdotes portray him as going so far as to shun 
no danger that came his way, so that he was constantly followed around by friends 
who tried to prevent him from falling into precipices or getting in the way of 


14 The official Greek term was yapa, which Seneca translates as “gaudium,” but he occasionally permits 
himself the use of the more natural word “voluptas” (cf. e. 59.1). The wise man is he “cui vera voluptas 
erit voluptatum contemptio,” vita 4.2. 
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vehicles. This is certainly fanciful exaggeration, and later Pyrrhonists insisted that 
their hero actually led a perfectly ordinary life (for, they would no doubt have 
argued, it takes dogmatic conviction, not skeptical agnosticism, to deliberately 
change one's way of living). But Pyrrho obviously impressed his contemporaries — 
not just his followers — by his detachment from everything that tends to be of 
concern. to ordinary human beings, and this detachment was supposed to be 
derived from his skepticism, and the source of his admirable peace of mind. Thus 
if Pyrrho could be regarded as an exemplary happy person, and if his tranquillity 
was due to his suspension of judgment, then one could suggest that one way, ot 
perhaps the best way to teach tranquillity would be to follow Pyrrho's example. 
This is how Timon, his pupil and our most important source of information (since 
Pyrrho, as one might expect, wrote nothing) is said to have presented the case: 


Anyone who is going to lead a happy life must take account of the following three 
things: first, what objects are like by nature; secondly, what our attitude to them should 
be; finally what will result for those who take this attitude. Now he says Pyrrho shows 
that objects are equally indifferent and unfathomable and undeterminable, hence" 
neither our senses nor our judgments are true or false; so for that reason we should not 
trust in them but should be without judgment and without inclination and unmoved, 
saying about each thing that it no more is than is not or both is and is not or neither is 
not is not. And Timon says that for those who take this attitude the result will be first 
non-assertion, then tranquillity. ... (Aristocles ap. Eus. praep. ev. XIV xviii 2—4) 


Asis shown by the first and last sentences of this quotation, Timon implied that 
happiness is the same as tranquillity: if you want to become happy, follow Pyrrho, 
and you will end up in tranquillity. The argument that supports this recommenda- 
tion actually sounds, and is, rather un-skeptical in that it contains the straightfor- 
watd assertion that things ate unknowable. This invites the objection that the 
skeptic contradicts himself, claiming to know that nothing can be known — a pitfall 
that later Pyrrhonists carefully avoided. Early Skepticism, I suspect, might have 
been somewhat more naive — but still, Timon does avoid any positive assertion 
about the human good; he merely points to Pyrrho as a model. Before I try to say 
anything about this model as a model of happiness, let me go on to the more 
elaborate and sophisticated arguments of Pyrrho's later followers, represented for 
us by Sextus Empiricus. 

Here we find two remarkably different versions of the argument that skepticism 
leads to tranquillity. The longer and cruder one is presented as a straightforward 
demonstration that only the skeptic can be happy (M XI 110—160). Yet it does not 
rely on any theory of the good for support; instead, it seems to work, as skeptical 
arguments tend to do, with premises taken over from the opposition. Thus it can 


'S Or “because,” as suggested by J. Annas and J. Barnes (The Modes of Scepticism, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 1985, 11), who follow Zeller's conjecture in reading t 16. The translation in the 
text is theirs except for this one word. 
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be read as an argument ad hominem; given the views of the dogmatists, that is, Stoics 
and Epicureans, Sextus will show that they lead to the conclusion that skepticism, 
not dogmatism, is what will make us happy. He is exploiting two theses that the 
dogmatic schools evidently admitted, namely (i) that the happy person will enjoy 
tranquillity, and (ii) that only the happy person will lead a tranquil life. This can be 
used to show that happiness and tranquillity imply each other, though it will not 
suffice to show that they are identical. But if the skeptics were able to show that 
only a skeptic could reach tranquillity, their opponent would have to admit that 
only the skeptic could be happy, whatever happiness consists in. 

Sextus proceeds by arguing that no one who believes that there are any real 
goods or evils in this world can ever be free from anxiety. This is so, according to 
Sextus, because such beliefs will lead one to pursue intensely (syntonds) what one 
thinks is good, and avoid what one thinks is bad; and should one by any chance 
obtain any of the goods one desires, one's troubles will renew, because one will 
now be agitated by the fear of loss. The skeptic, by contrast, will realize that there 
are no real goods or evils, and hence will stop worrying. The first step purports to 
establish that a dogmatist — a person who holds convictions — cannot achieve 
tranquillity, and hence cannot be happy. The second, by arguing that the skeptic can 
reach tranquillity, purports to show that he must be happy — as indeed the 
dogmatists would have to concede, given their view that only the happy can teach 
tranquillity. 

However, Sextus’ arguments are surprisingly weak and could hardly be ex- 
pected to upset a convinced Stoic or Epicurean. For the anxieties that allegedly 
never leave the believer quite obviously arise because the dogmatist is supposed to 
value things that are beyond his control. He is wortying about such things as money 
ot health or status — things that neither the Stoics nor the Epicureans considered to 
be necessary for a happy life. Thus they could have simply retorted that all the 
worries will go away once we adopt the right sort of values, advocated by their 
school — either virtue alone, or the sort of pleasutes that can be had in a simple, 
quiet life outside of the turmoil of politics. In fact, Sextus' desctiption of the 
anxieties of the value-seeker look very similar to the descriptions we find in 
Epictetus and Seneca of people who set their heart on the wrong sort of objects — 
those that are not in their power. 

Sextus seems to addtess this objection somewhat indirectly when he suggests 
(M XI 131—139) that adopting a new set of values will not bring anxiety to an end 
— for then, he says, you will simply begin to worry about virtue, say, rather than 
money. But that is a mistake — virtue, as the Stoics would surely have said, is the 
kind of good about which one need not worty, once one has it, because it cannot 
be lost. 

Furthermote, Sextus considerably weakens his sanguine conclusions about the 
skeptic's happiness (140) when he admits that there are, after all, some distur- 
bances that even the skeptic cannot claim to escape. These are what he calls 
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“necessary affections" (143), things like bodily pain, hunger or thirst, that cannot be 
said to be based on mere belief. But then, says Sextus, the skeptic will bear those 
more calmly than people who, besides being troubled by them, believe in addition 
that such things are really bad for them, thereby reinforcing and aggravating the 
disturbance. If the skeptic cannot claim apatheia, being totally unaffected, at least he 
will enjoy zefriapatbeia, a moderate degree of affection, because he has no beliefs 
about the goodness or otherwise of what he feels. Here Sextus is patently borrow- 
ing arguments from the Epicureans (cf. esp. 152-155) — which should go to show 
that, as fat as the unavoidable affections are concerned, the Epicureans could do 
just as well, and all that remains of the skeptic's grandiose promise for a happy life 
is that getting rid of convictions about values may be one way of reaching 
tranquillity. 

It seems to me that Sextus himself, or his fellow skeptics, must at some point 
have realized that this is indeed all that remains. For the grand claims of M XI 110— 
161, set out at considerable length, are reduced to a mere half page in PH III, 235— 
238, where the word eudaimonia, happiness, does not even occur. This short version 
is very cautiously stated, clearly taking account of the more obvious objections to 
the previous argument. For example, Sextus no longer maintains that the skeptic 
will come to realize that there are no real values. Instead, all he has to say is that he 
will have no view as to whether or not there might be any. But his main point 
remains the same — that no one who believes that there are real goods or evils can 
ever be free from anxiety. Sextus' conclusion is that these beliefs lead to trouble, so 
they should be avoided. But this time he explicitly faces the Stoic objection, that his 
argument will not apply to values that cannot be lost (axapobleta, 238). And his reply 
is an Zenoratio elenchi: he says that, since this is only one of many conflicting dogmatic 
views, the skeptic will not assent to it, but suspend judgment. This will not do, 
because the objector's point need not be that the Stoic view is true, but simply that 
believing it will have the same effect, and perhaps an even better one than giving up 


16 Ch.5,141—161 comes as something of a surprise after the preceding chapter, which does not mention 
the “necessary affections" (except perhaps in a veiled allusion, 118: “nobly accepting whatever 
happens by necessity” — which sounds, however, rather Stoic) and ostensibly attributes the origin of 
all troubles to the intense pursuit of things believed to be teal goods or evils. The contrast is 
heightened precisely by the last lines of the preceding chapter, in which the skeptic refuses to accept 
the offer of lesser for greater troubles. Pohlenz (“Das Lebensziel der Skeptiker," Hermes 39, 1904, 
15-29) has convincingly argued that the doctrine of “moderate passions" (uetpiondOgtax) was 
adopted by the Pyrrhonists after Pyrrho in connection with their defense against the inactivity- 
argument. Their fourfold “criterion for action" (PHI 23-24) includes the “necessary affections.” As 
this chapter shows, the Pyrrhonists also admitted that such things as hunger and thirst constitute 
troubles (cf. 149—150), hence they could no longer claim complete ataraxia. The dogmatists obviously 
noticed the point, as shown by their reply in.M XI 150: “... what is the use of suspension of judgment 
for happiness if one has to suffer disturbances in any case and hence, being disturbed, to be 
miserable?" The Stoics could plausibly claim that their version of tranquillity offered better prospects. 
The Skeptics could at best claim that they could do as well as the Epicureans — from whom Sextus 
borrows some of his arguments. 
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all belief about values. Of course, a Stoic would put forward this objection because 
he actually accepted the thesis that there are goods that cannot be lost, and that 
those are the only real goods. But if the Skeptic then retorted that he finds himself 
unable to assent to this belief, and hence could not reach tranquillity in this way, 
the Stoic could reply with a shrug: so much the worse for the Skeptic's peace of 
mind; as far as the argument goes, the Stoic counterexample still refutes the 
Skeptic's claim that no dogmatist can be free from trouble — and that was the point 
at issue. 

Thus Skepticism can at best be presented as one way of reaching tranquillity — 
and this is indeed how it is presented in an earlier chapter of PH (I 25-30) which 
deals with “the end of Skepticism.” 

The Greek phrase (zo telos fes skeptikēs agoges), like its English translation, is 
conveniently ambiguous — it may mean either “the Skeptic’s view about the goal of 
life” or “the aim of the Skeptics.” What we are led to expect is the former, since 
Sextus proceeds to quote a Stoic definition of the term #e/os (goal of life); what we 
get is the latter. 

This time Sextus tells a biographical story: the Skeptic began his philosophical 
enquiries in the hope of finding a way to determine which among his many and 
conflicting impressions were true and which were false, so that he would reach 
tranquillity. However, finding himself continuously confronted with equally strong 
conflicting views, and hence unable to reach a decision as to their truth or falsity, he 
gave up his search — and, by chance, found himself in a state of undisturbedness 
with regard to matters of belief. For, being without beliefs about the goodness or 
badness of anything, he had no reason to engage in intense pursuit or avoidance, 
and thus reached tranquillity. Sextus illustrates the Skeptic’s experience with a nice 
anecdote (PH I 28): “What is said to have happened to the painter Apelles befalls 
the Skeptic too. They say that Apelles was painting a horse and wanted to represent 
the foam at the horse’s muzzle. He was so unsuccessful that he gave up and hurled 
at the picture the sponge he used to wipe the paints off his brush. The sponge 
touched the picture and produced a representation of the foam." The anecdote is 
meant to bring out that reaching tranquillity is a matter of lucky coincidence, not an 
expected result — and indeed the Skeptic was said to have started from the hope of 
gaining tranquillity by finding the truth, not by discovering that he is unable to find 
it. Yet the story is slightly odd because it will only serve to recommend skepticism 
as a way to tranquillity if one is inclined to believe that the unexpected experience 
can be repeated. And this is indeed implied when Sextus says, repeating a phrase 
that recurs in other sources (cf. DL TX 107), that tranquillity follows suspension of 
judgment “as the shadow follows the body.” That, of course, is not a lucky 
coincidence. The skeptic must in a way expect to find tranquillity at the end of his 
journey, but it is probably important that he should not set out with that expecta- 


" Translation from Annas and Barnes, Modes of Scepticism, 168. 
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tion right from the start because then, surely, he would begin to worry about his 
chances of success (imagine Apelles adopting sponge-throwing as a painting 
technique). Skeptical tranquillity can only be reached if one does not try for it. 

This is a subtle story, but not, I think, one that supports the claim that 
skepticism is the only way to happiness. Such is the penalty of arguing, on the one 
hand, that there is no such thing as a goal of life (as Aenesidemus did in the eighth 
book of his ‘Pyrrhonian arguments,’ Photius, Bibl. 212, p. 170b31—35), and on the 
other, that Pyrrhonism is the only way to it. 

Moreover, the state of tranquillity achieved by the skeptic will lack one impor- 
tant element that was included in both the Epicurean and the Stoic conceptions, 
namely contentment or satisfaction, the thought that one has or can easily get all 
the goods one might need. The skeptic cannot think this, of course, because he has 
no view as to whether anything is really good or bad, and he had better not believe 
that tranquillity itself is a good, lest he begin to worry about that. His peace of mind 
is mere detachment — a calm state indeed, but one that might in the end turn out to 
be also profoundly boring.'? The Pyrrhonists would have done better, I believe, to 
stay out of the competition for guides to the happy life, and limit themselves to the 
field of epistemology, where they were doing extremely well. (Their counterparts in 
the Academy seem to have been wiser in this respect.) 

But their attempt to get in by the back door, as it were — offering a recipe for the 
happy life without a theory of the human good — is instructive for the modern 
reader by comparison with the rival theories. 

First, it seems clear that the skeptics could hope to get in only by adopting a 
conception of happiness that makes it depend upon one’s beliefs — or rather, as 
they tried to show, upon the absence of belief. Any account that required more 
would have been inconsistent with their scepticism. They introduced their concep- 
tion, as I have ttied to show, either by pointing to Pyrrho as a model, suggesting 
that his life was a happy one, or by making a somewhat questionable use of their 
opponents’ theories, showing that tranquillity should be both necessary and 
sufficient for happiness. In this way they avoided the need ever to produce an 
argument for their position. 

Secondly, the skeptical argument to show that tranquillity can in fact be 
achieved by abandoning all belief, if successful, might indicate to more dogmati- 
cally inclined philosophers that it is dangerous to take happiness to be just a state 
of mind, or even to claim that only the happy person can reach peace of mind. If 
that were true, then the dogmatist might have to admit, given the Pyrrhonist 
argument, that theirs was only one recipe among several. As far as tranquillity is 
concerned, skepticism might do just as well — or, for that matter, drugs, since we are 
now not talking about how people actually live, but only about how they feel. But 
the suggestion that people might be made happy by an ample supply of drugs that 


18 C£. ibid, 166-171. 
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would make them feel euphoric or calm looks repellent to us, and would no doubt 
have looked repellent to the ancient Grecks also. 

Moreover, the Greek philosophers were always and understandably concerned 
to atgue that a happy life will require moral virtue. If happiness is seen as just a state 
of mind, then it seems that one's moral attitude will be irrelevant. For even if one 
were to adopt the Stoic line, thinking that virture is the only thing that matters, 
one’s happiness would not depend on whether one was actually virtuous, but only 
on whether one believed one was. This was apparently recognized by Epictetus in 
a very puzzling passage, where he says: “If one had to be deceived in order to learn 
that nothing external or beyond our decision is anything to us, I would welcome 
that deception, from which I could lead a well-flowing and undisturbed life” (Diss. 
I 4.27).? If the word “deceived” is taken to mean that one is led to hold a false 
belief, then Epictetus seems to say that he would want to hold the belief even if it 
were false , because it would bring him peace of mind. Surely this is not what a Stoic 
should say, since the Stoics taught that happiness comes through knowledge, and 
one could not be deceived into “Hat. Moreover, if the belief were false, how could 
Epictetus expect it to bring about a “well-flowing life"? According to Stoic 
doctrine, the wise man’s life is undisturbed because he agrees with Nature not only 
by accepting whatever she decides, but primarily by never assenting to a falsehood. 
This explains why he never finds himself in a state of conflict, either in the sense of 
having inconsistent beliefs or in the sense of having desires that go against Nature's 
plan. Such a state of harmony could obviously not be brought about by believing 
what is false. So perhaps we should understand the word “deceive” in a weaker 
sense (and stress the word "learn", as indicating only that a belief has been induced 
by illegitimate means — not by reasoning, say, but through clever indoctrination or 
hypnosis. The conviction that nothing beyond one’s control has any importance 
might bring about that indifference to external matters that accounts for Stoic 
tranquillity, and the fact that the belief is true explains why one would have a well- 
flowing life. Epictetus might have neglected the distinction between being virtuous 
and believing that one is because he who firmly believes that nothing except virtue 
matters is eo ipso supposed to be virtuous. Thus the connection between virtue and 
happiness would be preserved as far as the Stoic system goes. But the Skeptic’s 
argument seems to show that there might be other ways of reaching tranquillity, 
and one might indeed think that the belief that nothing external matters could 
bring peace of mind even if it were false. 

It seems, then, that the thesis that happiness is just a state of mind leads to the 
conclusion that neither one's moral character nor the truth or falsity of one's 
convictions has anything to do with one's happiness. 
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It is therefore no accident, I believe, that as a matter of fact neither the 
Epicureans nor the Stoics proposed such a conception of happiness. They rightly 
started from the assumption that there is a significant distinction to be made 
between the human good and what people might imagine that to be, so that even 
believing that one has got all that one might wish for will not be sufficient for a 
good life.? Hence they saw their task as determining what should count as a teal 
good, and eventually to show that a happy life required virtue. Even Epicurus, who 
made tranquillity a part of human happiness, insisted that it had to be reached by 
ttue insight and reasoning," and this would indeed be necessary, on his theory, if 
happiness also includes freedom from bodily pain. Epicurus would have to admit 
that if he were wrong about one's needs and their satisfaction, or about the 
unfoundedness of most of our fears, endorsing Epicureanism would not be 
enough to make one happy. 

If the distinction between real and apparent goods cannot be maintained, or if 
all we need to be happy is to be in a certain state of mind, philosophers should 
probably leave this concern to psychiattists or pharmacologists. On the other 
hand, if philosophical theories about happiness are to have any interest, then, it 
seems, we had better assume that what we are looking for are conditions that will 
provide good reasons for being content, rather than ways of reaching peace of 
mind. 


© See Seneca, ep. 9.22. Seneca argues that such a belief, if unfounded, could not last. But even if it did, 
one would hope that it would not count as sufficient for happiness. 

1 See Vatican Sayings 54: “We must not pretend to be philosophers, but really do philosophy; for what 
we need is not to appear healthy, but to be truly so." 
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Epicurean hedonism 


Hedonism, like pleasure, can take many forms, and its fundamental tenet, ‘pleasure 
is the good,’ is notoriously open to different interpretations. Also, the advice, moral 
and otherwise, given to people who try to pursue this good may vary a great deal, 
depending on one’s view of what pleasure is. To say that a certain philosopher is a 
hedonist, therefore, is not yet to say much about the content of his doctrine. Still, 
one would at least expect a hedonist’s conception of happiness to be that of a 
recognizably pleasant life. Epicurus’ form of hedonism has seemed paradoxical 
from the beginning because it does not seem to meet even this modest expectation. 
In his own time, the Cyrenaics maintained that what he held to be the greatest 
pleasure was in fact mote like the state of someone asleep (Diogenes Laertius I1.89) 
or even dead (Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis 11.21; Us. fr. 451). Cicero was 
certainly not the first to argue that Epicurus’ doctrine was incoherent and his 
prescriptions for a pleasant life inconsistent with his principles. Plutarch devoted 
an entire treatise to showing that one cannot even lead a pleasant life following 
Epicurus’ doctrine. 

The difficulty both ancient and modern critics have felt lies in seeing how 
Epicurus could present his claim that the highest good was a state of absence of 
pain and trouble from body and soul, as a version of hedonism. The problem is well 
brought out by Cicero in de Finibus TI. According to Cicero, Epicurus distinguished 
two types of pleasures: those ‘in motion,’ and ‘static’ or ‘stable’ ones (IL16 — 
hereafter, ‘kinetic’ and ‘katastematic’). Under the first category fall all the things 
that ordinary people would call pleasures — ‘smooth motions that affect the senses’ 
and analogous events in the soul; the second class consists of states of painlessness 
or absence of trouble. Epicurus inexplicably claimed that the latter were greater 
pleasures than the former, and hence should be seen as the goal of life; and he did 
this although his own way of atguing for the thesis that pleasure is the good seemed 
to appeal to sensory pleasures (11.31—32). Why, Cicero asks in exasperation, does 
Epicurus wish to call such totally different things by the same name (11.9)? Is it not 


Ancestors of this paper were read at the SAGP meeting in New York, the Classics Depart- 
ment at Harvard, and the Center for Hellenic Studies in Washington. I am grateful for criticism 
and suggestions arising out of the discussion at all these places, and at the Symposium in Syam, in 
particular to Pierluigi Donini, André Laks, Mary Margaret Mackenzie, and Phillip Mitsis. Special thanks 
are due to Mary Mothersill for reading the last version and suggesting clarifications and stylistic 
corrections. 
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perfectly obvious that a state in which we feel no pain, but also no ‘gentle motion’ 
— i.e. kinetic pleasure — is one that is neutral, containing neither pleasure nor pain? 
(II. 16). 

Commentators more friendly to Epicurus than Cicero have tried in various 
ways to show that Cicero's criticism must rest on a misunderstanding. Cicero 
seems to follow a line of argument that contrasts the Cyrenaics as the ‘real’ 
hedonists with Epicurus and insists that his description of the painless state as a 
pleasure is either a fraud or a blunder. Now Epicurus was neither naive nor stupid, 
and so itis unlikely that he was as incoherent as Cicero makes him out to be. On the 
other hand, it seems unwise to reject Cicero's report as totally misguided, since 
Cicero had access to many more Epicurean writings than we do and had presum- 
ably read a fair amount, even if not very carefully or charitably. Worse, since the 
only longish text concerned with ethics by Epicurus himself, the Letter to Menoeceus, 
is a protreptic, and hence uses the doctrines without providing the arguments that 
lead to them, Cicero's account of Epicurean ethics in Fiz. I is the only systematic 
exposition we have. Because of Cicero’s evident hostility, commentators have tried 
to reconstruct Epicurus' theory from other sources, relying on Cicero's testimony 
only where parallels could be found in other authors. Such caution is no doubt 
advisable; but because our other sources, including Epicurus’ own Principal Doc- 
trines, consist in isolated dicta, it becomes harder to see how these bits and pieces fit 
into what must have been the theoretical framework of Epicurean ethics. Now 
while we have good reasons to be suspicious about Fi. II, it seems less clear that 
we must treat the first book in the same way. Cicero’s strategy in attacking Epicurus 
in book II is the same as the one he uses against the Stoics in book IV. He argues 
that a true hedonist would have to follow Aristippus, whereas a philosopher who 
wishes to hold that the highest good is absence of pain and distress would have to 
agree with Hieronymus of Rhodes, who did not consider pleasure even desirable 
(cf. 11.19, 11.35). Similarly, the Stoics are said to be faced with a choice between the 
positions of Aristo on the one hand, the Peripatetics on the other (IV.67, IV.72). 
This may suggest that Cicero is following an Academic pattern of argument in both 
cases. It does not follow, however, that books I and III were written to match 
Ciceto's lines of attack. The fact that the distinction between kinetic and 
katastematic pleasures, so prominent in book II, is barely mentioned, and not at all 
explained, in book I seems rather to indicate that the first book was not meant just 
to set up a target for Cicero's subsequent criticism. I think in fact following the line 
of argument in book I that leads up to the doctrine of the highest good criticized in 
book II may help us to see more clearly how Epicurus arrived at his paradoxical 
views and actually suggest some replies to Cicero's objections. This is not to say 
that all difficulties disappear once we use Cicero as a witness against himself, but I 
do think that a careful study of Fin. I may set the contrast between the Cyrenaics 
and Epicurus in a different light, as raising interesting problems about the role of 
pleasure as the final good. 
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Ipropose, then, to take a closer look at the section of book I that ostensibly sets 
out Epicurus' arguments for his conception of the goal of life. I assume that this 
extends from 29 to 42: an argument about the /e/osis formally announced at 29, and 
formally concluded at 42. The intervening passage is not very well organized. It 
seems that Cicero has both added and omitted a few things in a continuous 
argument. For example, the defense of Torquatus against the suggestion that it 
should be embarrassing for a Roman aristocrat to profess Epicureanism (34—36) is 
not likely to be part of an Epicurean argument — and indeed it is marked as a 
digression at 37. Also, the curiously feeble appeal to the imagination in the contrast 
between the person who leads a life filled with pleasures and the person who suffers 
from all kinds of pains and misfortunes does not seem to further the argument. On 
the other hand, there are two very abrupt transitions, at the beginning of 39 (to the 
alleged joke about the statue of Chrysippus) and at the end of 41, where Cicero 
returns to the topic of 29 — transitions that make one suspect that some link has 
been left out. I do not wish to claim that Cicero was paraphrasing a particular 
Epicurean source; all I would want to say is that he is presenting a continuous line 
of thought in a condensed form while adding some unnecessary but rhetorically 
appealing flourishes. If one sets aside these Ciceronian embellishments, the follow- 
ing structure seems to emerge: 


(a) 29—30: Torquatus establishes that pleasure is good, pain is bad, and that these 
affections are nature's only guides to action. 

(b) 32-33: He then deals with a possible misunderstanding of the claim that one 
should be guided by pleasure and pain. It turns out that one has to forgo some 
pleasutes to avoid pain, and to accept some pains for the sake of subsequent 
pleasures. So the aim is to attain the most pleasure and the least amount of pain 
in the long run. 

(c) 37-38: All misunderstandings about the sober and admirable character of 
Epicureanism ate finally dispelled by an explanation of what Epicurus means 
by ‘the greatest pleasure,’ namely complete absence of all pain. 

(d) 41-42: Finally, from the claim that all ‘tight and praiseworthy things are 
referred to living pleasurably,’ it is to be inferred that a pleasant life must be the 
highest good. 


Notice that this conclusion is reached only after Epicurus’ conception of the 
gteatest pleasure has been introduced. This is, I believe, as it should be. For the 
initial argument at 29-30 merely shows that pleasure and pain should guide our 
choices; it does not explain what is to count as the highest good, ‘what everything 
ought to be! referred to, while it itself is not referred to anything else.’ Rather, from 


1 Cicero is using a Stoic definition of the term t£Aoc, which may well have been common property 
between the schools at his time. However, I doubt that it is correct for Epicurus, who seems to have 
been, in modern parlance, a ‘psychological hedonist,’ maintaining that people do in fact aim at 
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the claim that pleasure and pain are the only guides to action we need to proceed 
through an account of how to apply that thesis to the conclusion that the reference- 
point of all action is what Cicero calls ‘a pleasant life,’ and hence that this must be 
the final end. 

I will now discuss this line of argument in slightly more detail to show how it 
might help to answer some of Cicero’s objections. 


PLEASURE AS THE CRITERION OF CHOICE 
AND AVOIDANCE 


The first part of Torquatus' exposition (29—30) offers an epistemological argument 
for the two propositions (i) that pleasure is good, pain is bad; and (ii) that the 
feelings of pleasure and pain are our only means of deciding what to pursue and 
what to avoid — that is, in the ancient terminology, that they are the criteria of 
choice and avoidance (cf. D.L. X.31, 34). 

Thesis (i) is supported by pointing out that the judgments ‘pleasure is good’ and 
‘pain is bad’ are self-evident truths based on perception, and hence stand in no need 
of any proof? Next, it is argued that ‘what is in accordance with nature or against 
it’, that is, good or bad? for a living thing, must be judged by nature herself. This 
means, as the following sentence shows, that good or bad must be judged by the 
senses. But the only perceptions that can serve to guide choice and avoidance are 
pleasure and pain; so these must be the goods and evils that guide our decisions. 

I must confess that the argument for the premise that good and bad must be 
judged by the senses is obscure to me. The text runs: ‘Nam quoniam detractis de 
homine sensibus reliqui nihil est, necesse est quod aut ad naturam aut contra sit a 
natura ipsa iudicari.' I do not see how the fact, if it is one, that sense perception is 
necessary and perhaps sufficient for life has any tendency to show that the senses 
must be the judges of what is good and bad.* One might be inclined to believe that 


pleasure in everything they do, whether they acknowledge it or not (cf. Men. 128, 129), and not that 
they ate in some sense obliged to do so. The statement that ‘all right and praiseworthy things are 
referred to this, that one should live pleasurably’ at Fin. 1.42 sounds rather ludicrous and is, I think, 
misleading. The Epicureans did hold that virtue is desirable because it is necessary for the most 
pleasant life, but this does not commit them to the view that it is also praiseworthy for that reason. 
This is, of coutse, not presented as a proof for (i), which would be self-defeating, but as an argument 
to show that (i) must be true, given its status. For this part of the argument, see the excellent treatment 
by]. Brunschwig, ‘The cradle argument in Epicureanism and Stoicism’, in: M. Schofield and G. Striker 
(eds.), Zhe Norms of Nature, Cambridge, 1986, 113-144. 

For the equation of what is according to nature with what is good, see e.g. Men. 129; Fin. 11.5, and the 
curious “syllogism” criticized by Alex. Aphr. (én Top. 9, Us. fr. 404):1] hSovn Kate $001v/«0 katà 
gbow aipetóv/ň hdovn åyaðóv. 

André Laks suggests that the words ‘detractis de bomine sensibus reliqui nibil est’ could mean, not that sense 
perception is necessary for life, but that if we abstract from the senses, no means of judgment will be left. 
Perhaps that is intended; but it seems to me to make the argument even weaker, since, as far as I can 
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animals that lack reason must rely on their senses to discover what to pursue or 
avoid; but why should this also be true of humans? Cicero rejects this claim with 
contempt, and at least as far as this argument goes, he may be justified. Stronger 
supports for thesis (ii) seems to surface at the end of 41: ‘nec enim habet nostra 
mens quicquam, ubi consistat tamquam in extremo, omnesque et metus et aegri- 
tudines ad dolorem referuntur, nec praeterea est res ulla, quae sua natura aut 
sollicitare possit aut angere.’ This might be an appeal to inconceivability, saying 
that it is inconceivable how anything could be bad that is not either pain or a cause 
of pain. Presumably the Epicureans held that it is equally impossible to conceive of 
any good that is not either a pleasure or a cause of pleasure. The point would then 
be that our notions of what is good and bad derive from (sensory) pleasure and 
pain, and that whatever else is called good or bad must be so called by reference to 
these. Or, in the terminology of Diogenes Laertius’ summary (X.33), pleasure and 
pain are the ‘first subjects’ of the words ‘good’ and ‘bad.’ It is clear from many of 
our sources that the Epicureans did hold such a view. The point of mentioning the 
fundamental role of sense perception for life in this connection might be to defend 
the doctrine by insisting that good and bad, what is in accordance with nature and 
against it, are so basic that we cannot take these notions to be constructed by 
reason later in life. It might be interesting to remember in this context that the 
Stoics made a distinction between what is in accordance with nature (kata phusin) 
and what is good, and hence were able to say that the concept of the good is arrived 
at only at a rather mature age. 

However this may be, the two propositions that pleasure is good and that it is 
the only criterion of choice seem to constitute Epicurus’ argument for the main 
thesis of hedonism, ‘pleasure is the good,’ which can now perhaps be paraphrased 
more precisely as ‘pleasure is the only thing that is good in itself.’ This is not, 
however, an argument that shows us what is to count as the final good, or the end 
of all action. For what has been established so far is only that every action must aim 
at some pleasure or the avoidance of some pain. It follows, indeed, that if there is 
a highest good, it must be pleasure. But this leaves us with a wide range of options. 
Are we to suppose that the final good is some specific pleasure? The greatest 
pleasure? Or the largest possible amount of pleasures? Saying that pleasure and 
pain must guide our actions will be no help before we know how to apply these 
criteria of choice and avoidance. 

Now one might think that the conception of the final good implied by the 
hedonist thesis is too obvious to need explicit statement. Happiness is usually 
assumed to be something that belongs to a whole life, ‘living well’ or ‘acting well,’ 
as Aristotle says (EN 1.4. 1095a19-20). So if the good is pleasure, surely the best 
life will be the most pleasant life? This seems clearly to be the view of Cicero, who 


see, even though reason is not independent of the senses, sense perception is not supposed to be our 
only means of judgment. 
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feels free to refer to the Epicurean end as ‘living pleasurably' (42). But things are 
not so simple. First, of course, we do not have an account of what counts as the 
most pleasant life. But secondly, we might also wonder whether the seemingly 
obvious step from ‘good’ to ‘good life’ will lead us in the right direction. For one 
might argue, with the Cyrenaics (D.L. 11.87—88), that the good life is desired, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of the pleasures contained in it. But that would 
show, as the Cyrenaics also recognized, that happiness is, after all, not the ultimate 
end desired only for its own sake. In other words, a hedonist who wants to hold 
that all intrinsic goods are pleasures will either have to argue that happiness is itself 
a pleasure, or else to give up a fundamental thesis of Hellenistic ethics, the claim 
that happiness is the highest good for humans. The Cyrenaics were apparently 
willing to abandon this claim, paradoxical as that must have seemed; Epicurus, I 
suspect, tried the other option by arguing that happiness is in fact identical with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Suppose one reasons, not as before that if pleasure is the good, a good life must 
be a pleasant life, but rather that, if pleasure is the good, the highest good must be 
the greatest pleasure. Then if happiness is the highest good, 77 must be the greatest 
pleasure. This sort of consideration seems to me to lie behind the next steps in 
Cicero's argument. By refuting the ‘misunderstandings’ of those who think that 
hedonism is an invitation to self-indulgence and luxury, Torquatus explains how 
the Epicureans understand the thesis that choice and avoidance must be guided by 
pleasure and pain. He first points out that one ought to aim at the greatest overall 
pleasure (rather than always choose the most pleasant option in a given situation). 
He then tells us what constitutes the greatest pleasure according to Epicurus — 
namely, absence of all pain and trouble. If we are to aim at maximizing pleasute, 
then this should be our goal, and a particular course of action should be undertaken 
only if it will lead to this end. It is this highest good, I take it, to which Cicero refers 
(or ought to be referring) when he arrives at the conclusion. Since this is what all 
action is referred to, it must be the /e/os. Unfortunately Cicero obliterates this point, 
I think, by substituting ‘acunde vivere’ for the Epicurean definition of the final end, 
aponia and ataraxia. What we seem to get here is an inference from “The greatest 
pleasure is the reference-point of all action’ to “The greatest pleasure is the highest 
good.’ I am not sure that this rather formal transition from criterion for choice 
(‘reference-point’) to goal of life, helped along no doubt by the ambiguity of the 
blanket-term ‘referre’ (anapherein),> comes directly from Epicurus, though Men. 129 


5 This term is used in at least three distinct senses. (1) When all evils are said to be ‘referred to’ pain, this 
means that the badness of all bad things lies in their either being pains or bringing pain. (2) Beliefs are 
said to be ‘referred to’ the criteria of truth, sense impressions and preconceptions, in the sense that 
their truth or falsity is judged by whether they are confirmed or disconfirmed by the criteria (cf. e.g. 
Hdt. 37—38; 63; 72). (3) All action is ‘referred to’ the final end in the sense that all action ultimately aims 
at this goal. 

One might have expected pleasure and pain to be criteria in a sense analogous to (2), so that what 
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comes very close, but the doctrine seems to me to be orthodox. The criterion of 
choice and avoidance for Epicurus is indeed the /&os freedom from pain and 
trouble, and not, as one might expect on the analogy with his ‘criteria of truth’, 
individual occurrences of pleasure and pain. Once one sees this point, confirma- 
tory evidence from Epicurean sources is not hard to find. Individual affections 
indicate the presence of a good or evil, and in this role they may serve, like sense 
impressions, as criteria of truth, providing irrefutable evidence of a rather limited 
range of facts. But they are not, strictly speaking, themselves ctiteria of choice and 
avoidance. By ‘referring’ everything to pleasure, Epicureans do not try to confirm 
ot disconfirm the belief, say, that this piece of cake should be eaten by calculating 
the amount of pleasure (and subsequent stomach ache) it is likely to provide. 
Instead, they will presumably use the notorious Epicurean doctrine of necessary 
and unnecessary desires to determine whether they should indulge themselves on 
this occasion or not. It is somewhat misleading of Epicurus to describe this 
procedure as ‘judging all good by the yardstick of [pleasure]' (Men. 129), since the 
decision does not really seem to depend on a comparison of the amounts of 
pleasure or pain involved in particular courses of action. Rather, the Epicurean’s 
choice is based on a consideration of the best way to attain a state of freedom from 
pain and trouble that has independently been established to be the greatest 
pleasure possible. But one can understand why Epicurus kept the terminology of 
‘measuring’ if one considers that, like the calculating hedonist of Plato’s Protagoras, 
he recommends skipping some pleasures in view of their unpleasant conse- 
quences, and accepting some pains for the sake of subsequent pleasures. Further- 
mote, we are formally exhorted to aim at the greatest pleasure — only it turns out 
that the greatest pleasure is attained not by accumulating as many smaller pleasures 
as possible, but by aiming directly at a state of complete pleasure that cannot be 


surpassed. 


THE NATURE OF PLEASURE 


Let me set aside the vexed question whether a longer period of complete pleasure 
counts for more than a shorter one, and turn to a problem that I have deliberately 
left out in considering the argument about the criterion of action, namely the 
account of pleasure that allows Epicurus to claim that complete freedom from pain 
and trouble is indeed the greatest pleasure, and identical with happiness. In 
Cicero's text, this comes in a tantalizingly brief and obscure passage, 37—38. I have 
tried to establish its place in the longer argument first because when one considers 
this passage in isolation, one might be led to rather different conclusions about 
what Torquatus is trying to do. 


is pleasant or leads to pleasure is to be chosen, etc. But Cicero's transition from criterion to final end 
makes sense only if the criterion of action is the t£A oc. 
* Particularly clear examples are, I think, PD 22 and Sent. Vat. 25. 
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After announcing an explanation of the nature of pleasure (voluptas ipsa quae 
qualisque sit) that will vindicate Epicureanism against its detractors, Torquatus 
states that the Epicureans pursue not only sensory pleasures, but hold that the 
greatest pleasure is perceived when all pain is gone. The contrast here is decidedly 
odd, but I will come back to that later. Torquatus then produces the following 
argument: 


(1) When we are freed from pain, we enjoy the actual freedom and absence of all 
distress; 

(2) but everything that we enjoy is pleasure, just as everything that distresses us is 
pain; hence 

(3) complete removal of pain (or: every removal?; doloris omnis privatio) has rightly 
been called pleasure. 

(4) Quite generally, the removal of distress causes pleasure to take its place. 

(5) Hence (Epicurus held that) there is no intermediate state between pleasure and 
pain; for 

(6) whoever is aware of the way in which he is affected will necessarily be either in 
pleasure or in pain. (Therefore?) Epicurus thinks that 

(7) the greatest pleasure consists in the absence of all pain, so that thereafter 
pleasure can be varied and differentiated, but not heightened or increased. 


In the first and third propositions, itis unclear whether the subject is the process of 
being relieved from pain (Zberatio, privatio) or the state of absence of pain (vacuitas 
molestiae). One might be inclined to opt for the process, since otherwise the step 
from (1) and (2) to (3) would seem to be dubious. Even if in some cases pleasure 
consists in absence of pain, it is not clear that absence of pain must always 
constitute a pleasure. Might it not be the case that absence of pain is enjoyable only 
ifimmediately preceded by pain? On the other hand, it seems plausible to think that 
the process of being freed from pain is always a pleasure. So perhaps, as many 
commentators seem to think, Epicurus is talking only about the process of removal 
of pain. But then (4) becomes problematic as a generalization of what precedes, 
since it seems to say that the removal of pain is followed by pleasure. The idea that 
pleasure must be present whenever pain is absent is also used in the following step 
to deny that there can be a state when both are absent. The next statement (6), also 
supporting the claim that there is no neutral state, would seem to require the same 
assumption. If we understand (6) to say that any affection will be perceived as being 
either pleasant or painful,’ we must take it that every case of painless affection 


7 If this proposition is meant to support (5), as seems to be the case (see ‘enim’), it must be understood 
to say that living creatures are either in pain or in pleasure whenever they are perceiving anything at all. 
But it seems to say less than that, since one need not always be aware of the way in which one is 
affected. However, perhaps we can take it to make the stronger claim if we assume that being 
consciously affected by anything is sufficient for being aware of the way in which one is affected. This 
might be true in the sense that one will always be able to tell without further observation, though not 
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counts as pleasant. The point of (6) would be that since we are always affected in 
one or the other way, there can be no state of awareness that is neither pleasant nor 
painful. Hence it seems preferable to take the first premise also to be about absence 
of pain. The argument up to this point would then proceed from the thesis that 
absence of pain is a pleasure to the conclusion that there is no intermediate state. 
So far, so good - but unfortunately, what we seem to need for the next step is not 
just the thesis that absence of pain is (a) pleasure, but its converse — all pleasure is 
absence of pain. If that had been shown, Epicurus’ thesis about the greatest 
pleasure would indeed follow. For since painlessness does not admit of degrees, it 
could be greater or less only in respect of the partial or complete absence of pain. 
Perhaps, then, this should lead us to revise out interpretation of the earlier lines and 
read the whole passage, in accordance with Torquatus’ announcement, as con- 
cerned with the nature of pleasure in general? 

This might be done by adopting a stronger reading for (3): “complete absence 
of pain is what is rightly called pleasure" (recte nominata est voluptas). Instead of seeing 
the argument as an attempt to establish that absence of pain is (a kind of) pleasure, 
and hence that there is no neutral state, we could then take it as trying to show that 
complete absence of all pain is the greatest pleasure;? on the basis of the assump- 
tion that absence of pain is what pleasute consists in. Admittedly, this only shifts 
the difficulty with this passage from one step to another; for while the ostensible 
conclusion would indeed follow, we would have to accept a rather rash generaliza- 
tion from one sort of case to all others in the transition from (1) and (2) to (3): since 
when pain is removed, what we enjoy is its absence, and whatever we enjoy is 
pleasure, absence of pain is [what constitutes] pleasure. 

But this reading of the argument has the advantage that it provides, however 
inadequately, what is needed to derive Epicurus' thesis about the greatest pleasure 
that is supposed to be the final good, whereas an argument to the effect that 


in the sense that one will always consciously notice whether onc is affected in one or the other way. 
When Aristotle says (de An. III 2. 425b12) that ‘we perceive that we see and hear, he is making a similar 
point — not that we may, on occasion, notice that we perceive, but rather that when we do perceive, 
we know that we do, although we need not explicitly notice it. I assume, then, that what is being said 
here amounts to ‘whoever is aware of anything that affects her in some way . . . ; rather than ‘whoever 
notices the way in which she is being affected. . . . ° We do not need to saddle Epicurus with the 
implausible claim that we are always conscious of being either in pleasure or in pain. Pleasure requires 
consciousness, as Plato pointed out (Ph/b. 21B-C), but it does not, I think, require constant self- 
reflection. 


oo 


As André Laks has pointed out to me, this passage seems to talk only about sensory awareness, and 
hence can hardly be said to deal withé.tapaéla. as well asånovia. But is this true? Cicero's language 
seems to be neutral between sensory and mental awareness. The verb ‘gaudere’ can be used neutrally, 
as corresponding to voluptas’ (cf. II 41), while gaudium’ even seems to be reserved for mental pleasures 
(II 13). Sentire’ is not restricted to sense perception (see e.g. 1.55: *. . . corpore nibil nisi praesens . . . sentire 
possumus; animo autem et praeterita et futura"). And of course the account of pleasure is exactly parallel for 
body and mind. So I am inclined to think that Cicero is talking about pleasure in general, and that 
‘absence of all pain’ covers both &xapa£ta and novia. 
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absence of pain is a kind of pleasure seems to lead nowhere. Or rather the result 
would be exactly what Cicero denounces in book II: Epicurus introduces a new 
kind of pleasure and then proceeds to claim that the end is the greatest pleasure of 
this kind. Now the thesis that pleasure consists in the absence of pain implies, of 
course, both that there can be no intermediate state and that the greatest pleasure 
consists in the absence of all pain, and it does not seem inconceivable that Cicero 
should have abbreviated a longer Epicurean argument to produce this somewhat 
incoherent passage.? Since what is required in the context of an exposition of the 
Epicurean doctrine about the zes is a statement about the nature of pleasure — as 
indeed announced by Torquatus — and not the denial of a neutral state, I am 
inclined to conclude that Epicurus held that all pleasure consists in absence of pain, 
or rather, as (6) seems to indicate, in painless affection; and that he argued from this 
to his definition of the end, absence of all pain from body and soul. 

But what, then, becomes of the distinction between kinetic and katastematic 
pleasures to which Cicero obviously alludes at the beginning of this section? Here 
we should note the strangely illogical contrast by which the distinction is intro- 
duced: ‘not only’ . . . ‘but the greatest.’ A passage in Epicurus’ Lester to Menoecens 
(131) seems to draw the contrast that Cicero presumably tried to capture; and it 
suggests that on this occasion Cicero might indeed have missed the point. When 
Epicurus explains that those who say that pleasure is the end do not go for the 
pleasures of profligates, but for absence of pain from body and soul, he is not, I 
think, rejecting kinetic in favour of katastematic pleasures. The contrast is not 
between different types of pleasures, but rather between different conceptions of 
the greatest pleasure — the misguided one of the luxury-seekers and the correct one 
of the Epicureans. Even the profligates are ultimately seeking freedom from pain 
and trouble, according to Epicurus; they just have the wrong idea about how this is 
to be achieved. This contrast, then, is consistent with the view that all pleasure is 
pain-free affection. 

But if all pleasure is held to consist in absence of pain, clearly we can no longer 
take this to be the distinguishing characteristic of katastematic pleasures alone. 
Some scholars!’ have suggested that the kinetic pleasures are the ones associated 
with processes of replenishment, removal of pain or, on the level of mental 
pleasures, desire—satisfaction, while the katastematic ones would be those of 
contentment or relief. The point of the distinction would be to emphasize, against 


? For example, the remarks about removal of pain might be a defense of a previously stated definition 
of pleasure as painless affection against the objection that some pleasures involve pain. The point 
would be to insist that what is enjoyed in those cases is painless perception, which does not cease 
when the pain is removed. According to PD 3, Epicurus held that where and when there is pleasure, 
there is no pain. 

? E.g. Ph. Mitsis, Epicurus’ Ethical Theory, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology XLVIII (1988), 45. I 
cannot tty to do justice here to the many ingenious attempts to make sense of this distinction. For a 
judicious survey, see Gosling and Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford, 1982), Chs. 18 and 19. 
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earlier enemies of pleasure like the anonymous ‘subtle thinkers’ of Plato's Philebus, 
that pleasure need not come to an end when all pain is gone, since the ensuing states 
of contentment and relief are pleasures just as much as the removal of pain. This 
provides no doubt a plausible explanation, but in the context of Epicurean theory, 
it would leave us with a classification that is clearly not exhaustive, omitting a large 
class of pleasures that Cicero, for one, explicitly declares to be kinetic. Eating when 
not hungry, admiring a beautiful statue, or enjoying a surprise party are not cases of 
replenishment or satisfaction of antecedently felt desires, but they also do not seem 
to be states of relief or contentment. If these pleasures are not kinetic, then either 
the distinction is not meant to produce an exhaustive classification, or we must take 
it that they count as katastematic, and assume that this class includes all pleasures 
not preceded by a felt lack or a pain. This is the line that Gosling and Taylor take 
(The Greeks, 371ff.). According to their interpretation, the distinction is not one 
between processes or events and states, but rather between affections that go along 
with replenishments or desire—satisfaction as opposed to those that occur in an 
undisturbed state of well-functioning. Again the proposed distinction is plausible 
and has some noteworthy predecessors in earlier Greek philosophy." But it not 
only contradicts Cicero's account in Fix, II, it also does not fit the one literal 
quotation from Epicurus in which he seems to use the terminology, D.L. X. 136, in 
contrasting the katastematic pleasures of aponia and ataraxia with joy (chara) and 
delight (exphrosuné) as being ‘in motion’. The text runs: ‘hé men gar ataraxia kai 
aponia katastematikai eisin hédonai he de chara kai he euphrosune kata kinesin 
energeiai blepontai’. Long and Sedley translate: ‘Freedom from disturbance and 
absence of pain are static pleasures; but joy and delight are regarded as kinetic 
activities." There is no good reason to think that joy is necessarily tied to the 
removal of pain. Since there is no indication that Epicurus recognized other kinds 
of pleasures besides katastematic and kinetic ones, one should perhaps try to 
follow the lead provided by the technical terms used, and look for a distinction 
between temporarily limited episodes or processes of pleasure and lasting states. 
But what would be the point of such a distinction? 

One difference that suggests itself is this: while episodes or processes of 
pleasure consist in enjoying or being pleased with something, an activity or an 
event or an object, the states of bodily freedom from pain — the healthy state of the 


! As T understand it, the distinction coincides with Plato’s distinction between ‘mixed’ and ‘unmixed’ 
pleasures in the Philebus. But the most impressive parallel is no doubt a passage from the Magna 
Moralia, 11.7. 1205b208: énei 6' obv éotw f| ġõov xoi ka&wagévng toc þúosoç koi 
KadeothKvias, otov ka&tiorauévng pèv ai £& dvoeta dvor poet, koc rr Kotac 95 od 
and THs Spews xai TOs &kods (cf. also EN VIL 1152b2-6). 

12 Gosling and Taylor (1982, 390) want to takey opa andedppoobvn as ‘terms giving the positive sides 
of the ataraxia and aponia coins, so that Epicurus would be ‘pointing out . . . that katastematic 
pleasures are experienced.’ This interpretation seems to me to be ruled out by the particles (Uév... 
8£) in the sentence, which clearly mark a contrast between d.tapatéia and &novia on the one hand, 
xapa and edppoobvn on the other. 
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body, as Epicurus calls it in Men. 129 — and of peace of mind do not seem to be 
directed at anything in particular. Nor do they seem to be like pleasant sensations 
(which need not be enjoyments of anything else, but of which one would at least 
have to be aware for them to count as pleasures), and this makes it odd to call them 
pleasures in the first place. But obviously, if Epicurus is tight about the pleasant- 
ness of painless affection, and life consists in being affected in one or the other way, 
then these states must contain innumerable pleasures of the kinetic sort, since 
presumably anything that affects us without disturbance would count as an object 
of pleasure. Thus variatio might be exactly what Cicero says it should be, Fin. II.10: 
taking pleasure in a variety of different things. Indeed, one might try to justify 
calling the painless states pleasures by appealing to the kinetic pleasures that they 
necessarily contain. If the text were not so desperately difficult and quoted out of 
context, I would be inclined to interpret Epicurus’ dictum about aponiaand ataraxia 
in this sense: these are s/afes of pleasure, but the joy and delight «that come with 
them> manifest themselves in motion, that is, in particular episodes of pleasure 
and enjoyment. The claim that states of undisturbed perception and carefree 
thought are pleasures in themselves is strange, and one can see why other philoso- 
phers would have wanted to insist that one could not feel pleasure unless one were 
enjoying something that could be specified. But if one grants Epicurus the claim 
that pleasure is constituted by undisturbed affection, one might find it plausible to 
say that a hedonist should aim at those states of body and mind that make life 
enjoyable regardless of what one takes pleasure in, except for the few disturbances 
that will arise from unavoidable pains. And if the connection between states of 
freedom from pain and pleasurable experiences is as close as Epicurus’ theory 
would make it out to be, one might also be willing to accept the terminological 
move of calling these states pleasures as well, albeit objectless ones. 

If this is correct, it would seem that there were exactly two katastematic 
pleasures, namely aponia and ataraxia, that together make up complete pleasure. 
Hence it might be misleading even to speak of different kinds of pleasure. It might 
be better to say that Epicurus proposed to extend the use of the word ‘pleasure’ to 
cover not only episodes, but also states of body and mind, on the ground that what 
makes experiences pleasurable is precisely absence of pain, which can be a lasting 
state. The distinction between kinetic and katastematic pleasures would seem to 
derive from Epicurus’ theory, rather than from an empirical survey of the various 
phenomena described as pleasures in everyday language. It was this terminological 
move that allowed Epicurus to identify the greatest pleasure with the good life. So 
I would suggest that he introduced the notion of katastematic pleasure in order to 
show that happiness can be the same as pleasure after all, provided that one is 


13 Aristotle envisages a similar move at EN VII. 1153b9—14, when he says that the highest good could 
be considered to be a pleasure, given that it consists in unimpeded activity of a sort. Obviously, 
‘activity in accordance with virtue’ is not on the same level as the various virtuous activities that make 
up a good life. 
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willing to accept as pleasures not only episodes of enjoyment, but also those states 
that, according to Epicurus, make one's life enjoyable at every moment. 


IF WE return now to Cicero's objections we can see, I think, that Epicurus’ theory 
was not incoherent in the way Cicero maintains. The trouble is rather that both the 
thesis that pleasure is nothing but undisturbed affection and perhaps even more the 
claim that all mental pleasures ate parasitic upon bodily ones are highly implausible. 
'The Cyrenaics do seem to me to be the better hedonists in the sense that they paid 
more attention to the complicated and varied phenomena described as pleasures. 
But an impoverished account of pleasure may have been the price Epicurus was 
willing to pay in order to fit hedonism into the framework of Hellenistic ethics, 
while the Cyrenaics apparently decided to opt out of the competition. 
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Origins of the concept of natural law 


The puzzle that has led me to put together the story that follows is, I think, one that 
will be familiar to every reader of early modern philosophy: what is natural about 
natural law? 

The term “natural law" refers, it would seem, to the rules of morality conceived 
of as a kind of legal system, but one that has not been enacted by any human 
legislator. By contrast to human legal codes, the natural law is supposed to be valid 
independently of any formal procedures, and such that it cannot be changed. 
Besides, this law is supposed to provide the standards by which human legislation 
is to be judged — laws will be just or unjust depending on whether they do or do not 
conform to natural law. This is, at any rate, the concept of natural law that I’m going 
to talk about. 

Why should such a code of moral rules be called natural law? What nature is 
one appealing to here? The nature of the universe? or of man? or of human 
society? It seems that all those answers have in fact been given, once the term 
“natural law” had become part of the legal and philosophical vocabulary. So there 
seems to be no single correct answer to my initial question; but it might still be 
worth asking how this very flexible notion arose, who introduced it, and for what 
purpose. 

Philosophical concepts and theories are not usually invented or made up like 
fairy tales; we may expect them to be intended to help solve some specific problem 
ot problems. Which problems? Like most parts of the Western philosophical 
tradition, the notion of natural law goes back to the Greeks. But surprisingly 
enough, scholars seem to disagree about who first introduced it. Some' say that the 
concept was there from the start, that is to say, from the fifth century on, when 


Versions of this paper were also read at a departmental colloquium at Harvard, at the University of 
Pittsburgh , and at the annual conference of the Israel Society for the Promotion of Classical Studies at 
Bar-Ilan University. I am grateful for a great number of critical remarks and suggestions on all these 
occasions, and especially for the written comments of Professors Brad Inwood and Arthur Madigan. 
Since the paper was published with Professor Inwood’s comments, I have left the main text virtually 
unchanged, and tried to add some responses in the form of footnotes. 

! E.g. Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History, Chicago 1953, ch. IV, pp. 110, 146; more recently, K. H. 
Iting, Naturrecht und Sitilichkeit, Stuttgart 1983, p. 35, and for Aristotle, W. von Leyden, Aristotle on 
Equality and Justice, London 1985, pp. 84—90. I have unfortunately not been able to see the article by 
D. N. Schroeder, Aristotle on Law, Polis IV, 1981, 17—31, who apparently argues that Aristotle was not 
a natural law theorist. 
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Socrates and the Sophists introduced the subject of ethics into philosophical 
debates. Others, like Watson; tell us that the concept of natural law was invented 
by the Stoics, but that in fact — so Watson goes on — it only gained importance and 
influence through Cicero, who introduced it into legal theory by claiming that the 
natural law sets the standards by which human legislation should be guided and 
evaluated. (Given Cicero's self-proclaimed dependence on Greek authors, this 
would be strange indeed, though it may be true that the Stoic doctrine got into the 
medieval tradition mainly via Cicero.) 

One might have thought that a simple question of authorship could be settled 
more easily. I think indeed that it can be settled, in favour of the Stoics. The reason 
for the dispute seems to me to lie in the lack of a distinction between the thesis that 
there is such a thing as natural justice on the one hand, and the thesis that there is 
a natural law on the other. Those authors who claim that the concept of natural law 
— or rather natural right, as it is called in German, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Latin — was there from the very beginning agree that the technical term "natural 
law" or “law of nature" belongs to the Stoics; but they seem to think that the 
notions of natural justice and natural law imply one another, so that the Stoics 
could hardly count as innovators. Now one cannot well deny that the concepts of 
justice and of law were closely connected from the outset. In fifth century accounts 
of the development of civilization we are told that “law and justice" (vópog Kal 
ixn cp. e.g. Anon. Iambl., DK II 89, pp. 401.30—404.32 passim; Critias DK II 88, 
fr. B25, pp. 386.25—27; Gorgias, DK II 82, fr. B11a, p. 298.21—23) were introduced 
to ensure the peaceful and prosperous existence of human communities that 
would otherwise degenerate into a state of war. Justice or right conduct seems to be 
what the laws do or should prescribe, so if there are natural standards of justice, 
surely, one might think, there must be a corresponding law? 

But while I think one might agree that the inference from the assumption that 
there is a natural law to the existence of natural justice would be justified — those 
who postulate a natural law are apt to define natural justice as what is prescribed by 
natural law (cp. Cicero, de rep. TIT, 11, 18) — the inference in the other direction 
seems more problematical. If the terms “just” or “justice” refer to certain states of 
affairs or ways of acting that ensure the stability and flourishing of communities, 
such as, for example, a correct distribution of wealth and offices, or respect for 
one's fellow citizens, it is not clear that those must necessarily be captured by a set 
of unchanging rules. The law, if correct, will have to aim at a certain outcome, and 
this outcome, e.g. what is sometimes called the “common good,” might be such 
that it is not automatically achieved through observance of fixed specific rules. In 
this case, then, there might be a concept of natural justice, but there need not be a 
corresponding notion of natural law. Indeed, I suspect that Plato and Aristotle 


? G. Watson, The Natural Law and Stoicism, in Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. A. Long, London 1971, 216— 
238. 
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would have rejected the idea of morality as natural law, and so the Stoics were 
innovators not only in terminology. 

Nevertheless, the Stoic theory was an attempt to solve the same problems that 
Plato and Aristotle had tried to solve by appealing to an objective notion of justice, 
and so one can probably best understand what the Stoics did by comparing their 
doctrine with those of their great predecessors. 

Hete, then, I begin my story — with a very brief account of the problems as they 
arose at the time of Socrates and the Sophists. The debate, or rather debates, of the 
fifth century that were conducted with the catchwords vópog (custom, law, 
convention) and bots have often been described, and I don’t want to go through 
them here. As regards the question of law and justice versus nature, there seem to 
me to have been two problems that all subsequent Greek philosophers had to deal 
with: first, the problem of objectivity, and second, the problem of congruence (as 
I will call it) or compatibility of justice and happiness. The problem of objectivity 
can be set out in a familiar sceptical argument that runs roughly like this: “Nothing 
is by nature just or unjust. For justice is what the law prescribes; but as everyone can 
see, laws differ greatly from one society to another. What counts as right and just in 
one country, may count as wrong and unjust in another. So there can be no 
universally valid, objective answer to the question, ‘What is just?’ Justice will be a 
matter of custom or convention, depending upon the consensus of a community” 
(cp. Plato, 777. 172B; Lg. X, 889E). This argument was considered as a threat to 
morality because the fact that the law — and hence, it seemed, justice — was based on 
human conventions, man—made and also changeable by man, appeared to make it 
less binding and more or less arbitrary. Philosophers who wanted to maintain that 
there could be a correct or incorrect answer to the questions of right and wrong 
independently of arbitrary conventions would have to show that justice is not 
simply what existing laws prescribe, but that there are universally applicable 
standards of right and wrong — or, as one would have put it at the time, that some 
things are “by nature” (QO6&1) just or unjust. The words “natural” or “by nature" 
were used in this context to refer to the nature of the thing itself, I think — 
something would be just by nature if it were just always and in all contexts, that is, 
absolutely and not relatively. This, then, is problem number one. 

The second problem is perhaps best exemplified by the notorious argument of 
the Sophist Antiphon (DK II 87, fr. B44A, pp. 346.6ff.). Justice, he says, consists in 
obeying the laws of one's community. But those laws often prescribe conduct that 
interferes with one's own interest. Thus it will be most profitable for the individual 
to obey the law in public in order to avoid punishment, but to break it in private 
whenever that seems to be to one's advantage and one can be sure not to be found 
out. This will be best because what is good or useful for one is a matter of nature, 
so any harm suffered through compliance with the law will be real harm, whereas 
the law is based only upon convention, and so no real hatm will result from 
breaking it apart from the sanctions imposed upon those who are caught. 
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More famous, but less perspicuous, is probably Plato's version of the same 
problem in Callicles' speech in the Gorgias (483A7—484C3). This may actually 
contain the first historical occurrence of the Greek phrase vog tfjg QOGEOG 
(law of nature, 483E6), but decidedly not in the sense that became current 
afterwards. In his rejection of the common conception of justice as obedience to 
law, Callicles appeals to an alleged “law of nature” to show that the stronger should 
rule over the weaker. His appeal to this higher law is quickly deflated when Socrates 
points out that going by this rule, Callicles should accept that the many (who are 
collectively stronger) should rule over the individual (488D). I take it that the 
expression VOMOG tfjg pboswe is used by Plato as an intentional paradox, almost 
a contradiction in terms. Instead of opposing law or convention to nature, as usual, 
he has Callicles oppose the law of nature to that of human cities. But there is no 
indication that this alleged law of nature provides objective standards of morality, 
and in fact Callicles quietly drops this way of stating his case in the subsequent 
argument.’ 

The challenge that arises out of this argument is, of course, to show that justice, 
whether described as obedience to law or as “having equal shares” (Gry. 488E) or 
as “neither doing nor suffering injustice” (/bid.; cp. Rep. 359A), does not interfere 
with an individual’s happiness. These two problems set the task for subsequent 
theories of morality. Note that in describing the contrasts made between law and 
nature we have already introduced two different senses in which justice could be 
said to be natural: one in the thesis that some things or ways of acting are just by 
nature, that is, objectively and absolutely right; the other in the thesis that justice is 
natural for human beings, that is to say, compatible with or a part of a good human 
life. These are not obviously and intrinsically related, but as a matter of fact ancient 
theories of natural justice or natural law have attempted to support both — which 
probably accounts for some of the many interpretations of the word “natural” 
noted before. 

Passing over Socrates for the moment, I will now briefly describe Plato’s and 
Atistotle's solutions to the problems of objectivity and congruence — their theories 
of natural justice — and then contrast these with the Stoic doctrine of natural law. 

Plato’s solution to the problem of objectivity is given, of course, by the theory 
of Forms. The Form of justice is precisely the one thing that is common to all that 
we describe as just — institutions, persons, or actions, and it is also what provides 
the standard to which we must refer in judging the rightness of conduct as well as 
of legislation. This settles the question whether there is anything that is just by its 
own nature. But notoriously Plato does not give us a definition of this Form in the 
Republic; instead, he offers his models of a just city and a just soul, thereby also 


? Plato uses the usual formulation in Lge. X 890A (Kate @vo vs. KATE vópov). I cannot see that 
either Antiphon or Callicles are advocating the idea that human laws should be modelled on nature's, 
and so — contrary to some scholars — I also do not see them as precursors of the later natural law 
theory. 
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answering the second problem, which is the leading question of the Republic. Plato 
tries to show that the state of the soul — or of the city — he identifies as justice is such 
that it will be impossible for the city to survive, or for the individual to lead a 
satisfactory life, without it. Justice is described as that state of soul or city in which 
its parts are arranged in the right hierarchical order and fulfill their separate 
functions well; a condition comparable to health in the body, which is clearly 
needed for its well-being. Similarly, then, justice will be necessary for the good life 
of a city or a person. 

What Plato describes as justice in the city or soul is so far removed from 
ordinary conceptions of justice as lawful conduct that it has become a puzzle for 
commentators why Plato assumes, as he explicitly does (Rep. 442E—443B), that the 
just person will be just in the usual sense of not harming others, keeping promises, 
etc. Plato’s answer would be, I believe, that the just person — the perfectly just one, 
at any rate — will also be just in the ordinary sense because he knows what the good 
is (having reached knowledge of the Form), and hence also that the order of the 
good city will include laws prescribing just conduct in the usual sense, this being 
necessaty for the stability of the city. 

Now since the rulers and legislators of Plato's ideal city will be guided by their 
knowledge of the Forms, should we perhaps conclude that the Form of justice is 
something like an eternal code of law, which the rulers will try to copy and hand 
down to their subjects in the city? I think not — and there is good evidence to show 
that Plato did not think so. When he comes to describe the expertise of the good 
ruler in the PoZicus (a dialogue certainly later than the Rep.), he explains at great 
length that the rule of law can only be a second best compared to the rule of a 
person who knows what will be good for the city and its inhabitants. This is so 
because the law will necessatily be general, whereas what is good or useful in a 
particular case may vary with the circumstances. As a good doctor will primarily try 
to achieve health, and will not feel bound by the therapeutic guidelines when he 
sees that a particular patient needs a different kind of treatment, so the best ruler 
will not feel bound by the written law if he sees that the best course of action on a 
given occasion goes beyond what the law prescribes (P/4. 293E-297B). It seems 
clear that Plato sees justice as a state of affairs to be brought about by a good 
government, and this state of affaits cannot be expected to result from sttict 
compliance with an unchanging set of laws. 

It is true, of course, that Plato later gave up the suggestion that the best ruler of 
a state would be a philosophical expert rather than a written code of law. However, 
this was not because he changed his mind about the relation of the law to justice, 
but simply because he recognized that no human being could acquire and keep the 
kind of insight and motivation he expected from his ideal rulers. The complaint 
about the inherent weakness of any law, its generality, is repeated at Leg. X, 875A— 
D: “Hence we must choose the second best, order and law, which does see and take 
notice of what holds for the most part, but cannot provide for all cases" (875D 3— 
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5). It would seem that for Plato laws have the kind of status that rules have in 
utilitarian theories! — they are always just rules of thumb since the actual standard 
of rightness is the result to be achieved, and this will inevitably require an indefinite 
numbet of exceptions to the rules. 

I conclude that Plato does indeed hold that there is an objective, “natural” 
standard of justice; but he decidedly does not believe that this standard is given by 
anything that could be called natural law. The same is true, I believe, of Aristotle, 
who accepted, with very slight modifications, Plato's view of the inherent weakness 
of general rules (cp. Po/ III 14, 1286a 7-16). He argues in the EN (V 10, 11372 31— 
1138a 3) that the truly just person who has practical wisdom will also possess 
émietketa (equity or decency), which is a necessary corrective of the standards of 
justice set by the law alone. That 1s to say that, as for Plato, true justice will consist 
in acting in such a way as to achieve a good result, vaguely defined by Aristotle as 
the *mean" or adequate amount, for example, in distributions of wealth, or 
honours, ot burdens; and a set of general rules is by itself not sufficient to guarantee 
that result. 

Aristotle's solutions to the two traditional problems of objectivity and congru- 
ence are different from Plato's, but they also do not use the notion of morality as 
natural law. 

As regards the question of natural justice, Aristotle insists, against the relativist, 
that it is not true that what the law prescribes varies completely arbitrarily from one 
society to another. There is a common core of laws, often unwritten, that can be 
seen to be part of any legal system — those laws that forbid murder and fraud, for 
example — and these laws prescribe what is naturally just in the sense of being a 
necessary part of the order of any human community (EN V 7, 1134b 17—30). But 
this view, that some laws ate natural in that they prescribe what is naturally just (Rhet. 
I, 1373b 1-18), should not be confused with the theory that there is a natural 
system of law that defines right conduct. 

Aristotle obviously also held that the practically wise or decent person's deci- 
sions would be objectively tight, though they do not result from the application of 
fixed rules. I suspect that the tantalizing vagueness and apparent circularity of 
Aristotle’s theory of practical wisdom — roughly, the good person will always 
choose the mean appropriate for us, and the mean is what the good person would 
choose — is due to his interpretation of the Platonic objection to general rules. 
Aristotle does say that the rulers will need to know the “general account” also 
(kaOdA0v Adyoc, Pod III 15, 1286a 16-17), but he seems to find it more important 
that the practically wise person will have the capacity to see what is right in an 
individual case, and this cannot be derived from general rules. So he spends little 
time elaborating what the “general account” would be, apart from saying that the 


* Fora lucid description of this conception of rules, see J. Rawls, Two Concepts of Rules, Phil. Rev. 64, 
1955, 3-32. 
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laws of a city will be good if they prescribe conduct in accordance with the virtues, 
ie. those excellences of character that belong to a fully developed and well- 
functioning rational agent.? 

On the second point, the relation of justice to happiness, Aristotle claims, of 
course, that right conduct towards others must be patt of the best human life 
because humans are essentially social (“political”) animals, so that they cannot live 
a good and fully human life unless they possess the virtue that will make them act 
in the ways necessary for the well-functioning of a community; and this includes 
obedience to the community’s laws, if the city is a good one (Pod I 2, 1253a 29-39). 
So justice is natural for us because it is a human virtue; but this virtue does not seem 
to be defined by reference to any natural law. 

I hope I have said enough to substantiate my point that both Plato and Aristotle 
are rather far from endorsing anything like the conception of a natural law — the 
idea that morality can be represented as a system of rules, and the virtue of justice 
defined as the disposition to abide by those rules. 

Let me now turn to the Stoics, and thereby, finally, to the theory of natural law. 

The Stoics saw themselves as followers of Socrates, not Plato — a distinction 
that it would have been easier to make at a time when there were many other 
“Socratic” writings around besides Plato’s dialogues. But they had, of coutse, also 
read Plato and Aristotle, and were aware of the difficulties these philosophers had 
found with Socratic ethics. The Stoic theory, I think, was meant to be a revised 
version of Socratic moral theory, one that could be defended against Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s objections. Could Socrates, then, perhaps be seen as the first author or 
at least precursor of a doctrine of natural law? The early Platonic dialogues do not 
seem to indicate this. Socrates is nowhere made to face the problem of objectivity, 


$ Despite the promising opening chapter of EN VI (1138b 15-34), Aristotle never explains what is the 
“sight reason" (6p0dc Aóyoc) that enables the man of practical wisdom to find the mean. He may 
have thought that since general rules cannot guarantee right action, there could be no general account 
of this either. If so, he was probably wrong, for even if general rules cannot guarantee the right result, 
it does not follow that there could not be a general description of it. After all, the superior knowledge 
of the Platonic ruler that entitles him to correct or ignore the law would presumably itself be general 
knowledge. The occasional mismatch between rules and desired results cannot be explained by saying 
that rules are general, results are not. It is rather that there may be indefinitely many ways of reaching 
a correct result, so that the method that works in most cases, and is therefore laid down as a rule, may 
not work under unusual circumstances. Exceptions to the rules will be justified if it turns out that 
some non-standard procedure is more likely to lead to success. 

The weakness of the law, then, derives not from its generality sout court, but rather from the fact that 
there often is no unique method for reaching a good or just outcome. Neither knowledge of general 
rules nor general knowledge of what would be a good result will be sufficient to provide the diagnostic 
capacities of the man of practical wisdom to which Aristotle appeals — the ability to foresee the 
consequences of a particular course of action and hence to decide what should be done in a given 
situation. This seems to be a capacity to correctly apply general knowledge. But the fact that different 
courses of action may be advisable in different cases does not show that the standard of rightness itself 
varies with the circumstances. 
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directly, but itis clear that he must have believed in some objective and in this sense 
natural standard of justice. This is implicit in his search for the one factor that is 
common to all cases of justice (or of piety, courage, beauty, etc.) and that is 
expected to provide a basis for judgements of tight and wrong. The problem of 
congruence is of course raised and discussed in the Gorgias, but apart from the fact 
that the defense of justice in this dialogue may already be more a Platonic 
elaboration of Socratic views than historically Socratic docttine, no attempt is 
made there to appeal to anything like a natural law as a basis for real justice and the 
good life in Socrates’ sense. Quite the contrary, as we have seen — the expression 
*law of nature" is used to mark the contrast between obedience to law and the 
alleged ideal of a naturally good life. 

However, there is one chapter in Xenophon's Memorabilia (IV iv) that might at 
first sight look more promising. In a dialogue with the Sophist Hippias Socrates is 
ostensibly defending the thesis that “the just is (identical with) the lawful" (tò 
vópuov). But on a closer look the passage turns out to be disappointing. What 
Xenophon has to offer in support of Socrates' alleged definition of justice are in 
fact arguments to support the quite different thesis that it is just and beneficial to 
obey the law of one's city — a thesis that is defended with much greater depth and 
subtlety in Plato's Cte. One wonders whether Xenophon might have confused 
the proposition that lawfulness is just (tò vóputov doti ôikarov) with a defini- 
tion (“the lawful is the just"), as some of Socrates’ interlocutors would be apt to do 
in the early Platonic dialogues. Next (IV iv 19—25), without explaining the connec- 
tion, Socrates is made to introduce the so-called unwritten laws — laws that hold in 
all cities at all times, as he and Hippias agree. They also agree that those laws must 
have been given by the gods, not human legislators. Socrates then proceeds to 
support this by further arguments. But what is then presented as the conclusion is 
again a non sequitur — Socrates moves from the premiss that the gods will legislate 
what is just to the claim that “for the gods too" (¢bid. 25) the just and the lawful are 
the same. Of course, the argument can only show that it is just to obey the divine 
law, not that justice can be defined as obedience to either human or divine law. 

Still, the idea of a universally valid divine law seems to offer a promising solution 
to the problem of objectivity, and in fact historians have sometimes simply 
identified those “unwritten laws" with what later came to be called natural law, and 
hence concluded that the concept of natural law was current even before the time 
of the Sophists.° This is moving too fast, however. First of all, one will of course 
need some explanation of how the divine law came to be called natural law, and 
secondly, a philosopher (even if not the non-philosopher Xenophon) writing after 
Plato's Exthyphro should have been aware of the difficulty of moving from “the 
gods legislate what is just” to “justice is what the gods legislate.” Presumably the 
gods prescribe what they do prescribe because it is just; but then it can’t be right to 


5 E.g. R. M. Pizzorni, V Diritto Naturale dalle origini a S. Tommaso d' Aquino, Roma, 1978, pp. 19, 20. 
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define justice as “what is prescribed by the gods" (cp. Euth. 10A—11A). If one 
wants to define justice in terms of some objective, universal law, one will have to 
meet this objection. Socrates, then, can hardly be regarded as the precursor of Stoic 
doctrine in this respect. What the Stoics tried to devise were in fact new answets to 
the two problems of objectivity and congruence; answers that Socrates had not 
explicitly provided, but that were to fit into the framework of the Socratic theory of 
virtue as a craft. Socrates apparently held that virtue could be defined as knowledge 
of good and evil, and that this knowledge was a necessary — perhaps the only 
necessary — constituent of a good human life. But as far as we can see, he never 
arrived at the definitions of good and evil he was looking for; definitions that 
should, if Socrates was right, have shown both what the standards of right conduct 
are and how it is that knowledge of good and evil will lead to what we ordinarily 
think of as just conduct towards others. It seems, in fact, that this theory was in 
danger of becoming circular — I suppose, at any rate, that Plato had Socrates or 
some contemporary Socratics in mind when he complained (at Rep. 505B-C) about 
people who say that the good is knowledge (ppóvnoto), and then when asked 
what knowledge, have no other answer than “knowledge of the good.” Now the 
Stoics wished to defend the Socratic doctrine of virtue as knowledge of good and 
evil, but they certainly were not willing to adopt the Platonic account of knowledge 
of the good — knowledge of the Form of the good. It is at this point, I think, that 
they introduced their theory of the natural law. 

They argued that knowledge of the good is knowledge of nature, and that 
nature’s goodness consists in the rational order displayed most conspicuously in 
the harmony and regularity of the parts of the cosmos, their motions and their 
interaction. According to the Stoics, the universe — Nature as a whole — must be 
considered to be organized and ruled by a divine reason, which produces the 
hatmony and order we can observe. Since Nature is the best thing there is, its 
goodness — perfect rational order — is the only thing that, according to the Stoics, 
can be called good without qualification (cp. Cic. Fin. III 21; Seneca ep. 124.14). 
Knowledge of the good thus turns out to be, more precisely, knowledge of the 
rational order of nature. And since this order was assumed to have been created by 
a divine reason, its rules could also be conceived of as laws given by a divine 
legislator. 

Now of course this theory of nature as a rationally organized whole goes beyond 
anything Socrates ever said,’ but it could be used to defend his view of virtue as a 


7 Several critics have pointed out to me that my preoccupation with discovering the origins of natural 
law theory in the development of ethics has led me to neglect the antecedents of Stoic thought in Pre- 
Socratic or Platonic cosmology. There is no denying, of coutse, that much of Stoic cosmology, and in 
particular the idea of a rationally ordered universe, goes back beyond Socrates. The most striking 
anticipation might seem to be Heraclitus’ fr. B114 (DK I p. 176): “Speaking with understanding they 
must hold fast to what is shared by all, as a city holds to its law, and even more firmly. For all human 
laws are nourished by the divine one. It prevails as it will and suffices for all and is more than enough” 
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kind of knowledge. For the Stoics went on to argue that a good human life, being 
the life of a rational creature, will have to be organized in accordance with the 
perfect order of the universe. Knowledge of the laws of nature will make one 
capable of organizing one's life so as to exhibit the orderliness that will make it a 
good life. Since happiness consists precisely in leading a good life, the Stoics could 
then even define the good for man as living in agreement with nature. 

Goodness, accotding to this theory, lies in rational order and regularity, and 
hence there can be no question of these rules being only imperfect prescriptions 
designed to produce a state that is good. It is not, as Plato (or even Socrates) had 
thought, that the gods prescribe certain ways of acting because they lead to a just or 
good result — rather, the rightness of conduct can now be seen to consist precisely 
in its conformity to the order created by divine reason, and indeed what is right or 
good is so, in a way, because it is prescribed by the gods. 

Now all this is of course still far away from an account of what we, or the 
Greeks, would have called virtue or justice. In order to substantiate their claim that 
following the laws of nature is what one would recognize as moral virtue, the Stoics 
had to show that nature, as they put it, "leads us to virtue" (DL VII 87), that is, that 
nature’s laws prescribe the kind of conduct one would recognize as just and 
virtuous. 

It has often been thought that all the Stoics had to say about the content of 
nature’s law was that it prescribes for human beings to be guided by reason. But this 
can hardly be sufficient to show that following nature will result in virtuous 
conduct. At the very least the Stoics would have to argue, not assume, that virtuous 
conduct is the only rational way to organize one’s life. In fact, I think, the Stoics, or 
at any rate Chrysippus, had a better answer. Having established — let us assume — 
that goodness consists in the rational order of nature, they proceeded to deduce the 
content of nature’s laws for human beings from observation of the apparent 
purposes nature had followed in making man the kind of creature that he is. (This 
teleological approach solves the problem of distinguishing between normal behav- 
ior — what most people are likely to do — and “natural” or right conduct — how 


(tt. Ch. H. Kahn, in The Art and Thought of Heraclitus, Cambridge 1979, p. 43, with one modification). 
Obviously, the attempt to base morality on cosmology requires a certain kind of cosmological theory, 
and in this respect the Stoics had important and influential predecessors. But I would still want to 
insist that the conception of natural as opposed to human or conventional law, which is meant to 
address the problem of objectivity, originated with the Stoics (not to mention their attempt to define 
the good in terms of cosmic order, and thereby to solve the problem of congruence — a project that 
was not generally taken over by the natural law tradition). 

It is not clear what Heraclitus meant by saying that human laws are “nourished by" the divine one. 
But I doubt that one should read more into this than the thought that the order of a city, its legal 
system, is but a weak, particular case, or perhaps an analogon, of a wider and stronger cosmic order. 

This is still far from the claim that moral or legal rules can be derived or measured against natural, 
objective rules. Tentatively, then, I would say that the elements for a natural law theory could be found 
in the cosmological tradition; the theory itself was not there. 
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nature intends human beings to behave.) Chrysippus argued that following nature 
will consist in pursuing two primary impulses that nature has given to human 
beings — the impulse towards self-preservation and the impulse towards sociability. 
The first will lead one to seek out and acquire things needed for survival, but also 
presumably for the full development of one's innate capacities; the second is 
considered to be the foundation of justice as an other-regarding virtue, and leads to 
cating for one's children and family first of all, but then ultimately for the welfare 
of all other human beings as well. Concern for oneself and concern for other 
rational beings is supposed to resultin a regular and orderly pattern of conduct that 
will exhibit the kind of harmony that accounts for the goodness of the universe as 
a whole. Obviously, a lot of filling in will be needed to arrive from those two 
fundamental tendencies at a detailed set of rules of morality. For example, one 
needs to set out in detail what things will be needed for self-preservation or self- 
development, and what is required by concern for others. Also, it seems fairly clear, 
at least from a modern perspective, that the two primary impulses might lead to 
conflicts: what if what I try to do to preserve or develop myself turns out to involve 
actions that will harm rather than benefit my neighbors? How can one show that 
my concern for others will appropriately limit what I do to promote my own 
welfare? It is not clear that observation of nature will provide an answer to these 
questions — and in fact it seems that when the Stoics were challenged to give a reply 
that would show how following nature does lead to just and virtuous conduct in 
cases of conflict, they found themselves in considerable difficulties. But I cannot 
try to pursue these further questions here. 

Instead, let me return to my initial question — why was the theory of natural law 
introduced, and what problems was it meant to solve? I hope that this sketchy 
account may be sufficient to show that it does indeed offer a reply to the two 
problems about justice set out at the beginning. It offers a solution to the problem 
of objectivity by appealing to nature as setting standards that are independent of 
human conventions or beliefs. It also offers a solution to the problem of congru- 
ence by claiming that happiness, ot a good human life, will be achieved precisely by 
organizing one's life in accordance with the rational pattern provided by nature. 
Both these solutions are very different from the ones given by Plato and Aristotle. 
The difference can perhaps be described like this: while Plato and Aristotle start 
from the notion of justice as a good or right state of affairs, or action apt to produce 
such a state, and then describe good or just laws as necessarily imperfect prescrip- 
tions about how to achieve such a good state, the Stoics begin with the notion of 
goodness as rational order and regularity, and then define virtue and just conduct 
in terms of obedience to the laws of nature. This Stoic theory is, I believe, the 


ê This does not mean that the Stoics thought they could produce a set of moral rules that would admit 
of no exceptions. Indeed, as Professor Inwood pointed out in his comments, the Stoics were quite 
awate that rules of conduct will be subject to exceptions under unusual circumstances. Hence their 
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historical ancestor of modern “deontological” conceptions of virtue as obedience 
to the unchanging moral law. And the peculiar features of the Stoic theory of 
nature also prefigure, at least, most of the various other forms that the doctrine of 
natural law came to assume in the course of its long history. Many of them can be 
seen as versions of the Stoic doctrine that use just one of the many attributes of 
nature as conceived by the Stoics. Thus, for example, nature is rational — hence one 
can claim that the natural law is the law of reason. Nature is also divine — so the 
Christians could take over the doctrine by supposing that the natural law must be 
identical with God's commandments. Finally, the contents of Stoic natural law are 
derived from fundamental tendencies of human nature, and so the natural law 
could also be represented as a law of human nature — which led to the charge of 
confusion between descriptive and normative laws raised by the nineteenth- 
century utilitarians. The charge is unjustified as far as the Stoics are concerned, for 
it is only the content, not the prescriptive force of the natural law that is derived 
from observation. 

It is no surprise, then, given this kind of origin, that the natural law can be called 
natural in many ways... . 


belief that only the sage who knows when and where an exception is justified will achieve perfect 
virtue. (The last passage he mentions, Plut. Stoic. repugn. 1037E, however, seems to me to be concerned 
with the correct application of rules rather than with exceptions.) But those exceptions would not be 
seen as infringements of rules. Rather, if I understand the Stoics aright, they would be justified by 
appeal to higher-order rules. That is to say, exceptions occur, according to Stoic theory, when there 
is a conflict of rules, and in such cases one needs some order of priority among rules to decide which 
rule should override which other. In contrast to Plato and Aristotle, then, the standard of rightness 
will still be conformity with the law of nature, not some state of affairs to be brought about by correct 
action. 
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Following nature: A study in Stoic ethics 


The following rather lengthy piece is a revised version of tbe Nellie- Wallace lectures I give at Oxford 
University in the spring of 1984. My aim in this series of six talks was to put together an outline of Stoic 
ethics that would permit an audience of non-specialists to see some of the connections between the notorious 
bits of Stoic doctrine with which — or so I assumed — most of us are familiar. For example, most 
philosophers or classicists will have heard that the Stoics believed the universe was governed by a divine 
reason, identified with nature; that they defended the view that virtue is the only good, and that the 
virtuous person would be free from all emotion. But I thought that it was not so clear, given our 
fragmentary sources, how these doctrines hang together, and so I tried to offer a more or less historical 
sketch of the development of Stoic ethics as one way in which the pieces of the puzzle could be put together. 
The first five chapters can I think be read as a continuous account of Stoic theories about the goal of life 
and of morality; the last one deals with “freedom from emotion,” picking up what is perhaps the most 
striking feature of Stoicism. 

I am aware of the fact that a lot has been written on all these topics since 1984, and that it is now 
much easier, thanks to the sourcebook of A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley (The Hellenistic 
Philosophers, Cambridge, 1987), to find one’s way through the bewildering array of sources for 
Stoic doctrine. I have not attempted to deal with all these contributions— partly for lack of time, but also 
because I hope that a concise sketch might still serve a purpose distinct from a more detailed scholarly 
treatment: either as a kind of introduction or to provoke discussion. 


1. WHY IS IT GOOD TO FOLLOW NATURE? 


The moral theories of the Hellenistic schools ate presented to us in the 
doxographic sources as being based, like Aristotle’s ethics, on an account of the 
goal of life. The thesis that there is such a goal, argued at some length by Aristotle 
in Nicomachean Ethics [EIN] 1.1, and that it is what everybody calls eudaimonia, 
happiness or the good life for man, seems to be taken for granted.’ But an echo of 


The first version of the lectures was written while I held a research scholarship from the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft, whose support I gratefully acknowledge. Since the typescript has been around for 
some time, I have collected so many helpful comments from colleagues and students that it has become 
impossible to remember them all. However, I should like to register my special debts to Julia Annas and 
Tony Long for encouraging me to publish the lectures; to Michael Hardimon, Donald Morrison, and 
Jennifer Whiting for discussing most of the material with me in the fall of 1985, and to Mary Mothersill 
and Heda Segvié for a new set of comments in the summer of 1990 that helped me through the revision. 


! For some discussion of this thesis and its implications, see my “Greek Ethics and Moral Theory” 
(ch. 8, this volume). 
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discussions about this point can perhaps be discerned in the Stoic definitions of the 
term Zels. The Stoics defined the end as “what all actions in life are appropriately 
referred to, while it itself is not referred to anything else” (Stobaeus [Stob.], Eclogae 
[ecl] II 46. 5-7), and also as “the ultimate aim of desire, to which everything else is 
referred" (ibid, 76.22-23). The word “appropriately” (athekontés) in the first 
formulation brings out what is probably implied by the second as well (since orexis, 
in the strict Stoic terminology, is directed only at the good); namely that the goal of 
life is seen as something that everyone should or ought to pursue, rather than as an 
aim that everyone does in fact pursue. We do not have an official Epicurean 
definition of the term /e/os, but it is probable that Epicurus would have defined the 
end rather as “that for the sake of which we do everything in life” (cf. Diogenes 
Laertius [D.L.] X 128), that is, what we do aim at, rather than what we ought to 
pursue. So the Stoics presumably argued that nature has set a goal for human 
beings that they ought to pursue, while the Epicureans held that the existence of a 
single final aim in all our actions can be established by observation of the natural 
behaviour of human beings. The difference would show up, for example, in 
different explanations of why people are not happy. While the Stoics would say that 
most people are miserable because they do not desire the right sort of things, and 
hence would be unhappy even if they got what they wanted, the Epicureans would 
say that unhappy people do not understand what it is that they really desire, and 
hence do not get what they want. 

Apart from this difference, the reports about the Hellenistic debate begin with 
Aristotle's second question: what constitutes happiness? It is assumed that the rest 
of the theory depends to a large extent upon the answet to this question, as is not 
sutptising, for if ethics is the theory of how we should act and what kind of person 
we should try to be, it is clearly most important to know that to which every action 
should be (or is) referred. As Aristotle put it, “knowledge [of the end] will have a 
great influence on our lives, since, like archers who have a mark to aim at, we will 
be more likely to hit upon what we should" (EN 1.2, 1094a22-24). 

It may be that the impression of uniformity is partly due to systematizing 
tendencies in the doxographers; but it is at least fairly clear that all Hellenistic 
schools — including even the Pyrrhonists, but with the possible exception of the 
sceptical Academy — offered some answer to the question about the end, and there 
is good reason to think that they took this to be the foundation of their subsequent 
theories and recommendations. 

The Stoic doctrine about the goal of life is given in a rather bewildering variety 
of versions. The best known of these is presumably the thesis that virtue is the goal; 
but we also get things like perfect rationality, peace of mind (ataraxia), or even 
freedom from emotion (apatheia). There exists, however, one formula that must 
have played the role of Aristotle’s famous definition of the human good in ENI.7 
(1098216), namely homologoumends tei phusei zen, “living in agreement with nature” or 
perhaps “following nature” (akolouthos tei phusei zen, D.L. VII 88). (In the following 
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I shall sometimes use the shorter “following nature,” for the sake of convenience, 
as an abbreviation of the longer official formula.) It is this definition, I think, to 
which one would have to appeal for an explanation as to why certain things should 
ot should not be done, and even why one should lead a life of virtue. If the Stoics 
had an argument for their conception of the human good, it must have led to the 
conclusion that the good life for human beings consists in living in agreement with 
nature. It requires another argument to show that the good life is a life of virtue. 
This second claim should be derived from the thesis that the end is a life in 
agreement with nature, by establishing that such a life must be identical with a life 
of virtue. 

As Aristotle’s ethics is an investigation of virtue and what belongs to it because 
the end is supposed to be a life in accordance with complete virtue, so Stoic ethics, 
I believe, is an investigation of what it is to live in agreement with nature. The first 
question to ask about Stoic ethics would therefore seem to be: why is it good to 
follow nature? 

A complication must here be mentioned right at the start. Stobaeus tells us (e£ 
II 75.11—76.3) that Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, originally defined the 
end simply as “living in agreement" or “living consistently" (Lomologoumends zën). By 
this he meant, according to Stobaeus, "living in accordance with a single harmoni- 
ous principle,” since (as he explained) those who live in conflict (zacbomenós) are 
unhappy. Stobaeus goes on to say that Zeno's successors put in clarifications 
(prosdiarthrountes), holding that Zeno's first formulation was “too short" (elatton 
Ratigoréma), and thus Cleanthes changed the official formula to read homologoumends 
tei phusei en. 

This story about the incompleteness of the first version, though a nice inven- 
tion, is unlikely to be correct. The words homologoumends zen can stand without a 
complement, although the phrase may not be either very colloquial or very elegant 
Greek, and they do not mean the same as homologoumends tei phusei zen. What they do 
mean is brought out by Stobaeus' paraphrase — leading a consistent and coherent 
life, one in which no conflicts occur and that is unified by adherence to a single 
principle. One does not need a reference to nature to make this intelligible. In fact, 
neither of the two formulae seems logically to imply the other. It is evident neither 
that following nature will lead to a harmonious life, nor that consistency and 
harmony could be achieved only by following nature. 

On the other hand, the way in which the two definitions are connected in 
Stobaeus' story indicates that they were intended to express the same doctrine, and 
that there was no serious disagreement between Zeno and his pupils. After all, 
Diogenes Laertius teports (VII. 87) that Zeno himself was the first to use the 


? I use “principle” here to translate the notoriously untranslatable Greek word Aóyog — “reason,” 
“proposition,” “argument,” “principle,” “language,” “speech,” etc. I suppose that a native speaker of 
ancient Greek, if confronted with such a choice of different possible meanings, would often have been 
at a loss. 
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phrase “living in agreement with nature" as a definition of the goal of life. We 
should therefore try to understand why the Stoics might have thought that 
consistency or harmony in one's life is the same as following nature, and see if their 
arguments about the final good can shed some light on this. 

Before I turn to the arguments that have been offered by ancient authors or 
modern commentators as the theoretical basis of Stoic ethics, I should say a few 
words about what might be meant by the phrase “living in agreement with nature.” 
It does not mean, as one might at first be inclined to think, “living naturally” as 
opposed to unnaturally, leading the kind of life that is natural for human beings. 
That contrast would be expressed in Stoic terminology by the phrase kata phusin zen 
(living according to nature), as opposed to para phusin (contrary to nature)? It was 
apparently taken for granted at the time that a good human life would have to be 
natural rather than unnatural in this sense, so that the question about the goal of life 
could also be put more precisely as “what is the goal of a natural human life?" What 
the Stoics meant by agreement with nature is expressed most explicitly in another 
definition of the goal, ascribed to Chrysippus: “living according to one's expeti- 
ence of what happens by nature” (kar empeirian ton phusei sumbainonton zen, D.L. 
VII.87). “Nature” in this case refers to universal nature, as Chrysippus also pointed 
out (¢bid., 88). So the Stoics are telling us that the goal of life, happiness, consists in 
a conscious observation and following of nature’s will.* 

Why should that be happiness for man? I think one ought to realize that it is a 
rather strange suggestion, far removed from the traditional competitors virtue, 
pleasure, or fame — things that were standardly seen as valuable or desirable. Of 
course, the Stoics eventually ended up arguing for a life of virtue; but if they gave 
such prominence to their strange official definition, it must have had a fundamental 
theoretical role. What, then, was the Stoic argument for this doctrine? 

There seem to be only two sources that offer an argument precisely for the 
thesis that the end is a life in agreement with nature, as distinct from arguments that 
purport to demonstrate that the human good is perfect rationality, or virtue — 
namely Cicero (Fin. III. 16-21) and Diogenes Laertius (VII. 86-87). 


3 To keep the distinction clear, I shall use the phrases “according to nature" or “natural(ly)” as 
translations of Kata pbotv. For the terminology see e.g. D.L. VII. 105; Alexander of Aphrodisias 
[AL. Aphr.] De anima [de an.) YI. 167. 18; Stob. ecl. I1.81.3; Cicero [Cic.] De Finibus [Fin] IV. 14-15. 

^ What is the relation between the “natural life" and the life “in agreement with nature"? If it is natural 
for human beings to teach agreement with nature, then agreement must be included in the natural life, 
though not identical with it. One way of seeing the point of the distinction is to consider it in the 
context of human development. A child may lead a natural life in the sense of behaving in the way 
nature has planned for her, but until she comes to realize that she is acting in accordance with nature's 
plan and accepts this as the best way of organizing her life, she will not be living in agreement with 
nature. For more on this distinction see section 5. There is also an illuminating discussion of the 
difference between the natural life and the life in agreement with nature in: N. P. White, "The 
role of physics in Stoic ethics,” Southern Journal of Philosophy XXIII suppl. (1985), 57—74. 

5 One might perhaps add a passage in Epictetus (Dissertationes [Diss.] 1.6.1620) that is not really 
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Like most of the evidence we have, the two passages in Cicero and Diogenes are 
sketchy and incomplete. Their interpretation has, however, been made more 
complicated by commentators who tend not to distinguish arguments by their 
explicit conclusions, and take for granted some of the Stoic identity-theses like 
“living in agreement with nature is the same as living virtuously,” or “virtue is the 
same as perfect rationality.” Perhaps it helps to keep in mind that we should 
concentrate on the concept of agreement with nature and not on any of those other 
descriptions of the end. 

I begin with a brief analysis of the Cicero passage because it seems to be the 
source of the most influential standard account of Stoic ethics. Cicero ostensibly 
bases his argument about the goal of life on the famous Stoic theory of natural 
concern (oikeiðsis), according to which all animals, including humans, are endowed 
by nature with an instinct for self-preservation. That is, more precisely, they 
are born with some not very articulate conception of their own selves, or 
their “constitution” (sustasis), and they are inclined to care about it. This instinct 
enables them to recognize and pursue things needed for self-preservation, 
and to recognize and avoid things that might lead to their destruction. Thus 
their lives can be seen to be regulated by the overall goal of keeping them- 
selves alive and healthy and, at least in the case of humans, by the inclination to 
use and develop their various capacities. As a human being matures, she comes 
to recognize more and more things as belonging to her (e/&e/2) or being in 
accordance with her nature (Rata phusin), and as she follows the rule of taking 
what accords with her nature, rejecting what goes against it, her conduct even- 
tually comes to exhibit a regular pattern that is, according to Cicero, consentaneum 
naturae (Fin. YII 20), in agreement with nature. The details of this development are 
obscure, but this need not concern us at the moment. The next step is crucial: when 
a person has reached this stage, she comes for the first time in her life to understand 
“what really deserves to be called good" (quod vere bonum possit dici, Fin. III 21). She 


meant to state an argument, but mentions “conduct in harmony with nature" (obud@vOV 

dieLayoyny tH $0061) alongside contemplation @e@ptca) and “following up the consequences” 

(napa.xor0b87 016) as one of the functions of reason. 
5 The classical statement of this view is in M. Pohlenz, “Die Oikeiosis,” in: Grundfragen der stoischen 
Philosophie, Göttingen 1940, 1—47. The most recent versions of this interpretation, quite different 
in detail but assuming the same strategy of argument, are B. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early 
Stoicism, Oxford 1985, ch. 6, and T. Engberg-Pedersen, “Discovering the good,” in: M. Schofield and 
G. Striker (eds), The Norms of Nature, Cambridge 1986, 145—184. I have discussed the alleged 
“argument from otkeidsis” in more detail in “The Role of Oskeiasis in Stoic Ethics" (ch. 13, this 
volume). The present chapter is an attempt to arrive at a clearer version of the actual Stoic argument 
for the goal of agreement with nature, which was very inadequately sketched in the earlier paper. 
The Greek term seems impossible to translate adequately, as one commentator after the other has 
pointed out. My rendering provides, I hope, an expression that is not all too clumsy nor all too 
misleading. For a detailed discussion of the meaning ofoixeimats see S. G. Pembroke, “Oikeiosis,” 
in: A.A. Long (ed), Problems in Stoicism, London 1971, 114—149. 
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sees what Cicero describes as “the order and, so to speak, harmony of conduct” 
and comes to value such order and harmony above anything she had valued 
before. Thus she arrives “by insight and reasoning" (cognitione ef ratione) at the 
conclusion that the human good, and the reference-point of all action (that is, the 
goal of life) is what the Stoics call homologia, consistency and coherence (Cicero's 
term is convenientia). Cicero's description of this process is vague, but we may 
assume, I think, (1) that “seeing the order . . . etc.” means seeing shat there is a 
certain order and harmony in one's conduct, and (2) that the term | Pozolagia 
refers to this very order. So we can perhaps say that the agent realizes that there is 
some admirable order in her way of acting, and then decides that this is the highest 
good. 

This is as far as Cicero goes. Apparently he thinks he has shown what the highest 
good is, and that it is living in agreement with nature (żbid., 26). Since the regular 
pattern of action has just been described as agreeing with nature, we are probably 
meant to understand that “order and harmony" and “agreement with nature" refer 
to the same thing, though one can hardly say that Cicero explains why this should 
be true. But he offers no further argument, and proceeds to take the Stoic thesis as 
established. 

Now I think it is fairly clear that Cicero has produced no such thing as an 
argument to show that the end is living in agreement with nature. The story he tells 
presupposes that the highest good is order and harmony, but it says nothing about 
why that should be so. For to say that someone realizes that X is the highest good 
is indeed to imply that X is the highest good, but it is not an argument to show that 
what the person allegedly realizes is in fact the case. So Cicero's argument is at best 
incomplete; at worst, it is a confusion, since he presents as an argument for the 
thesis that “order and harmony” are the human good a story that is based upon this 
vety thesis. I think Cicero's account is a confusion; but let me first turn to the 
standard interpretation of the whole passage. 

Since Cicero explicitly tells us that the theory of oz&eiosis is the proper starting- 
point of ethics (Fin. III 16), but does not explain what the insight or reasoning is 
that leads one to conclude that order and harmony are the highest good, commen- 
tatots have looked at other accounts of oikeiðsis to supplement Cicero. The most 
influential text seems to have been a passage from Seneca (Epistulae [Ep] 121. 
14—18), in which Seneca sets out to show that “man is concerned about himself 
not qua animal, but qua rational.” He argues that concern for self-preservation 
takes on different forms according to the stages of human development, and that 
its final stage is concern for a rational being. The “insight” that Cicero mentions 
also comes at the final stage of human development, and so commentators have 
inferred that one comes to realize that one’s true self is reason, and thereafter 
ceases to cate about everything except one’s rationality. 

Now even if it were granted that man’s true self is reason, it would be strange to 
see self-love turn into an exclusive concern for rationality, since presumably one 
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does not cease to be an animal with various other needs that must be looked after 
for the sake of self-preservation. (This is in fact the main objection Cicero 
raises against the Stoic doctrine in Fm IV.) Secondly, and more importantly, 
the ostensible demonstrandum of Cicero’s argument is not that one comes to 
value rationality, but that one comes to value order and harmony above all 
else. Why should love for rationality — one’s own rationality — be the same as love 
for the order and harmony of nature? Pohlenz (Die Stoa, Göttingen 1959, 117) 
suggests that these are the same because, according to the Stoics, reason is the same 
in the universe as in man, and thus concern for one's own rationality is eo ipso 
concern for nature’s rationality; and that can be described as a desire to live in 
agreement with nature. But this seems to me to be a very peculiar argument. First, 
we should at least expect to be told that the developing human being comes to 
believe, at some stage, that his reason is identical with, or part of, universal reason. 
Second, the identity between human and cosmic reason can hardly be more than 
identity in kind, or possibly, since the Stoics supposed reason to be pneuma, some 
sort of airy stuff, an identity in material, as between a glass of water and water in 
general. But concern for my glass of water is not concern for yours, or for the whole 
mass of water in the universe. Why, then, can we equate concern for one’s own 
rationality with concern for the rationality of nature as a whole? So long as there is 
no explicit testimony for it, I should hesitate to saddle the Stoics with this feeble 
reasoning. 

It might seem simpler to argue that concern for one’s rationality implies the 
desire for agreement with nature because it is rational to follow nature. But to do so 
would open up another gap in the argument: why is it rational to follow nature? 
Besides, it seems then superfluous to say that the desire for agreement with nature 
is a form of self-love. We could simply argue that man desires agreement with 
nature because he żs rational, not because he wants to be. And in fact, while Cicero 
says nothing about recognizing one’s true self, he does indicate that it is reason that 
leads one to value order and harmony above all else. Nor does he say that the 
concern for self-preservation takes on a different form at the moment of the 
alleged insight; he seems rather to suggest that self-preservation is replaced as a 
primary goal by the desire for order and harmony, once one has achieved the 
crucial insight about the good. And so we are brought back to the question the 
commentators have tried to answer through the theory of concern for one’s self. 
What is the reasoning behind this insight? It would seem that recognizing oneself 
as a rational being is not enough to explain the exclusive desire for order and 
harmony, or agreement with nature, though reason is apparently needed to arrive 
at the postulated insight. 

The connection between reason and agreement with nature as the goal of 
life recurs in the argument reported by D.L., and I think this might help us to 
see more clearly why the Stoics might have thought that it is rational to follow 
nature. 
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D.L.’s argument starts? from a consideration of how the lives of different kinds 
of living things are organized. Nature herself regulates (o/Aonomez) the life of plants 
and some parts of animal life. Animals besides humans have impulse (/ormé) to 
direct them towards what belongs to them; so for these it is natural to have their 
lives organized (droi&eistba?) by impulse. Rational animals have been given reason 
“in accordance with a more perfect form of management" (kata teleioteran 
prostasian); hence it is natural for them to live by the guidance of reason (kata logon), 
which supervenes as a “craftsman of impulse." From this statement D.L. jumps 
with a rather abrupt “therefore” (diori) to the thesis, “first proposed by Zeno in his 
book On the Nature of Man,” that the end for man is living in agreement with nature. 
Here we find an explicit transition from being rational to following nature. To 
understand the “therefore,” and probably also to understand the insight postulated 
by Cicero, we need an argument to show why agreement with nature must be the 
ultimate aim of a life guided by reason. 

This is the place, I think, where Stoic ethics draws upon Stoic “physics,” that is 
to say, in this case, Stoic theology. According to Plutarch (De Stoicorum repugnantiis 
[St. rep.], 1035C-D), Chrysippus would never begin any treatise on ethics without a 
preface about “Zeus, Destiny, and Providence”; and he used to say that “there is no 
other or more suitable way of approaching the theory of good and evil, or the 
virtues, or happiness (than) from universal Nature and from the dispensation 
(dioikésis) of the universe" (tr. Cherniss). We no longer have any of the prefaces 
cited by Plutarch, but it is not difficult to show, for example from Cicero's account 
of Stoic theology in the second book of his De Natura Deorum [ND], that the Stoics 
were committed to the thesis that the order of the universe is the best possible 
rational order. Hence if it is natural for human beings to be guided by reason, as 
D.L. says, then following nature might be the best way to provide rational order in 
one's life — and this would explain the transition from rationality to agreement with 
nature. 

Let me first set aside an argument suggested by Stoic determinism and graphi- 
cally illustrated by the famous comparison of man’s relation to nature with that of 
a dog tied to a cart (Hippolytus, Phi/osophoumena 21.2). The dog will be better off if 
it follows willingly; if not, it will be dragged along. This suggests that it is rational to 
follow nature because one cannot avoid it, and it might be better to accept the 
unavoidable than to rebel against it. But it seems all too obvious that the dog would 
be better off still if it were not tied to the cart — fatalism is not usually a form of 
optimism. Following willingly can only be best if one is convinced that it is good to 
be led in this way. And this is indeed, I think, what the Stoics would want to argue. 
The key term in the argument reported by D.L., which recurs in the description of 
all three types of lives, is some expression for organization. And the reason why a 


è I assume that the actual argument begins at 86, not 85, as most commentators have assumed. For a 
defense of this view see ch. 13, this volume. 
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rational creature will want to organize its life by living in agreement with nature 
should be that nature's organization provides the best rational order. 

The Stoics argued on a variety of grounds that universal nature must be rational. 
One prominent argument was, for example, that the universe is superior to all its 
patts, including man, but man is superior to the rest in virtue of possessing reason; 
so the universe must possess reason too (ND II. 18ff.). This cosmic reason is what 
organizes and governs the world, as can be seen from the order, regularity, and 
coherence of all its parts; and reason organizes the world in the best way possible 
(NDII.80-81, 86—87). Reason, then, is presented as occupying the highest place in 
the hierarchy of things, and its goodness or superiority is explained in terms of 
order and harmony. Hence I would suggest that the understanding of the good that 
a mature human person reaches, according to Cicero, might consist in realizing, 
not that human beings are essentially rational, but that nature's order is the best, or 
indeed “what really deserves to be called good.” 

Such an interpretation would seem to be confirmed by the fragmentary remains 
of the Stoic theory of the good, mentioned only very perfunctorily by Cicero (Fin. 
IIL35), but set out in slightly more detail in some of Seneca's letters. Cicero 
mentions with approval a definition of the good as “what is perfect according to 
nature” (quod esset natura absolutum— presumably a translation of zo teleion kata phusin). 
I take it that this is a definition of the word “good,” which says that “good” means 
“perfect,” so that a good X is a perfect X, one that is complete in its own nature. 
Seneca uses the same definition in Ep. 76.8—11. But as Seneca points out later, in 
Ep. 124.13, the definition is actually too generous, since it allows us to speak of 
goodness also in respect of plants or irrational animals. These, however, are called 
good only as it were by courtesy ( precario). Real perfection appears only in beings of 
a higher order — those that possess reason, that is, humans and gods. “These other 
beings are perfect only in their own nature, not truly perfect, since they lack reason. 
Only that is (really) perfect which is perfect in accordance with universal nature. 
But universal nature is rational" (Ep. 124.14, cf. also Epict. Diss. II.8.2-3 for the 
point that goodness in the strict sense presupposes rationality). It seems, then, that 
“good” ought to be defined mote narrowly as “perfection of rational nature" — and 
this is indeed a definition independently reported by D.L. (VII. 94: 16 t£Aetov 
KATE LGV AoyiKOD óc AoyikoO). The definition does not tell us, of course, 
what it is that perfects rationality. But there is good reason to think that the good- 
making features are the order and hatmony recognized, according to Cicero, as 
what is truly to be called good. Seneca remarks (Ep. 124.18) that what is good is 
never disorderly or confused (inordinatum aut turbidum). And it is precisely the 
orderliness and coherence of all parts of the universe that makes the world so 
admirable and leads the Stoics to conclude that it must be governed by reason. This 
seems also to be the notion of the good we grasp, again according to Cicero (Fin. 
III 33) and Seneca (Ep. 120.5), by analogy, ascending from things that are easy to 
observe to those that must be grasped with some effort. As there is health in the 
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body, so there is health in the soul, and both are kinds of *good mixture" (cf. Stob. 
ecl. 11.62.20—63.5). Again, what makes us recognize perfect virtue is its “order, 
beauty, constancy, and the harmony of all actions among themselves” (Seneca Ep. 
120.11). “What really deserves to be called good” seems to be the order and 
harmony produced by rational organization, and this is exhibited to the highest 
degree by the organization of the universe. 

One might still ask why it would follow that the rational order of the universe is 
also the best order for a human individual. Could one not try to imitate or 
reproduce nature’s admirable order and harmony in other ways than by adapting 
oneself to what one takes to be nature’s will? It does not seem self-evident that 
what is good for nature as a whole must also be good for each of its parts. But the 
Stoics, of course, denied that there could be a discrepancy, let alone conflict, 
between what is good for the whole and what is good for a part. They claimed that 
nature is not only rational, but also provident and benevolent, so that the best order 
of the universe must eo ipso be the best for each part of the whole (for some most 
emphatic statements of this point see Marcus Aurelius II.3, II.11). 

We can now try to put together the reasoning that should lead a fully developed 
person to the conclusion that the human good must be a life in agreement with 
nature. It would go roughly as follows: First one discovers the order and harmony 
of one’s own natural conduct. Then one realizes that this must be a result of 
rational planning by nature, since real goodness can be found only where there is 
rationality. (This is probably what Cicero indicates by saying that one “grasps the 
notion” — presumably of goodness.) As a rational being one then comes to think 
that the best or only way to bring order and harmony to one’s own life consists in 
following nature. But the final good is the best human life — therefore it must be a 
life “in agreement with nature.” 

The argument does not say anything about impulse or desire. But the end was 
also defined as the ultimate aim of desire; and so one might well ask why it is that 
a creature made to care about its own preservation should eventually come to 
abandon this concern and be interested only in agreement with the rational order 
of nature. I think that the account of human development given by Cicero was 
probably intended to answer precisely this question. It might be useful to remem- 
ber at this point that the Stoics held the end to be what one should desire, not what 
every one of us does desire. The Stoic conception of the end does not arise as a 
natural continuation of one’s concern for self-preservation, but rather as the result 
of one’s reflection upon the way nature has arranged human behaviour in the 
context of an admirable cosmic order. Whether a person will come to have the 
right conception of her final good, and hence the right sort of desire, depends upon 
her ability to reach the stage of reflection that will make her realize what really 
deserves to be called good. This is what she ought to desire, according to the Stoics, 
not only because nature has provided her with reason, but also because it is both 
necessary and sufficient for a happy life. It remains true, as Seneca says (Ep. 
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121.17), that she will desire the good for herself, but her desire for agreement with 
nature will not simply be an enlightened form of self-love. 

If this reconstruction of the Stoic argument is correct, then the foundations of 
Stoic ethics are to be sought, as Chrysippus said, in cosmology or theology, and not 
in human psychology. Perhaps we can now explain the connection between Zeno's 
first definition of the goal of life, "living consistently," and the later official 
formula, *living in agreement with nature." Both can be taken as ways of saying 
what it is to lead a life guided by reason. But while the first mentions only the 
consistency or harmony that should characterize a good life, the second introduces 
the standard that a rational creature would look to in order to achieve a harmonious 
life. To describe the life guided by reason merely as consistent or harmonious 
would be rather vague, and invites the question, to pick up Stobaeus’ explanation 
of the first definition, what the unifying principle might be that produces order and 
harmony. Given the Stoic theory of nature, the answer would be that it is 
agreement with nature's will, or observation of the natural order, that provides 
consistency. Thus one can quite well imagine that Zeno used both versions of the 
definition, not indeed to say the same thing more or less completely, but to explain 
how order and harmony can be attained. 

And I would also say that agreement with nature proved to be the theoretically 
more fruitful and important notion, for, by contrast with the bate appeal to 
consistency, it offers a basis for an account of how one should live by the guidance 
of reason — namely, as Chrysippus expressed it most accurately, by adhering to 
what experience shows to be the natural course of events. If Stoic ethics itself had 
some kind of order and coherence, it was provided, as Chrysippus seems to have 
thought, by the starting point, universal nature and its organization. 


2. CHRYSIPPUS VS. ARISTO: ESTABLISHING ORTHODOXY 


When the polymath and geographer Eratosthenes came to Athens around the 
middle of the third century B.C., he thought he had hit upon a fortunate moment, 
since two great philosophers, Arcesilaus of the Academy and Aristo the Stoic, were 
flourishing in the same place at the same time (cf. I. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta [SVF], Berlin 1903—1906, 1.338). Strabo, who reports this, remarks 
upon Eratosthenes' lack of judgment for thinking of these two as the outstanding 
philosophers of the period — both men who no longer had any followers in his own, 
Strabo's, time — while not even mentioning Zeno and his successors, that is, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus. But of course it is most likely that Eratosthenes' 
impression reflected the actual reputation of the philosophers at his time, and this 
seems to indicate that Zeno's successots were not considered to be very promi- 
nent. 

Chrysippus became head of the Stoa only in 232 .c., though he must have been 
an important member of the school long before; but the establishment of Zeno's 
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school as one of the leading, if not the most important, seems to have been mainly 
due to him. He is credited with defending Stoic doctrine both against criticism 
from the outside and against heresies within the school, and also with providing 
mote systematic foundations for Zeno's views. It was Chrysippus who defended 
the Stoa against the objections of the sceptical Academy (Plutarch, De Communibus 
Notitiis [Plut. Comm. Not) 1059B), and he apparently once and for all eclipsed 
Aristo, who had no more followers after Chrysippus. Now Aristo was himself a 
pupil of Zeno, and considered a Stoic; so the debate between him and Chrysippus 
was an internal affair of the Stoic school, concerning, so it seems, the foundations 
of Stoic ethics. 

Later critics of the Stoa like Carneades, Antiochus, Plutarch, or Galen some- 
times appealed to Aristo’s views in order to argue that Chrysippus’ innovations, if 
such they were, did not represent Zenonian orthodoxy, or that Aristo was more 
consistent than the official Stoa. Thus Cicero, following Antiochus, argues 
throughout book IV of the De Finibus that the Stoics, to be consistent, would have 
either to adopt the view of Aristo, and thus keep their dogma that virtue is the only 
good, or admit that their doctrine did not differ at all from that of the Peripatetics. 
I think that an investigation of the dispute between Chrysippus and Aristo over the 
definition of the goal of life can show why the Stoics would not have wanted to 
follow Aristo, and might serve at the same time to bring out the point of the 
conception of the human good encapsulated in the formula “living in agreement 
with nature.” 

Aristo was one of those Hellenistic philosophers who, like the Cynics, rejected 
all parts of philosophy except ethics.’ He claimed that physics is above us, logic is 
no use, since it does not make us lead better lives; the only topic that concerns us 
is ethics. For this view he could appeal to the authority of Socrates (cf. SVF 
1.351-357). Even ethics he wished to restrict to a very few fundamental principles, 
leaving aside detailed advice for various types of everyday situations as being more 
appropriate for nurses and nannies (Sen. Ep. 94.2). It is not surprising that such a 
man should not accept an account of the goal of life that involved a reference to 
nature and hence depended upon what was then called physics. Aristo declared 
that the goal of life was indifference (adiaphoria) ot, more precisely, indifference to 
what is between virtue and vice, or what is neither good nor bad. We do not know 
how he argued for this thesis. Cicero, who tends to group him with Pyrrho 
the Sceptic, suggests in one place that he might have appealed to ataraxia, the 
kind of peace of mind that allegedly arises from not caring about anything except 
moral character and hence being free from sorrow, desire, and fear (Fin. IV.69: 
“vives . . . magnifice atque praeclare, numquam angere, numquam cupies, 
num-quam timebis"). However that may be, at the moment I wish to look at 


? Aristo's philosophical views and his position among the first generation of Zeno's students are 
discussed in detail in A. M. loppolo, Aristone di Chio e lo Stoicismo antico, Naples 1980. The fragments ate 
collected in SVF I, pp. 73-89. 
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what appears to have been Chrysippus’ main objection to Aristo's doctrine of 
indifference as the goal of life. 

This objection is stated most clearly, I believe, in a passage in Plutarch's De 
Communibus Notitiis (1071F—1072A): 


What would you say is more at odds with the common conception than that people who 
have neither grasped nor got a conception of good, desire the good and pursue it? 
Because you see this is rather the perplexity to which Chrysippus also reduces Aristo, on 
the ground that things (do not provide) for getting the notion of indifference to what is 
neither good nor evil if there has not been a prior notion of the good and the evil, for 
thus the state of indifference would obviously have subsistence prior to itself, if a 
conception of it cannot be had without prior conception of the good, but only itself and 
nothing else is the good. (Tr. Cherniss, Loeb Classical Library, 1976, with modifica- 
tions) 


The introductory sentence seems to be Plutarch's, and it is not quite cleat why 
he thinks it describes the same difficulty as the subsequent argument. It is not even 
clear that what he describes is paradoxical at all, for why should it be absurd to say 
that people desire and pursue something of which they have no conception? Freud 
was certainly not the first to say that some people are ignorant of what they really 
want. To see what Plutarch had in mind, we must look at the argument he 
describes. 

It appears that Aristo, according to Chrysippus, was telling his hearers what the 
good was in terms of the good itself. The /e/os was said to be indifference, which in 
turn was explained in terms of indifference. This seems at least to be the point of 
the argument explicitly attributed to Chrysippus by Plutarch. 

The argument is somewhat elliptically stated, but it is fairly clear that it went as 
follows: 


(1) One cannot get a conception of indifference to what is neither good nor evil 
unless one already has a conception of good and evil. This means, I suppose, 
that one cannot understand the expression “indifference to what is neither 
good nor evil” unless one already understands the words “good” and “evil” 
which occur in it; and that seems uncontroversial. From (1) it is inferred, 
though not explicitly stated, that 

(2) Good and evil must subsist prior to indifference to what is neither. If this does 
not go beyond the first premise, it should say that the notions of good and evil 
must be grasped before the notion of indifference to what is neither good nor 
evil can be grasped.” But, according to Aristo, 


10 That the Greek term used here,bototaaOa, means “be grasped (or graspable) by thought” is shown 
by a later passage in Plutarch (1081F; cf. 1081C, 1066F) in which Chrysippus is reported to have said 
that the past and the future only subsist, but do not exist (Una pev), while only the present exists. 
Also, Sextus Empiricus [S.E.] uses the word npogrivosio804 (to be grasped before) as a synonym 
of npov$sc tva in an argument of the same type, cf. adversus Mathematics [M] XI 186. 
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(3) Indifference and nothing else is itself the good; hence it seems to follow that 
(4) Indifference must subsist prior to itself; which is absurd. 


The schema of the argument is: B is grasped prior to A; A is identical with B, 
hence A is grasped prior to 4, which is absurd. 

What is the force of this argument? Whether it is valid depends, I think, on how 
we ate to take the identity-premise (3), “Indifference and nothing else is itself the 
good.” If this is taken merely to assert that indifference (to what is neither good nor 
evil) and the good are one and the same thing, which might be a contingent fact, 
then the argument is invalid. For the first premise is about conceptions of things, 
the second about the things we have conceptions of; and from the premise that 4 
and B ate identical it does not follow that grasping the notion of A is also grasping 
the notion of B. To use an example suggested by Sextus, writing and exercising the 
skill of writing may be one and the same thing, and yet the notion of writing is prior 
to the notion of exercising the skill of writing. Obviously, the notion of exercising 
the skill of writing is not therefore prior to itself. 

But perhaps the identity-premise should be given a stronger interpretation, 
namely that the notion of indifference is identical with the notion of the good. This 
could not be due to “indifference (etc.)” and “good” having the same meaning, of 
course, but it might be said to hold because, within some theory, the term “good” 
is to be explained or defined by means of “indifference.” In other words, the 
identity-premise might be an explanatory definition or a statement of essence, so 
that to understand, not just the word “good,” but what the good is, is to see that it 
is indifference. This is a stronger sense of “grasping the notion of” something than 
was suggested by the initial example of an expression contained in another 
expression, but it could be applied there too. 

With this interpretation the argument becomes valid. As an objection to 
Atisto's theory, its point would be to show that the theory is circular and uninfor- 
mative, since it defines the good, indifference, in terms of itself. I think that this was 
indeed Chrysippus! point — and furthermore, that he was right, though of course it 
is not likely that Aristo would ever have said anything as blatantly circular as “the 
goal of life is indifference to what is neither indifference nor its opposite." From the 
few things we hear about Aristo’s doctrine we can, however, reconstruct the 
reasoning that would have led Chrysippus to his accusation of circularity. 

According to the sources, Aristo held the following theses: 


(i) The goal of life is indifference to what is between virtue and vice; and 
(ii) The only good is virtue, the only evil is vice. 


Now we can assume without explicit testimony for Aristo that the goal is the 
human good, since this was a presupposition in arguments about the goal of life. 
But if, according to (ii), the only good is virtue, then the human good, indifference, 
must be identical with virtue. That this was indeed Aristo's view is confirmed by 
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Cicero, who lists Aristo among those who held that "living virtuously" (honeste 
vivere) is the goal (Fin. IV 43).!! Supposing that substitutions based on identity are 
permissible, we can already infer the rather circular-sounding proposition that the 
goal is indifference to what is between indifference and its opposite, or, with 
Plutarch, that the good is indifference to what is neither good nor evil. But this 
might be as harmless as saying that medicine is the endeavour to bring about the 
object of medicine, which, for all its obvious uninformativeness, is neither false nor 
implies that we cannot say what medicine is without previously saying what the 
object of medicine (so described) should be. The thesis that indifference is an 
attitude directed towards what is neither itself nor its opposite is reached via the 
premise that indifference is identical with virtue. Now if there were some way of 
explaining what virtue is that did not bring in indifference — if virtue were not defined 
as indifference — then it would be wrong to say that in order to understand what 
virtue is, we must understand what indifference is, and vice versa. So we should 
look at Aristo’s account of virtue. 

According to Galen (De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis [PHP] VII 2.2; SVF 1374) 
Aristo held — with Zeno — that virtue was knowledge of goods and evils, and that 
the four cardinal virtues justice, wisdom, temperance, and courage were this same 
knowledge applied in different kinds of situations. With “goods and evils” we seem 
to get dangerously close to virtue and vice again, given the thesis (ii) that virtue and 
vice are the only good and evil, respectively. However, it still seems possible that 
Aristo might have defined virtue, or the four specific virtues, in some other way, 
e.g. by saying what just, courageous, temperate, ot wise action consists in, given 
certain types of situations like dangers, temptations, distributions, and the like. 

It appears, however, that Aristo quite explicitly and deliberately refused to do 
this. His most famous divergence from what came to be Stoic orthodoxy was his 
rejection of the theory of “preferred” (proegmena) and “dispreferred” (apoproegmena) 
things, the theory that the Stoics used to explain what is appropriate action 
(&athekon). As we have seen before, the other Stoics held, just like Aristo, that virtue 
— understood as agreement with nature — was the only good; but they nevertheless 
admitted that other things could have more or less value depending on whether 
they were more or less in accordance with human nature (kata phusin ot para phusin). 
In order to distinguish this kind of value from the absolute value of virtue, they had 
introduced a terminological distinction, saying that natural things are “preferred,” 
though not good, and unnatural things “dispreferred,” though not bad. Appropri- 
ate action would consist in taking or doing what is in accordance with one’s nature, 
hence “preferred,” and avoiding what goes against one’s nature and hence is 
“dispreferred.” Virtuous action could than be described as doing the appropriate 
action because it is in agreement with nature to do this. If Aristo had accepted this 


11 Strictly speaking, virtue and living virtuously are not the same, but I take it that “virtue is the goal" is 
an abbreviated way of saying that living virtuously is the goal, since the goal — happiness — had to be 
some sort of life. 
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doctrine, he could have used it, perhaps, to explain how the wise person will act in 
the kinds of situation relevant for the different virtues. But Aristo argued, to the 
contrary, that nothing except virtue could be said to be naturally preferable or more 
valuable than other things (SVF I 361 = S.E. M XI 64, c£. Outlines of Pyrrhonism 
[PH] HI 192). So for example health, which was held to be naturally preferred, 
would not be preferable to illness in a situation where some tyrant had decided to 
press into his service, and thereby ultimately to kill, all and only those in good 
health, so that only the sick would avoid his service and thereby also avoid 
destruction. In general, Aristo said, what is to be preferred depends entirely upon 
circumstances ( perisasis), and just as in writing we determine which letter comes 
first by what word we want to write and not by any intrinsic order of preference 
among the letters we use, so what is to be preferred is a question of the given 
situation, not of any natural order of value among the things we opt for or against 
on each occasion. 

Aristo's example — and we have no other — is unconvincing, for it seems pretty 
obvious that the wise man who opts for illness rather than health in such an 
exceptional situation is not preferring illness to health, but rather survival with 
illness to destruction with health; that is, he thinks, quite plausibly, that survival is 
more important than health. Which does nothing to show that health is not in 
general preferable to illness when there is no disadvantage connected with health. 
So this example is not likely to convince anyone that there is no natural order of 
preference among external things or bodily states. In fact, the other Stoics appat- 
ently took care of Aristo’s example by saying that some things are appropriate anen 
peristaseós, when there are no exceptional circumstances — for example, looking 
after one's health — others, such as maiming oneself or throwing away one's 
fortune, only under exceptional circumstances (D.L. VII 109). The analogy of the 
letters has no force by itself and might indeed be rejected as misleading, since there 
is usually only one way of spelling a given word, while there may be many different 
ways of reaching a certain result, even in special situations, and we might well prefer 
one means of action to another apart from the circumstances. 

Aristo, however, insisted upon the total indifference of things “between virtue 
and vice," on the ground that calling some of them "preferred" was equivalent to 
calling them goods, and he like the other Stoics wished to make it absolutely clear 
that nothing but virtue could be a good. Like many later critics, he evidently 
rejected the kind of double evaluation system the Stoics had introduced by saying 
that the “preferred” things were indifferent indeed, of no value with respect to 
happiness, but did in spite of this have different values with respect to impulse, or 
to their contribution to a life in accordance with nature (cf. Stob. ec 11 80.9-13; Cic. 
Fin. YV 47). 

On the other side, Chrysippus argued that declaring all bodily and external 
things to be totally indifferent and valueless would leave the wise man with no 
method for making a selection among them. To which Aristo apparently replied 
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that the wise man would do “whatever came to his mind" or “whatever occurred 
to him." This mysterious doctrine, barely mentioned by Cicero (Fin. IV 43, 69), is 
unfortunately not explained in any other source. But whether we take it, with 
Pohlenz (Die Stoa I 123, II 70), as an appeal to appearances (phainomena) in the 
manner of Pyrrho, or, with Ioppolo (Aristone di Chio, 183) as referring to some 
“tational judgment" of the sage, who simply sees what is the virtuous thing to do 
given the circumstances, it seems clear that we are not given an account of correct 
action. In fact, we might seem to get into another circle here if virtuous action is to 
be defined as what the wise man would do, for the wise man will of coutse be 
defined as the one who knows what is good ot evil. 

This does not mean that Aristo's theory was completely tautologous. After all, 
“indifference” is not the same word as “virtue,” and Aristo could assume that his 
audience would have some conception, albeit not a very precise one, of what was 
meant by such words as “justice,” “wisdom,” etc. So they could understand 
Aristo’s doctrine about the goal of life as telling them that the good and happy 
person would be concerned about nothing but virtue, and thereby perhaps would 
lead an undisturbed life. Chrysippus' charge of circularity would be relevant only if 
one demanded, as Chrysippus probably did, that virtue should not be left unex- 
plained or defined by a list of specific virtues, but should be characterized, for 
example, through some general account of correct action. Chrysippus could 
plausibly argue that a philosophical theory is supposed to explain, rather than 
assume, a conception of what constitutes just or wise or courageous conduct. 
Aristo seems to have thought that there could be no such general account, and 
hence refused to attempt one. Besides, it may never have occurred to him to apply 
to his teaching the standards of theoretical coherence Chrysippus invoked in 
his criticism. But if Aristo’s doctrine were subjected to those standards, then 
Chrysippus' objection would seem to be justified. We cannot explain what indiffer- 
ence to things between virtue and vice should be unless we know what virtue and 
vice are, and as far as Aristo’s theory goes, the only available answers to the 
question of what constitutes virtue and vice are either indifference again, or 
knowledge of good and evil, that is, once again, knowledge of virtue and vice. 
Chrysippus could justifiably argue that Aristo’s theory offers no advice for action 
and hence does not really explain what the goal of life consists in or how it is to be 
attained. Aristo’s mistake was not, as Cicero seems to think, that he held such 
paradoxical views as that it makes no difference whether we are ill or in good health, 
for in a certain sense the orthodox Stoics believed the same — health or illness are 
of no value or disvalue with regard to happiness. What is missing in Aristo’s 
scheme is some rule for correct action that will tell us in each case what will be the 
appropriate thing to do. Now according to Chrysippus that rule was indeed “select 
the naturally preferred things," so that we should, barring exceptional circum- 
stances, generally prefer health to illness. But Aristo could in principle have 
decided to offer as a rule “do whatever will lead to the greatest pleasure,” which 
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does not imply a general ranking of things to be selected, but would have saved him 
from the charge of circularity, though the Stoics woud of course have argued that 
such a rule did not agree with the standard presuppositions about virtuous conduct 
(cf. Cic. Fin. IV 46). Since Aristo to all appearance refused to produce an account 
of virtue or virtuous action in terms other than good and evil, Chrysippus was right, 
I think, to say that his theory was ultimately uninformative. 

But now Plutarch claims, in the paragraphs following the passage just discussed, 
that the same argument could with equal justice be applied to the orthodox Stoics 
themselves. For, Plutarch says, if you ask them “What is good?", they will say 
“Nothing but wisdom" (phronésis); if you then ask “What is wisdom?", they will 
answer “Nothing but knowledge of goods” (Comm. Not. 1072A—B). Both these 
propositions are well attested as Stoic doctrine (cf. Cherniss’ note ad ke. for 
parallels), and so it seems that Chrysippus landed in his own trap — wisdom is 
apparently defined in terms of the good, and the good in terms of wisdom. 

But in this case it is fairly easy to see that the appearance of circularity is 
superficial. Both propositions are orthodox, but the first is not a definition, and so 
it is not true that the Stoics explained the good in terms of wisdom and vice versa. 
Rather, as we saw before, goodness should be defined in terms of the rational order 
of nature, and the human good as agreement with that order. The Stoics could then 
argue, without circularity, that a human being will have attained the goal of life 
when he knows “goods and evils” (that is, I take it, both that the human good is 
agreement with nature, and what things ate good as exhibiting agreement with 
nature), that a person who has this knowledge thereby lives in agreement with 
nature, and hence that a good human life — happiness — is a life of wisdom. 

The proposition that “the good is wisdom” is then not a definition of the good 
in terms of wisdom, but a theorem derived, inter alia, from the more fundamental 
premise that the human good is a life in agreement with nature. A complete 
derivation of this theorem from the “axioms” of Stoic ethics would be quite 
complicated, and I shall only try to give an outline here, as a warning for commen- 
tators who would treat such identity-statements as more or less evident assump- 
tions in dealing with Stoic theory. 

The derivation, then, could go roughly as follows: 


(1) Goodness consists in rational order as exhibited by nature. 

(2) Wisdom is knowledge of good and evil, comprising both knowledge of what 
goodness is, and of which things or actions are good or bad. 

(3) Knowledge of what is good entails acting in a good way." 

(4) The person who has wisdom will act in agreement with nature. (Assuming that 
“acting in agreement with nature” amounts to “exhibiting rational order in 
one’s conduct,” this can be derived from (1), (2), and (3).) 


12 The Stoics, like Socrates, denied the possibility of weakness of will G@knaoia). For their arguments 
on this point see ch. 5 of Inwood's Ethics and Human Action (see n. 6 above). 
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(5) The human good is a life in agreement with nature. 
(6) The human good is a life of wisdom (from (4) and (5)). 


The last line is a more exact statement of what Plutarch compresses into the 
somewhat misleading formulation “the good is nothing but wisdom"? — or if this 
is not so, then one might want to argue that the thesis is not orthodox after all. 

The possibility of such a derivation shows, I think, that Chrysippus’ theory 
could provide what he said was lacking in Aristo's — a non-circular account of the 
object of that knowledge which, according to both Aristo and Chrysippus, consti- 
tutes virtue. Cherniss (in his note (b) on Comm. Not., 1072B, p. 761) points out that 
the ancestor of Plutarch’s argument against the Stoics is to be found in Plato’s 
Republic (505B6—C5), where Plato derides philosophers who say that the good is 
wisdom or knowledge (phronésis), but who, when asked to specify what knowledge, 
have no better answer than “knowledge of good" (phronésis agathon). We know that 
Chrysippus had read Plato, since he wrote a number of treatises against him, and so 
it is not unlikely that he had Plato's argument in mind when attacking Aristo, but 
also that he saw his own metaphysical foundation of ethics as a way of answering 
Plato's objection. 

After Chrysippus, Cicero tells us, Aristo ceased to be taken seriously as a 
philosopher. This is no doubt a slight exaggeration, since Seneca (Ep. 94) shows 
that Aristo’s writings continued to be read, and of course critics of Chrysippus like 
Antiochus, Plutarch, and Galen kept referring to him, though mainly to point out 
that Chrysippus' doctrines were no improvement, or no closer to Zeno's otiginal 
version of Stoicism than Aristo's. But it is perhaps no great compliment to Aristo 
that he was most often cited by people who wanted to claim that Chrysippus was 
just as bad. I suspect, in any case, that Aristo's fame among his contemporaries was 
due mote to his personality and his apparent talent for witty remarks than to his 
philosophical acumen. 

As for Chrysippus, I think we can learn two things from his criticism of Aristo: 
first, that he was indeed concerned about the systematic coherence of Stoic 
doctrine, more so perhaps than Zeno or Cleanthes, trying to provide something 
like an axiomatic structure; and second, that for him at least the doctrine of the goal 
as living in agreement with nature was a conscious attempt to offer an account, in 
non-citcular terms, of what constitutes virtue. 


3. VIRTUE AS A CRAFT 


From the third century B.c. on we find Greck philosophers not only presenting 
themselves as members of schools, but also concerned about the philosophical 


13 Alternatively, one might understand Plutarch as saying that goodness (for human beings) is the same 
as wisdom. In this case, (6) would have to read: “A good life is a life of wisdom,” where “a good life” 
is equivalent to “the human good.” 
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genealogy of their teaching. Both the Stoics and the sceptical Academy claimed 
Socrates as one of their ancestors. But while the Academics emphasized the 
aporetic character of Socrates’ philosophical method, the Stoics were more inter- 
ested in the positive doctrines that sometimes seem to lie beneath the surface of the 
early Platonic dialogues, and were presented more outspokenly in the writings of 
other followers of Socrates. One of the most striking Socratic inheritances of the 
Stoic school is the revival of the doctrine that virtue is a craft. 

The Stoics must have thought that they could overcome the difficulties that had 
led Plato and Aristotle to abandon or criticize this view; and they certainly thought 
that they could say more clearly than Socrates what kind of knowledge would be 
required for the craft — not knowledge of any Platonic Form, but knowledge of 
nature and its order. So they said that virtue was a craft or art of living that produces 
happiness (sechné peri ton bion eudaimonias poittiké, Al. Aphr. de an. 11 159.54). 

Since the evidence for the views of the early Stoics is very fragmentary, we do 
not possess a continuous treatise in which their theory of virtue is introduced and 
defended. Most of what we hear about this topic refers to a debate that took place 
in the second century B.c., when the Stoics came under attack from Carneades, the 
most important of the Academic sceptics." Carneades’ counterpart at the time as 
head of the Stoa was Antipater of Tarsos, whom most doxographers find inferior 
to his very famous critic. I will argue that Antipater was not as weak as people like 
Plutarch would make us believe. But before I describe the controversy between 
Antipater and Carneades, I must try to give a sketch of the specific version of Stoic 
doctrine that Carneades was attacking. 

Although we do not have a precise record of their arguments, it does not seem 
difficult to explain why the Stoics thought that virtue was a craft. While the 
premises of their argument for this claim are perhaps problematic, the argument 
itself is not very hard to find. It would begin presumably with the fundamental 
premise that the goal of life is living in agreement with nature. The next step would 
be a clarification of this formula: living in agreement with nature consists in 
following the pattern of behaviour that nature seems to have provided not only for 
humans, but for other animals as well, namely trying to preserve and perfect 
oneself by selecting the things that accord with one’s own nature, rejecting and 
avoiding things that go against it. "Natural" or “preferred” things (za Rata phusin) 
are those that are needed for self-preservation, like health, strength, intelligence, 
and the means to keep or acquire these, like wealth and reputation; also, the 
company and well-being of others, that is, one’s family first of all, but also the 
citizens of one’s state, and human beings in general. To be rejected would be things 
like illness, weakness, ugliness, poverty, and lack of company. The leading Stoics of 
the second century, Diogenes of Babylon and Antipater of Tarsos, actually defined 


14 T have discussed the debate between Carneades and the Stoics of his time in greater detail in an earlier 
paper, “Antipater, or the art of living” (ch. 14, this volume), with which this chapter overlaps. Hence 
my treatment of the sources here will be somewhat dogmatic. 
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the goal of life as “reasonable selection of things in accordance with nature, and 
rejection of things that are against nature" (cf. SVF III p. 210, fr. 44—46 for 
Diogenes, p. 253, fr. 57—58 for Antipater). (Note that what is said to be the goal is 
the reasonable selection, not the things selected.) 

This way of acting was claimed to be the same as living virtuously, and hence we 
are invited to conclude that a human being will be living in agreement with nature 
precisely if she acts virtuously. This step is clearly very questionable, but I shall for 
the moment assume it without asking how it might be justified. It turns out, then, 
that virtue can be described as a rational disposition in the selection of things 
natural or unnatural. 

According to Stoic psychology, the "governing part" of the human soul 
(hégemonikon), the part that determines how one acts, is reason, and reason alone. 
Now teason is a capacity for discovering the truth, and if it functions as it should, 
it will guide us to pursue whatever it has correctly recognized as being good. There 
are no irrational sources of motivation in the human soul, contrary to what Plato 
and Aristotle had maintained, and so once reason has discovered that the good is 
to be found in the order of nature, it will lead us to act in agreement with nature. 
Knowledge of nature's rules will therefore be sufficient for virtue, since that 
consists in following nature. But knowing the rules and acting accordingly seems to 
be exactly what it means to exercise a craft, and so virtue could also be defined as 
the craft concerned with the selection of things according to nature (Al. Aphr. de an. 
II 161.5-6). 

I do not want to claim that this was precisely the argument the Stoics put 
forward. Certainly the premises could be introduced in a different order, and with 
elaborate justification. Also, there were no doubt auxiliaty arguments in support of 
the theory, e.g. in Chrysippus’ treatise “On expertise and laymanship" (Per technes 
kai atechnias, D.L. VII 202), cited in a list of works on the virtues. For example, one 
feature that would lend support to the classification of virtue as a craft was 
probably the regularity and unfailing correctness that characterize the performance 
ofa craftsman who knows his skill — and also, according to the Stoics, the workings 
of universal nature herself. Furthermore, such a conception could be used to clarify 
the relation between virtue and the things to be selected or rejected: those were, 
according to the Stoics, the materials (bu/A that the virtuous person uses in 
exercising her craft, and thus were prerequisites, but not constituents of the 
virtuous life. But the cote of the Stoic theory was, I believe, the idea that knowledge 
of the tules of nature is necessary and sufficient for attaining the goal of life, 
agreement with nature. 

Carneades’ attack on this theory was focused on the two propositions (i) that 
the goal of life is the reasonable selection of things in accordance with nature, and 
(ii) that virtue is the craft of selecting things in accordance with nature. 

According to Plutarch (Comm. Not. 26, 1070F—1071B), Carneades confronted 
the Stoics with a dilemma: on the Stoic theory, either there will have to be two goals 
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of life, namely the acquisition of the “natural” things on the one hand, and the 
selection itself on the other; or the goal will be distinct from the reference-point of 
all action. Both alternatives were unacceptable for the Stoics. They had defined the 
goal as “that to which all actions in life are appropriately referred, while it itself is 
not referred to anything else”; hence if the reference-point of all action was not the 
goal, we would seem to get the contradiction that this both is — by definition — and 
is not ~by hypothesis — the goal of life. The charge that there were two goals could 
of course have been avoided by saying that the combination of the two was the 
ultimate end, as some philosophers were, for example, prepared to combine virtue 
and pleasure (Cic. Fin. II 34—35). But the Stoics wanted to hold that success in 
getting the natural things is irrelevant to happiness — that is precisely the point of 
saying that the reasonable selection is the goal, not the things selected. So they had 
to insist on a single goal that can at the same time be seen as the reference-point of 
all action. 

The argument that leads to the dilemma is set out, I think, by Plutarch (Comm. 
Not 27, 1072C—D) and Alexander of Aphrodisias (de an. II 167. 13ff), and 
proceeds as follows: A selection can be called reasonable only if it aims at some goal 
that is either identical with or contributes to the goal of life. But according to the 
Stoic theory, the acquisition or possession of the natural things is not the goal of 
life, nor does it contribute to happiness. It follows that there will be two goals — one 
for the selection, namely attaining the natural things, the other, as the Stoics say, the 
reasonable selection itself. For if attainment of things naturalis not a goal, then the 
selection will not be reasonable — or else we will get the other horn of the dilemma: 
the reference-point of all action will be distinct from the goal of life. 

The crucial move in this argument is the assumption that a selection can only be 
reasonable if it aims at something that has value for, or is identical with, the goal of 
life. Since the Stoics certainly did not want to make attainment of things in 
accordance with nature part of the goal, they could refute this argument only by 
showing that it is not unreasonable to select things that do not contribute to the 
final good. And this is what Antipater set out to do. 

As a reply to the “two goals"—objection Cicero introduces (Fin. III 22) an 
analogy that seems to have been used by Antipater. Imagine an archer who is 
preparing to shoot at a target. According to the Stoics, the primary goal of his 
action is not — as one would expect — hitting the target, but “doing everything in his 
power to hit the target." 'The wording shows that the analogy was meant to 
illustrate a new definition of the goal that Antipater had introduced: “doing 
everything in one's power, constantly and without wavering, in order to attain the 
things in accordance with nature" (Stob. e. II 76.13—15). 

The point of the archer analogy does not seem hard to discover. One can easily 
imagine a situation in which the proposed description of the archer's action would 
be quite appropriate. For example, the archer might just be shooting in order to 
practice his skill, or he might be complying with an order, fulfilling a task that was 
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not his own concern. If under such circumstances the wind were to catry away his 
arrow, he would not find that he had failed to do what he had set out to do, for he 
would have practiced none the less, or he would have fulfilled his task, and that was 
what he primarily intended to do. Hence one might say that his proper goal in this 
action was fulfilling a task; hitting the target would be a subordinate goal, one that 
he tried to attain only in order to reach his real, primary goal. And actually hitting 
the target would not even be a necessary prerequisite for that. 

What holds for the archer in such a case is supposed to hold quite generally for 
the virtuous petson who tries to attain the natural things: the primary goal of all her 
actions is following the rules of nature, and she is trying to get these things only 
because nature has ordered her to do so. Possession of things in accordance with 
nature is at most a subordinate goal — one that determines, indeed, what steps she 
takes, but not the end for the sake of which she is acting. Understood in this way, 
the archet simile might seem to offer quite a good example to demonstrate that it 
need not be irrational to attempt to achieve something that has little or no value in 
itself, and that the value of an action may occasionally lie in the correct perfor- 
mance rather than the result. Indeed, a number of commentators have thought that 
the archer simile provides a brilliant refutation of Carneades' objections, which 
turn out to be rather superficial and simply due to lack of understanding. 

And so it might seem — until one realizes that those objections concern, not the 
aims of particular actions in particular circumstances, but rather the goal of an 
entire craft. Carneades argued (Cic. Fin. V 16—20) that if there was a craft of 
selecting things in accordance with nature, then the attainment of these things, and 
not its own exercise, must be the goal of the craft. In other words, the question he 
raised was not, as the archer simile seemed to suggest, whether it could be 
reasonable on a particular occasion to aim at something that is not the primary goal 
of one's action, but whether there could be a craft that consisted in trying to 
achieve a result that was not itself the goal of the craft. In order to maintain this, one 
would have to say that the craft was normally exercised, not for the sake of the 
intended result, but for some other end, and presumably also that the craft had 
been invented for the sake of this higher goal. 

Seen in this perspective, the archer analogy loses its plausibility. For who would 
want to say that archers normally shoot, say, for the sake of practicing their skill, or 
that archery was invented for the sake of shooting correctly? The fact that a 
different goal may be pursued under exceptional circumstances does nothing to 
show that hitting targets is not in general the goal of archmanship. 

However, it seems clear that Antipater maintained there were entire crafts 
the goal of which was not the result the craftsman would normally try to 
achieve. He apparently appealed to the so-called stochastic crafts, like medicine, 
navigation, or rhetoric, to cite the standard examples. What is characteristic of 
these crafts is that the result of the craftsman’s action depends not only upon 
his expertise and correct performance, but also upon a number of incalculable 
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external factors, such as the nature of the patient or the disease, or the weather, or 
the mood of the audience, that need to be favourable in order for the craftsman's 
action to lead to success. Antipater seems to have argued that the goal of these 
crafts is not the intended result — the cure in the case of the doctor, a safe journey 
in the case of the navigator, etc. — but rather the complete performance of all that 
belongs to the craft. 

The arguments for this claim are reported (anonymously) by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (Quaestiones II 61ff., cf. SVF III 19): The difference between stochastic 
crafts and others like shoemaking or weaving does not lie in a different relationship 
between the craftsman’s performance and the goal to be achieved, but rather in a 
difference between kinds of goal. In the case of the non-stochastic crafts, correct 
performance generally leads to the intended result, and if the result is not 
forthcoming, we conclude that the performance was incorrect. For example, if 
someone tries to write a certain word, and then produces a string of letters that do 
not represent the word she set out to write, we conclude that she does not know 
how to spell. In the case of the stochastic crafts, however, the technical perfor- 
mance may be perfectly correct and yet the intended result not be attained. We do 
not necessarily conclude that the doctor made a mistake if her patient is not cured, 
and we do not blame the navigator if his ship sinks in a storm in spite of all his 
efforts. What we should infer from such examples, according to Antipater, is that 
the goal of the stochastic crafts is not the projected result, but rather the correct 
performance of all that belongs to the craft, as Alexander puts it, or, to use 
Antipater’s formula, “doing everything in one's power to attain the intended 
result." 

It seems to me that this argument has at least some prima facie plausibility. It is 
based on the implicit assumption that the goal of a craft should be whatever makes 
us decide that the craftsman has performed well. While producers of artifacts will 
be judged in terms of the excellence of their products, doctors and navigators are 
judged in terms of their technically correct or incorrect performance. Moreover, it 
is easy to see why one might wish to comparte virtue with this kind of craft, for it 
seems characteristic of moral evaluation that it does not refer to the success of an 
action, but rather — to emphasize the analogy — concerns the point whether the 
agent acted in accordance with moral rules or not. 

Still, it seems mote plausible to follow Alexander, who at this point introduces 
a distinction between the goal of a craft and the task or function (ergon) of the 
craftsman, and says that while the goal, even in the stochastic crafts, is the intended 
result, the task of the performer consists in doing everything in his power to 
achieve the result." In the stochastic crafts, one may complete one’s task and yet 


15 Alexander is obviously developing a point made by Aristotle with respect to dialectic (Topics I 
101b5—10) and rhetoric (RheforicI 1355b10—14), as is shown by a similar discussion of the differences 
between stochastic and “productive” crafts in his commentary on Topics 1.3 (pp. 34-36). Although 
Aristotle does not make an explicit terminological distinction between &pyov and TÉAOG he does say, 
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not achieve one's goal, whereas in other cases completion of the task and attain- 
ment of the goal will coincide. Even in the stochastic crafts, though, the intended 
result remains “that for the sake of which" everything is done, and the reference- 
point of all intermediate actions. For even though a doctor may on occasion justify 
his prescription by saying that this is the kind of treatment prescribed by the book, 
it is clear that the recommendation of a specific drug for a specific kind of disease 
can only be justified in terms of its contributing to the restoration of the patient's 
health. 

Were we to follow Antipater, we would have to say that medicine is practised for 
the sake of correct therapy. This is not only an uncomfortable thought for patients. 
Rather, it seems perfectly plain that the craft of medicine was invented because 
people are interested in the conservation and, if need be, restoration of health, and 
that every particular activity of the doctor will have to be justified and explained by 
reference to an expected cute. So medicine and navigation do not seem to provide 
the required support for Antipater’s position. 

But, one might say, there is still a class of activities that does offer the appropri- 
ate model, namely sports and competitive games. These are arguably stochastic, in 
that success depends as much on the others’ performance and abilities as upon 
one's own, and they indubitably provide an example of a kind of activity in which 
the result aimed at is not the ultimate goal. One may assume, I think, that such 
things as running races were not invented for the sake of setting records, or 
reaching the line before all other competitors, but rather, say, for the sake of 
strengthening the body, or perhaps for entertainment. This is why the result 
putsued by the performers, winning the race, is subordinate, even to the extent that 
the primary goal can be achieved independently: the runner who loses strengthens 
himself just as well as the winner. 

This sort of relation between projected results and overall goals is of course 
particularly evident in the case of games. What the players do is try to win; yet one 
would not want to say, for example, that the goal of chess-playing is checkmating 
one's opponent, or the point of soccer getting the ball between two posts. Rather, 
these activities are pursued for other purposes, such as intellectual exercise, 
perhaps, in the case of chess, amusement or whatever in the case of soccer. It may 
not always be cleat what the superordinate goal might be, and in fact there seem to 
be several in most cases, yet it seems beyond doubt that the intended result — 
winning — is not what motivates and justifies the whole activity. 

It remains true that all actions within the game aim at the intended result, 
namely winning, in the sense that individual steps in the procedures have to be 


in the passage from the Rhetoric, that “the function (Épyov) of rhetoric is not to persuade, but to find 
the available means of persuasion about each given subject." This does not mean, of course, that the 
orator will not aim at persuasion; it merely accounts for the fact that this aim may be impossible to 
achieve if, for example, the orator's case is very weak, or the audience hostile and recalcitrant. 
Nevertheless the orator may have performed well — as well as possible — and so fulfilled his task. 
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explained by reference to this; but what these examples show is that it is a mistake 
to assume that this “reference-point of all action" must coincide with the primary 
goal, that for the sake of which one engages in the game in the first place. 

Now this seems to be precisely the point Antipater wanted to make, and 
whether he thought of these examples or not (this is doubtful, but Epictetus did: 
Diss. II 5.1—23), it is clear that the distinction between intended result and overall 
goal can be used to disarm Carneades' dilemma by showing that there may be a 
“reference-point of all action" that is distinct from the primary goal and not a 
necessaty means to it, but clearly subordinate. 

One should admit, however, that the atcher analogy is not a very good illustra- 
tion. Archers are normally judged by their success in hitting targets, not by 
whatever elegance they may display in bending their bow. One would not want to 
say that archery is a stochastic craft in the sense in which medicine or navigation 
are. But given the etymology of the word stochastikos, which means “taking aim," it 
would be hard for a speaker of Greek to maintain that. I think that the example is 
mote likely to come from Carneades than from Antipater who, since he could not 
well refuse to admit it, probably tried to make the best of it. 

Thus far, I think, we have no reason to agree with those ancient sources that 
found Antipater incapable of resisting Carneades' attacks. The elaboration of the 
concept of the "art of living" as a stochastic craft was no doubt provoked by 
Carneades' questions, but what Antipater offered in reply is at least sufficient to 
show that the Stoic doctrine was not incoherent. We now have a fairly precise 
notion of the craft that virtue is supposed to be. Its characteristics are: 


(i) itis stochastic in the sense that the result of the technical performance depends 
in part upon external factors not controlled by the craft. Therefore, individual 
performances are not to be judged by their success, but by their correctness. 
This seems to capture an important point about moral evaluation. 

(ii) its primary goal is not identical with the result pursued through the exercise of 
the craft. Though every step will be referrable to the intended result, that result 
is not the ultimate end for the sake of which the activity is performed. The 
ultimate aim of virtuous action lies in the correct performance itself as being 
our way of living in agreement with nature. 


We have seen that such a craft is not inconceivable. But this does not, of course, 
settle the further question whether it is plausible to say that moral virtue is a craft 
of this kind. Now although the analogy between the attitude of players to winning 
a game and the attitude of the morally good person to the success of her projects 
is attractive, I think that this only disguises the fact that the comparison of virtue 
with the skill or craft of a player is still misleading. Briefly, one could say that the 
analogy between rules of games and moral rules may be instructive, but not 
because virtue is a craft. The point comes out if one tries to see which rules of 
games are supposed to be analogous to the rules of morality. Roughly, we can 
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perhaps distinguish three types of rules that belong to all or most competitive 
games, namely: 


(a) constitutive rules: those that define the game, like the rules for the moves of 
chess figures; 

(b) restrictive rules: rules that set limits to the means players may use in trying to 
win. These rules are usually meant to ensure that all players have roughly the 
same initial chances, so that winning or losing depends upon skill rather than, 
say, strength, cunning, or the use of brute force. Examples would be the rules 
about fouls in soccer games, rules determining what distance a player must be 
from the goal, the rule that the ball is not to be thrown by hand, and the like. 
Not all games require such rules — chess does not — but in some they are clearly 
important. 

(c) strategic rules: rules that are not properly speaking rules of the game, yet quite 
important in games that require either cooperation or complicated planning, 
like soccer and chess, respectively. 


Rules (a) and (b) differ from (c) in that constitutive or restrictive rules may not 
be broken without disqualifying the player. An incorrect move at chess is void, and 
the use of brute force on the soccer field leads at least to a penalty. By contrast, rules 
of strategy are not binding. If a player neglects them, she may be foolish or just 
inexperienced, but all she loses is her prospects of winning. 

Now the good or skilful player is obviously the one who has the best strategy, 
not the one who violates neither constitutive nor restrictive rules, for that is 
expected of every participant and does not require any special skill. If there is a craft 
involved at all, it consists in developing good strategies, and the performance of 
players is evaluated — just as in non-stochastic crafts — in terms of their success. The 
best player is the one who wins most often, even though she may occasionally lose, 
ot she may not be able to make up by hetself for the weaknesses of other members 
of a team. But this shows that the analogy between virtue and the skill of a good 
player breaks down, since moral evaluation, as was emphasized before, is not based 
upon success. The plausibility of the game analogy is probably not due to the 
supposed fact that following moral rules can be considered as a craft, but that we 
inadvertently tend to compare moral rules to constitutive or restrictive ones. Thus 
a breach of moral rules might be said to disqualify a person as a member of the 
community, ot make her subject to penalties, just as cheating disqualifies a player. 
And neglect of moral rules, unlike neglect of strategic rules, is not usually treated as 
a mere matter of foolishness or lack of experience. We need, perhaps, to introduce 
yet another distinction among goals: between the point of an activity as a whole and 
the specific aim of the craft involved. Even if winning is not the point of playing 
games, it remains the case that the aim of any craft or skill that goes with the game 
will be success, though the success may only be sought for the sake of entertain- 
ment. Characteristically, we tend to speak of “good players" in two sorts of ways. 
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On the one hand, the good player is the one who does not get angry when she loses, 
does not try to cheat, etc.; on the other hand, the good player is she who wins most 
of the time. And if there is a skill involved, it belongs on the side of efficiency and 
success, not on the side of fairness and friendliness. It seems that games do not 
after all provide an example of skills that aim at something distinct from the result 
they are supposed to bring about. 

With respect to the Stoic proposal for a craft of living, then, I would conclude 
that Carneades was right. Even for stochastic crafts, the goal must be the intended 
result, whether they are normally exercised for the sake of this result, as with 
medicine, or for some other purpose, as in the cases of games. Moreover, the 
distinction between the point of a skill and the point of using the skill can be 
applied to non-stochastic crafts just as well; one might, for example, learn to knit 
sweaters not because one needs them, but because one enjoys the activity. So the 
fact that moral evaluation does not depend upon success in action will not show 
that virtue can be considered as a stochastic craft. 

Nevertheless, we can use the distinction between the goal of a craft (in the sense 
of the intended result) and the point of practicing it to understand what Antipater 
wanted to say about virtue. Chess players, to return to this example, might develop 
their skills not in order to win more often, but because the game is more interesting 
when played skilfully. In this case again, success or failure becomes less important 
than performing well. So one might well prefer to play against a distinguished chess 
master and lose, rather than to win an easy victory against a novice. Similarly, 
according to the Stoics, one might acquire the skill of pursuing what belongs to a 
natural life for human beings, not because one is interested in possessing as many 
of the preferred things as possible, but because this way of acting is what fits best 
into the order of nature. And surely a wise person should be more content to see 
everybody being as skillful as herself than to outwit all the fools. Morality, if it can 
be compared to a game at all, should presumably not be compared to a competitive 
game in which one player's success implies another's failure. 

Carneades' objection, then, is not fatal for Antipater's theory of virtue. For 
Antipater could have simply used the analogy with skills to show that even a goal- 
directed activity may have a superordinate purpose that need not be identified with 
the result one is trying to achieve. So it is not nonsense to say that we should try to 
secure the things in accordance with nature only for the sake of living in agreement 
with nature. This, howevet, is still not enough to show that the Stoics were right 
about virtue, for now the crucial question becomes whether they were right to say 
that virtue consists in adapting oneself to the order of nature. 


4. LAWS OF NATURE? 


One of the central doctrines of Stoic ethics is the claim that “nature leads us to 
virtue" (D.L. VII 87), or that following nature means living virtuously. It has also 
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become one of the most influential doctrines, under the label of Natural Law 
Theory. For the Stoics maintained that the reason which governs the universe can 
be described as a universal lawgiver — it prescribes what ought to be done, and 
prohibits what must not be done. In Cicero's solemn words, “law is the highest 
reason, implanted in nature, which commands what ought to be done and forbids 
the opposite" (De Legibus [Leg.] 1 18, tr. Keyes, Loeb Classical Library). This law, as 
Cicero goes on to say, should also be the basis of correct human legislation. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the idea of a natural law was invented by 
the Stoics. The expression (nomos fes phuseds) is first used in Plato’s Gorgias (483E), as 
an intentional paradox; but the fourth century B.C. is full of attempts to show that 
justice is natural in some sense — this is the continuation of the old controversy over 
nature (phusis) and convention (#omos) that started in the fifth century with the 
Sophists. However, the Stoics were the first to introduce the idea of nature as a kind 
of personal lawgiver,'* which probably made the theory attractive to later Christian 
authors who could simply promote the decalogue to the status of natural law. 

Now the Stoics certainly knew that to speak of universal nature as prescribing or 
forbidding certain ways of acting is to speak metaphorically, since nature, though 
arguably rational, does not have a language in which to speak to us, nor can her laws 
be read in any book. If they were not just trying to provide an impressive 
cosmological background to their preaching of more or less standard morality, the 
Stoics must have offered some way of finding out what nature’s laws might be. 

We may take it, I think, that the thesis that nature prescribes virtuous conduct 
was at first an optimistic prediction. Having tried to establish that our lives will be 
most successfully organized if we try to live in agreement with the order of the 
universe, the Stoics expected that it would turn out that virtue as commonly 
understood, that is, courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom, was in conformity 
with the natural order — they were not setting out to overthrow our ideas about 
virtue by investigating what natural behaviour would consist in, and then declaring 
that to be virtue, as Callicles had suggested." How did they try to demonstrate their 
thesis, and to what extent did they succeed? 

A first indication about how we discover nature's laws is contained in the 
definition of the goal of life ascribed to Chrysippus: living in accordance with one’s 
experience of what happens by nature (D.L. VII 87).? So we should be guided by 


16 For a discussion of the difference between the Stoics and their predecessors see “Origins of the 
concept of Natural Law” (Ch. 11, this volume). 

This does not mean that the Stoics were trying to be conformists or defenders of conventional 
morality. On the contrary, Zeno’s Republicapparently shocked its readers by its thoroughly unconven- 
tional descriptions of the "natural life." Nonetheless, the Stoics accepted the traditional canon of 
moral virtues, beginning with the four cardinal ones. This shows that they were prepared to revise 
ordinary conceptions of virtue, but not to reject them altogether. 

“Experience” (éuneipta.) seems to be a weaker term than “knowledge” (énto trium), but we should 
probably not be misled here by Aristotelian associations. éumeipta does not seem to have been a 
technical term of Stoic epistemology. It apparently occurs only once in an epistemological context, in 
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out experience of the natural course of events. In particular, if we want to find out 
how we humans should live, we should look at the way nature has created us. This 
was at least Chrysippus’ view. Cleanthes apparently disagreed, saying we should 
follow only universal nature (D.L. VII 89). How he went on from there to build a 
moral theory we do not know — the theory that has come down to us as Stoic seems 
to be, as so often, Chrysippus". 

What one learns by experience about human nature is set out in the theory of 
natural concern (oikeiðsis), which provides the theoretical background for the Stoic 
teaching about appropriate action (Aathékonta). We are told that nature has en- 
dowed every animal with some awareness of its own self and with an impulse to 
preserve itself or its own constitution, that is, its normal, healthy state. This is 
argued on teleological grounds, from the consideration that it would not be 
reasonable for nature to create an animal and then not to endow it with the capacity 
to keep itself alive. Furthermore, the fact that animals have such a capacity is 
discovered by observation: they all seem to be able to recognize as belonging to 
them things that contribute to their self-preservation and to avoid things that 
might lead to their destruction. As the human animal grows up, more and more 
things come to be recognized as belonging to it and being in accordance with its 
nature. Thus children learn to walk on their feet rather than to crawl; after a while, 
they become interested in finding out about the world and develop a natural 
inclination for truth and aversion to falsehood; they also naturally try to 
acquire technical skills. The most important development, however, is that they 
come to recognize other people as belonging to them. It is not clear exactly at what 
stage and how this is supposed to happen. The standard argument Chrysippus 
seems to have used to establish the existence of this social form of concern refers 
to the love of parents — both animal and human — for their young, arguing 
teleologically, as before, that it would not be reasonable for nature to create animals 
so as to produce offspring and then not to care for them. But it is obviously 
implausible to say that our social instincts should begin to develop only so late in 
life, and one's concern for others is not supposed to be limited to one’s children — 
on the contrary, it should eventually embrace all mankind. It is also not clear how 
the concern for others is supposed to be related to the initial concern for self- 
preservation. Should we assume that there are two distinct forms of natural 
concern, egocentric and social, and that they develop in some temporal sequence, 


the famous Aetius passage on the origin of common and other notions (SVF II 83 = Aet. Placita IV 
11), but there the description is so close to Aristotle’s Metaphysics A 1 that I would not want to place 
any weight on it. On the other hand, éuxeipia and especially the adjective Sumetpog is frequently 
associated with technical expertise by Epictetus, and that connection seems to be supported by similar 
passages in D.L. (VII 48) and Stobaeus (ec IT 99.9). There is not much of a distinction betweentéy vn 
and motun in Stoic sources — both ate systems of cognitions (kataAnyers). Hence Cicero may 
be right in simply translating the word éuneupto. as scientia, Fin. YII 31. Chrysippus might have used 
it to indicate the "art of living." 
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ot should we take it that there is only one basic form, namely self-concern, which 
eventually comes to comprise concern for others as a way of expressing one's own 
human nature? This is the way Epictetus sees it (Diss. I 19.11—15), and he may well 
be right.? However that may be, the general lesson we are to learn from a survey of 
the way nature has provided for animals and humans is that we are made to take 
what accords with our nature, and to avoid what goes against it. Following nature 
is thus seen to consist in selecting what is in accordance with, and rejecting what 
goes against, one's human nature. Since it is to be our primary goal to obey the laws 
of nature, what is good about this way of acting is the activity of selecting itself, not 
the things selected; and the Stoics tried to keep this clear by insisting that the things 
selected or rejected are just “in accordance with nature” (kata phusin) or “against 
nature" (para phusin), not “good” or “bad,” and that they are "selected," not 
“chosen.” Choice (Dazresis) has to do with real goods and evils, while selection 
(eklogé) deals with things that are indifferent as far as the final good or happiness is 
concerned. 

Now it is obvious that we do not always succeed in getting or doing what is 
natural or avoiding what is against our nature; yet according to the Stoics every- 
thing that happens is planned by providence or universal reason, and so also in 
accordance with nature. When we call health or wealth “in accordance with 
nature,” illness and poverty “contrary to nature,” we are considering the human 
being as it were in isolation (Epict. Diss. II 5.24). When we consider her as part 
of the universe, however, it may turn out that illness and poverty are assigned 
to her, and hence must be taken to be in accordance with nature in a different 
sense. Since we want to live in agreement with universal nature, we will have 
to accept such things, admitting that our plans turned out to be mistaken; but as 
we cannot foresee the future, our actions will still have to be guided by what 
we perceive to be nature’s general tendency. It is not certain, but reasonable to 
think that nature wants us to stay alive and well, given the way she has made us. So 
we will be acting in agreement with nature, not by always correctly anticipating 
what she intends, for this is impossible, but by always acting in such a way that 
what we have done will admit of a reasonable justification. “As long as it is un- 
clear to me what will come next, I always cleave to what is better adapted to 
obtaining the things that ate in accordance with nature,” said Chrysippus, “for God 
himself has created me with the capacity to select these" (Epict. Diss. IT 6.9710). 
“What, when done, admits of a reasonable justification" is the definition of 
appropriate action (Cicero, De officiis [Off.] 18, D.L. VII 107, Stob. ecl. I1 85.14), and 


' For a discussion of these questions see H. Górgemanns, “Oikeiosis in Arius Didymus" (with 
comments by B. Inwood), in: W. W. Fortenbaugh (ed.), On Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics, Rutgers 
University Studies in Classical Humanities I, New Brunswick, London 1983, 165—201, and J. Annas, 
“The Hellenistic Version of Aristotle's Ethics," The Monist 73 (1990), 80—96. If the theory was mainly 
intended as a support for claims about appropriate action, it is perhaps not so surprising that the 
Stoics did not bother to elaborate the psychological details. 
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the “art of living" will consist in a reasonable selection of things in accordance with 
nature.” 

An action may be objectively appropriate without being done for the right sort 
of reason. For example, people will eat and drink, or avoid precipices, without 
considering whether such practices conform to nature's general rule to keep 
oneself alive and well. Here the action will be merely appropriate, but not perfectly 
right, not what the Stoics called a katorthoma, since what makes an action perfect or 
good in the strict sense is that it be done with the intention of following nature, and 
from a stable disposition so to act. Only thus will one act in agreement with nature, 
as opposed to merely leading a natural life (kata phusin bios). Virtue, according to the 
Stoics, is achieved when one's every action is both appropriate and done for the 
right reason. Since such a stable disposition is only reached at the stage of complete 
wisdom, perfectly right actions are reserved to the wise. 

But why should we believe that selecting things in accordance with nature in this 
way actually amounts to virtuous conduct? Most descriptions of the development 
of natural concern seem to offer two rather general tendencies — toward self- 
preservation and toward some concern for others. We might agree that both these 
tendencies are obsetvably natural, and still not find that we have been given an 
argument to show that following these tendencies will be a guarantee for morally 
praiseworthy behaviour. 

The Stoics asserted that the social form of ożikeiðsis is the foundation of justice, 
but to establish the existence of some form of natural altruism does not seem 
sufficient to show that human beings will naturally come to act in the way we 
consider just. We have to look at the details of the Stoic account of natural 
development in order to see how virtuous dispositions were supposed to arise 
from the primary impulses. (For simplicity's sake I shall limit the discussion to the 
four cardinal virtues.) 


2 To do what is reasonable without success will not count as acting against nature's will — as opposed 
to doing what is unreasonable, which is "against nature." In fact, nature might wish precisely that 
people should try even if they fail. The point of such an assumption can be brought out by an example 
which, though not Stoic, may capture their thought: Small fish have an instinct to avoid predators and 
thereby to preserve their life. By trying to keep alive and healthy, reproduce themselves, etc., they 
follow a natural pattern. Their natural aim in life would seem to be to survive to the end of their 
lifespan. But those small fish notoriously also serve as food for the big fish, and hence it is also part 
of nature’s plan that some of them should get eaten. So success in leading a natural life is not 
necessarily part of nature’s plan for a small fish, but it remains the case that the balance of nature is 
maintained through each species following its innate impulses. Indeed, if the small fish did not have 
the instinct to escape, they would soon be finished off, and the big fish would starve as well. This 
shows that nature’s order depends upon each creature’s pursuing its natural aim, but not upon each 
individual’s attaining it. 

One might protest at this point that it does not follow that trying correctly, but unsuccessfully, is 
also good for the small fish, or for that matter for a human being — all that is shown, if the story is true, 
is that nature has not provided for every creature’s happiness. I would agree with this objection, but 
it only serves to point out that the Stoic position is implausible, not that it is incoherent. 
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Unfortunately, we do not have any of the older Stoic treatises on appropriate 
action (of which there were many). What we do have is Cicero's De Officiis, in which 
Cicero himself professes to be following a work on appropriate action (Per fou 
kathekontos) by Panaetius, head of the Stoa in the second half of the second century 
B.C. The first book of Of contains the kind of argument one would expect, namely 
an attempt to show how virtue arises out of natural tendencies (Off I 11-14). But 
Panaetius’ argument seems peculiar in several ways. First, the standard cardinal 
virtues of courage and temperance are replaced by magnanimity and “propriety” 
(decorum, tò rp£nov, cf. Off I 93); second, in addition to the usual two primary 
impulses we find two other alleged natural tendencies, at the root of magnanimity 
and propriety, respectively: a “certain desire to dominate” (appetitio quaedam 
principatus) and a sense of order and proportion which pertains not only to aesthetic 
features, but even more to “beauty, constancy and order in thought and action.” 
Panaetius is said to have defined the final good as “living according to the starting- 
points provided to us by nature.” I suspect that he might have tried to simplify the 
argument by postulating an innate tendency for each of the virtues. Hence I shall 
rely on the Off. passage only to the extent that it is parallel to other accounts of 
natural concern. 

The least problematic among the virtues is obviously wisdom, because it can be 
seen as the perfection of human reason (cf. Off. 118). Cicero argues that a desire for 
knowledge is apparent already in young children, who will be pleased if they have 
figured out something for themselves, even if it is of no immediate use to them. At 
a later stage, technical expertise appears as desirable from the same motive, as 
consisting of pieces of knowledge methodically organized (Fin. III 17-18). It is not 
surprising that logic (“dialectic”) and “physics” should count as virtues also: they 
are needed to avoid error and to comprehend the order of the universe so that we 
can live in agreement with nature (Fin. III 72-73). In a similar vein, Seneca argues 
that human beings will be concerned about themselves qua tational (Ep. 121. 14— 
18), and Epictetus says that nature has provided humans with reason so that they 
can not only make use of their impressions — as other animals do — but observe and 
reflect upon them. “God has brought man into the world to be a spectator of 
himself and his works, and not merely a spectator, but also an interpreter” (Diss. I 
6.19—20, tr. Oldfather, Loeb Class. Library). 

But the acquisition of knowledge does not appear to be necessarily linked to 
moral virtue, and so we still do not see why a natural human development should 
lead to a morally virtuous life. The weight of the argument for this claim evidently 
falls upon the natural impulse to care about others which was declared to be the 
foundation of justice. The existence of such an impulse, as we saw before, was 


21 Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis II xxi 129.1—5: tà Gv katà tàs SeSopévas hiv £k odosac 
ddoppdc. Panaetius’ doppia should probably not be identified with the impulses (6ppat) 
mentioned in the theory of oixei@otc, but rather compared to the “seeds” of virtue that Cicero 
mentions in several places, e.g. Fin. V 18. 
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established by observation and teleological atgument, beginning from the love of 
parents for their children. Furthermore, the gregariousness of human beings, 
which goes beyond mere family ties, is undeniable and indeed so strong that no one 
would be willing to live a solitary life, even if she could enjoy all sorts of pleasures. 
Human beings are also said to have a natural inclination to benefit as many others 
as they can by teaching them whatever they have found out, and to use exceptional 
strength or talent to protect or help others, as was done by such mythical heroes as 
Heracles (Cicero, Fin. YII 65-66).” 

Now it seems clear that concern for others should take the form of helping 
them to preserve and develop themselves and protecting them against physical 
harm and deprivation. If we grant the assumption that concern for others will 
eventually extend to all human beings simply as human beings, we can see how it 
might lead one to act according to the rule “to each his due,"? understood as “to 
each according to his needs” (cf. Off. 159), and this might seem to encapsulate the 
essence of justice. 

The virtues of courage and temperance are not directly traceable to the natural 
impulses but can be shown to be necessary if one wishes to act in accordance with 
wisdom and justice. The Stoics held, like Socrates, that the virtues were inseparable 
and implied one another; and Chrysippus explained this by saying that they have 
their theorems in common (D.L. VII 125). The knowledge that underlies all virtues 
concerns of course “what ought to be done" (żbid., 126), and if the things to be done 
were determined by the basic tendencies toward self-preservation and social living, 
it would be quite plausible to claim that the actions thereby prescribed often 
require courage or temperance.“ For example, maintaining one's health might 
require enduring painful medical treatment and abstaining from excessive eating 


? In Off. Cicero, i.e. Panaetius, twice (I 12 in passing, I 59 with emphasis) appeals to language as a bond 
that exists only between humans and shows that they were made for social living. This is so close to 
Aristotle’s Politics (1.2, 1353a9-18) that I am inclined to think it was introduced by the “Aristotelizer” 
Panaetius himself. The Stoics did indeed believe in a natural community of all ra/ional beings, including 
not only humans but also the gods, but this is not a matter of a common language, and could hardly 
be adduced as evidence for a natural impulse to sociability. 

2 The standard definition of justice was Éis &movepmtiki] tod Kat’ d&iav kaoto (cf. SVF TII 

262, 263, 266, 280), literally *a disposition to assign to each his share according to worth." The phrase 

Kat’ dta in this definition was explained by Diogenes of Babylon (ap. Stob. ecl. II 84.13—17, SVF 

III 125) as meaning “what belongs or falls to someone”: xpíjo8ox 8 uðs $no viote t$ 

óvóua «fic d£tac vii tod émaAAovtoc dag év t$ tfc õtkarosúvng Opp napetAnrtar, 

Stav A€yntor siva Big dnroveuntik tod kar diay kaoto fou yàp oiov tod 

émPaAAovtos £k&otQ. Cicero's usual translation is “sum cuique,” cf. Off 115, Fin. III 68, Leg. 119; 

he sometimes interprets this as “to each according to need” (Off I 49, 59), sometimes as “according 

to desert" (Off I 42, 46), sometimes as “according to closeness of relationship" (Off. 1 50). So I think 

“to each his due,” vague as it is, might be the best translation. 

An example of this kind of argument can be found before the Stoics in Plato’s Gorgias, where Socrates 

convinces Callicles that even his unjust “strong man" will not be able to do without these two virtues, 

cf. 491B-C, 506C-507A. 
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and drinking; care for one's children might require the willingness to protect them 
against dangerous enemies, if necessary at one's own risk; and respect for other 
members of a community would obviously imply that one should not deprive them 
of the means of sustaining themselves. That this was indeed the Stoic view seems 
to be borne out by the definitions of specific virtues as forms of knowledge: 
temperance is knowledge of what ought to be chosen or avoided (or neither), 
courage is knowledge of what is terrible or not terrible (or neither), etc. (cf. SVF TIT 
262 ff). These definitions all refer back to wisdom (phronésis)*® as knowledge of 
goods and evils, or knowledge of what ought to be done, and the only indication 
about the content of this knowledge seems to come from the definition of justice: 
giving to each his due. 

If this outline of the theory is correct, it follows that virtuous conduct in the 
Stoic sense comprises not only morally praiseworthy action, but also actions aimed 
at self-preservation and the acquisition of knowledge. Hence we can understand 
why the Stoics claimed that every single action of the wise person would count as 
“tight” (katorthõma) and virtuous: The decisive factor is not whether an action is 
altruistic, say, or socially useful, but whether it is in accordance with human nature 
and done from the intention of agreeing with universal nature. However, the Stoic 
account of the origin of justice shows that morally virtuous conduct as ordinarily 
understood will be included in a full development of human nature as guided by the 
primary impulses, and so the claim that "nature leads us to virtue" can be 
understood in both the larger (Stoic) and the narrower sense of virtue. 

What all these more or less well established observations amount to is not, of 
course, a Code of Natural Law; but one might accept them as evidence for the 
weak, but in this context significant claim that the cardinal virtues arise out of 
cettain natural tendencies of human nature. One might perhaps use this to derive 
a few very general principles of conduct that could then serve to justify or criticize 
mote specific rules of action. For example, one could appeal to natural benevo- 
lence to prohibit murder and fraud, and to enjoin mutual assistance in cases of 
need. However, the standard definition of justice — “to each his due" — goes beyond 
this. It seems likely that here the Stoic would have appealed to the common notions 
or preconceptions (pro/épsezs) that arise naturally in human souls when they come to 
the age of reason. These could serve to guide their understanding of what it means 


25 In the lists of virtues, pdvnarg (wisdom) appears only as knowledge of things to be done or not 
done, or knowledge of goods and evils, rather than knowledge of truth and falsehood, or of the order 
of the universe. This is understandable if we assume that these definitions are meant to indicate that 
partt of universal wisdom which underlies virtuous action. But it seems clear that wisdom as perfection 
of human rationality included more. Although the Stoics do not seem to have taken over Aristotle’s 
distinction between theoretical and practical reasoning, the difference between theoretical and 
practical knowledge seems still to be implicit in the different definitions given of codia and 
bpdvnotc: copia was defined as “knowledge of things divine and human" (51/FTI 35, 36), covering 
all three parts of philosophy (logic, ethics, physics). The Stoics must have held that opia includes 
bpdvnaic. See Cicero, Off 1 153 on sapientia and prudentia. 
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to develop one's human capacities and to lead a civilized social life. Nature's way of 
leading us to virtue would then seem to be twofold — giving us the right sort of 
fundamental tendencies, and letting us grasp, as rational animals, the preconcep- 
tions that should regulate our attempts to live by those tendencies. 

But one has to admit, I think, that there is only a rather tenuous connection 
between these highly general observations about human nature and the often very 
specific rules of conduct we find in Cicero's De Officiis and the books of many later 
Stoics. The differences among the teachings of different generations of Stoics 
themselves illustrate the vagueness of the label “in accordance with nature.” At 
the beginning, it seems, Stoic ethics contained some rather revolutionary ideas — 
not only Zeno’s Republic, which was so strongly influenced by Cynicism as to 
be an embarrassment to later generations, but also the books of Chrysippus. 
For example, the Stoics argued, in contrast to Plato and Aristotle, that all 
rational beings were by nature equally equipped to attain virtue, and hence in 
principle deserved equal respect. The earlier Stoics also apparently scandalized 
others by pointing out that certain practices abhorred by the Greeks, like incest, 
were not demonstrably against nature and hence, if not commendable, at least 
permissible. But the moral advice given by the later Stoics in Roman times by and 
large closely resembles the conventional morality of their respective times and 
social classes. 

Apart from vagueness, the main problems with the Stoic account of natural 
impulses as a foundation of morality seem to be, first, that the optimistic assump- 
tion that our natural instincts are all for the good makes it hard, if not impossible, 
for the Stoics to explain why most people in fact turn out to be bad rather than 
virtuous; and second, that the theory introduces two potentially conflicting ten- 
dencies without at the same time providing a method for deciding which one is to 
be given precedence in cases of actual conflict. This second point is perhaps the 
more important, since it indicates that even if one could establish that human 
beings have just the respectable instincts accepted by the Stoics, it would not follow 
that they would naturally come to lead a virtuous life. 

The crucial case, as one might expect, is the virtue of justice, allegedly arising out 
of the natural tendency towatd social living, or general benevolence. What happens 
if this tendency conflicts with the equally natural tendency to protect one's own 
life? In an argument preserved in an anonymous (middle-Platonic) commentary on 
Plato's Theaetetus,”’ the Academic sceptics argue that justice will lose out against 
egoism (col. 5.24—7.14). 


% For an interesting example of conflicting interpretations within the Stoic school see I. Hadot, 
“Tradition stoicienne et idées politiques au temps des Gracques," Revue des Etudes Latines 48 (1970), 
133-179, 

? Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet, edited by H. Diels and W. Schubart, Berliner Klassikertexte II, 
Berlin 1905. For the date and contents of this commentary see H. Tarrant, “The Date of Anon. In 
Theaetetum,” Classical Quarterly 33 (1983). 
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They claim that oZ&eiosis can serve as a foundation for justice only if it can be 
shown that our concern for every other human being is equal to our concern for 
ourselves. Why this should be necessary is not explained right away, but comes out 
at the end of the argument. First it is argued that we love ourselves more than we 
love others. Evidence for this is, for example, that we feel alienated from others, 
but not from ourselves, for their bad deeds and evil character (ponéria). Besides, it 
is clear that natural concern admits of degrees in the case of parts of our own 
bodies, some of which ate obviously less important to us than others, as hair and 
nails are less important than, say, hands and feet. 

Now the Stoics might admit that natural concern is not equally strong in all 
cases, and thus save their general benevolence (philanthropia) to the extent that 
it only requires some degree of respect for all members of the human race. But 
this will not suffice to guarantee justice in exceptional circumstances (peristasis), as 
when only one of two persons can be saved. As Diels notes in his edition of 
the text, this is probably an allusion to the kind of case described by Cicero (Off 
III 90), in which two men are left after a shipwreck with a plank that will carry only 
one of them. The question is, will it be cortect for the stronger to push off the 
weaker man and thus save his own life? The point of the argument, which is not 
fully stated in the text, should be that if the Stoics admit, as they apparently must, 
that self-love is naturally stronger than benevolence towards a total stranger, then 
they will have to admit that it is natural, and hence appropriate, to save one’s life at 
the expense of another's. But this is cleatly not what one would expect from a 
virtuous person, and so it seems that general benevolence will not suffice as a 
foundation for justice. 

The critic admits (col. 6.25) that such extreme situations need not arise in 
everybody's life, but whether they do or not is not to the point, for what was to be 
shown is that we cannot appeal to our natural instincts to justify our view of what 
would be the appropriate course of action in this sort of situation. In fact, as the 
Academics say, the example shows that the argument that the Stoics used to reject 
the Epicurean account of justice can be turned against them. The Stoics used to 
claim that for Epicurus justice was not based on general benevolence, but on the 
desire to avoid the fear of discovery and punishment in case one offended against 
the contract not to harm others that is the foundation of civilized human society.” 
This could not be enough for perfect justice, however, since the Epicurean would, 
following his own principles, have to break the rules of justice if this was to his 
advantage and he could be certain not to be found out, as for example in the case 
of a promise given to a dying man in the absence of witnesses (Cic. Fin. II 55). In 
such circumstances virtuous conduct could be explained only by appeal to general 
benevolence. 


38 Cf. e.g. Cic. Fin. II 53, Seneca, Ep. 97.15. It does not matter for the present argument that this is not 
a fair account of Epicurus' theory of justice. 
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So the Stoics argued against the Epicureans from exceptional situations. Now 
the shipwreck case points to a similar difficulty for the Stoic theory by showing that 
under extreme conditions, when one has to decide between the instinct for self- 
preservation and general benevolence, the Stoics should, on their own principles, 
admit that egoism must outweigh concern for others. But, as the Academics rather 
maliciously conclude, just as a single error suffices to show that a craftsman's 
expettise is not complete, so a single exception will suffice to show that virtue is not 
perfect. 

The Academic argument brings to light what seems to have been a weakness in 
Stoic treatments of "selection." By concentrating on the simple case of choosing 
what accords with nature over what is contrary to it, the Stoics had apparently paid 
less attention to the equally important possibility of deciding between two things 
on one side of the divide. Obviously, one ought to opt for what is “more” in 
accordance with nature, or what is “less” against it, but how does one determine 
which is which? It is probably no accident that Cicero repeatedly complains about 
the absence of rules for such cases in Panaetius’ book (cf. Off. I 10, 152; I 88). If 
his predecessors had dealt extensively with these problems, it is not likely that 
Panaetius would have omitted them. Now the argument about the shipwreck case 
suggests that a plausible "natural" criterion for deciding whom to help would be 
the greater or lesser degree of natural concern for a person. Indeed, such a criterion 
is quite acceptable in other types of situations (cf. Cic. Off 1 50, 5382), but in this 
case it leads to unacceptable consequences. 

This kind of argument explains, I think, why we suddenly find, in the second 
half of the second century B.c., the prominent Stoic Panaetius proposing to write 
about “conflicts between apparent expediency and virtue” (Cic. Off. 19, III 7-13, 
33-34). Cicero is careful to stress the word “apparent” (quod videtur), for as he 
points out, according to official Stoic doctrine there can be no real conflict between 
expediency and virtue, since the noble or morally good (honestum, KAAGV) and the 
expedient or useful (ile, Supþépov) are coextensive, and there can be no doubt 
that Panaetius was orthodox on this point (Off III 34). Panaetius never wrote his 
book on the problem, which was to be the last of his work on appropriate action, 
although it is clear that he intended to write it, and Posidonius said that he lived for 
another thirty years after he had finished the first three books (Off. III 8). Is it 
altogether implausible to suggest that he did not write it because he never found a 
satisfactory solution? 

What the Stoics needed was some argument to show that by nature altruism 
limits egoism to the extent that we never pursue our own advantage to the 
detriment of some other person. Cicero sets out to fill the gap left by Panaetius, but 
the solution he offers seems to highlight the problem rather than to solve it. He 
proposes a “formula” by which to deal with those apparent conflicts, namely: “To 
take away something from another, or for a man to promote his own advantage 
through the disadvantage of some other man, is more against nature than death, or 
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poverty, or pain, or anything else that might happen either to the body or to 
external things" (Off III 21). So we are told that harming another human being is 
mote against nature than other things that are admittedly also against nature; so 
much so that harm to others must be avoided even at the cost of accepting those 
other things. But how does nature indicate to us that this is so? It cannot be, as the 
Academic argument pointed out, because altruism is naturally stronger than 
egoism, for it is not. 

Cicero argues that society could not exist if everybody were to rob or injure 
every other for his own profit. This is certainly correct, but it is not enough, since 
we can normally indulge both our instinct for self-preservation and our natural 
benevolence towards others without having to give up the one for the sake of the 
other. It may sometimes be difficult to decide how far we can go in the pursuit of 
our own material advantage, but I suppose the Stoics could have appealed to the 
idea that external things like money are valuable only as means for securing 
advantages that are intrinsically in accordance with our nature (D.L. VII 107), and 
one should think that our fellow humans are directly appreciated as belonging to us 
(though even that is not clear, cf. Cic. Off. IIT 50-57, 89-91). But if it comes to 
actual loss of life, as in the shipwreck example, why should benevolence be 
stronger than self-love? 

One argument that recurs in this context (cf. Off III 22, Fin. III 64, Hierocles ap. 
Stob. ecl. III 732.1—13) compares human society to an organic body to show that 
the advantage of the parts or members coincides with that of the whole. It would 
be unreasonable, says Hierocles, to prefer one finger to the five (of a hand) rather 
than the other way around, for if the five perish, so does the one. But the analogy 
fails, of course, since by contrast with the members of a body, a member of a group 
can sutvive the group, not to mention a single member of the group. Hierocles, 
who notes this, argues that one cannot survive as a citizen the destruction of one's 
city, any more than a finger can survive, gua part of a hand, the destruction of the 
hand. This is true, but it does not help, for we needed to be shown why being a 
citizen is more important than, say, being alive and healthy. Besides, there is no 
cogent reason to think that an occasional act of injustice will actually destroy the 
community, and the argument was not that it is not against nature at all to harm 
others, but, as Cicero quite correctly puts it (Off. ITI 26), poverty or pain may seem 
worse than inflicting harm upon one other person. 

So Cicero's “more against nature" does not seem to be well founded, and 
though he has clearly seen what is needed, one cannot say, I think, that he succeeds 
in providing it. At any rate, I would not want to agree with him when he hopes (Off 
III 33) that Panaetius would have treated the problem in the same way. 

It appears that later Stoics did not make serious attempts to solve the problem, 
with the exception perhaps of Posidonius, who wrote, according to Cicero (Off. HI 
8), that there was no more urgent topic in the whole of philosophy. Cicero 
complains that, in spite of this, Posidonius “only briefly touches upon it in some 
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commentaries.” But Cicero may have looked in the wrong place. In his Tusculan 
Disputations [Tusc.], when expounding the Stoic theory of the emotions, he shows 
no awareness of Posidonius’ criticism of Chrysippus’ psychology, on which Galen 
reports so extensively in his De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis. According to Galen, 
Posidonius thought that his own account of the emotions would also be needed to 
arrive at the right view about “happiness and consistency" (eudaimonia kai homologia, 
PHP V 6.5, fr. 187 Edelstein/Kidd). He rejected the Chrysippean version of the 
theory of oikeiðsis, apparently because it claims that our natural impulses will lead us 
only towards what is morally good (kalon, cf. PHP V 5.8, fr. 169 E/K). It seems 
clear from Galen’s report that Posidonius was primarily concerned with the 
problem of the origin of evil. But if he rejected Chrysippus’ account of oikeiðsis, 
saying that only reason, the better part of the human soul, is naturally drawn 
towards the morally good, then presumably he must have based his rules for 
appropriate action on reason alone. Now it may be worth noticing in this connec- 
tion that purported literal quotations in Galen's summary of Posidonius’ ethics (fr. 
187 E/K) always have the expressions homologia (consistency) or bomologoumenós zen 
(living consistently) as terms for the goal of life, whereas the usual formula, 
homologoumends tei phusei en, is used only by Galen. This does not point to any lesser 
reverence for the order of nature on the part of Posidonius — in fact, the “defini- 
tion" of the final good ascribed to him by Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis TI 
xxi 129.1—5, fr. 186 E/K) indicates just the opposite. But it might be an indication 
that Posidonius emphasized order and consistency as being those features that 
account for the goodness of nature's rational order. As consistency should also 
characterize the conduct of the wise man, Posidonius might conceivably have 
argued that it would be inconsistent for a rational being that had accepted the 
notion of justice as a good, and hence adhered to the principle “to each his due,” to 
harm another person for the sake of his own advantage. Posidonius would have 
been right, I think, in holding that such an argument appeals exclusively to reason 
and its desire for consistency, and not to any natural instincts that might in fact lead 
in the direction suggested by the Academic objection we discussed before. It would 
also, incidentally, support the kind of solution to the shipwreck case we find in 
Cicero (Off. III 90; taken from Hecato, a contemporary of Posidonius): the man 
whose life is more valuable for himself or his country should be allowed to survive; 
ot if there is no such difference of value, the lot should decide. Hecato was not a 
“heretic” like Posidonius, and so perhaps consistency (with moral preconceptions) 
was also invoked by other Stoics. One hardly needs to point out nowadays that 
consistency will not be sufficient to solve all priority problems, but it might have 
helped with the rather crude cases of egoism vs. altruism that Cicero lists in Off III 
50—57 and 89—91. What the Stoics evidently did not do was to appeal to our 
intuitions about morality and introduce a distinction between “prudential” and 
“moral” values in the field of natural things in order to guarantee the right sort of 
priorities. Such a move would indeed have made nonsense of the project of 
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explicating appropriate action in terms of the order of nature. The Stoic theory of 
things preferred or in accordance with nature also does not seem to offer an 
equivalent of such a distinction — cating for one's health is just as natural as looking 
after one's family or fighting for one's country. Rather than deplore the absence of 
a vital distinction, however, I would claim that this basic assumption is quite 
plausible. What seems to be lacking is a ranking of values within the field of things 
preferred or dispreferred such that acting in conformity with the priorities so 
determined results in morally good conduct. But while the two tendencies that are 
said to underlie preferences and rejections are rather uncontroversially natural, it 
seems far from clear whether nature can also provide the appropriate rules of 
ptiority. However, rather than criticizing the Stoics for their failure to find a 
solution, I would suggest that we should admire them for having attempted the 
task at all. 

In any case, the Stoic conception of the Natural Law evidently survived the 
sceptical attack on its foundations, thus proving to be more attractive than the 
allegedly dangerous and pessimistic Epicurean idea that justice might be founded 
on human needs and mutual agreements alone. 


5. CARNEADES ON MORAL THEORY 


In the last two sections I have tried to describe some of the details, and some of the 
difficulties, of the system of ethics based upon the idea of following nature. For the 
difficulties, I have mostly referred to Carneades, or at any rate Academic critics. 
'Typically, Carneades pointed out difficulties in the Stoic doctrine by way of 
arguing that the premises the Stoics accepted would lead to most unwelcome 
conclusions. This was of course Carneades' general strategy as a sceptic, which has 
been more fully described in the field of epistemology. By drawing out alleged 
consequences of Stoic assumptions, Carneades constructed as it were a “cor- 
rected” version of the Stoic theory, which he then apparently defended as his own 
alternative for polemical purposes. From his critique of the Stoic conception of 
virtue as a craft, and of general benevolence as a foundation for justice, we can 
reconstruct the outlines of what one could, in quotation marks, call Carneades’ 
moral theory — or rather, one of his moral theories, for it is well attested that he 
defended different views of the goal of life, and hence different theories, depending 
upon the occasion. It would for example be most interesting to have the arguments 
he used to support the thesis that “whatever the conflicting views of the philoso- 
phers were about the goal of life, still virtue would offer sufficient support for a 
happy life" (Cic. Tuse. V 83). But as it happens, Carneades was better remembered 
as a critic, especially of Stoic theories, and so the only theory we have some 
information about is the one he used, as Cicero emphasizes, to attack the Stoics 
(Fin. II 42, V 20). It is in fact a caricature of Stoic ethics, but an instructive 
caricature, and one that, like Carneades’ theory of “plausible impressions” in 
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epistemology, may have been taken more seriously by some later philosophers 
than by its author. 

In this section, I shall try to pull together the strands of this anti-Stoic theory, 
and contrast it with a pair of very different reactions — on the one hand, that of the 
orthodox Stoic Antipater, on the other hand, that of Antiochus of Ascalon, the 
man who tried to put an end to the sceptical era in the Academy and to reinstate 
what he saw as the original doctrines of its founders, Plato and the Peripatetics. 

Carneades’ theory can, I think, be reconstructed from two main sources: the so- 
called Carneadea Divisioin Cic. Fin. V 16—20, and the remains of his speech “Against 
justice” in Cicero's De Republica (Rep.] ITI. It starts from the conception, generously 
but anachronistically attributed to all philosophers, of wisdom or prudence 
(prudentia) as an art of living (Fin. V 16). Carneades began, it seems, with a bow in 
the direction of Chrysippus: He said that every craft must have an object distinct 
from itself. If Iam not mistaken, this is an allusion to Chrysippus' argument against 
Aristo. Carneades is pointing out that one cannot explain what a specific craft is by 
reference to the exercise of the craft itself, e.g. by saying that dancing is the craft of 
exercising the skill of dancing. The object or goal of the craft must be describable 
independently, and this holds regardless of whether the object is an activity like 
dancing or a product or result of the craftsman's activity, as in the case of medicine 
or navigation. Perhaps Carneades was also replying to those unfortunate Stoics 
who had rejected Antipater's analogy between virtue and the stochastic crafts in 
favour of an analogy with dancing and acting, and who had ended up claiming that 
wisdom is the only craft that is concerned entirely with itself (z se tota conversa est, 
Fin. ITI 24; cf. Fin. V 16: nullam artem ipsam in se versari). 

Wisdom, then, must also have an object other than itself. Now Carneades 
claimed that it was “agreed on all sides” that the object or goal of this craft must be 
in accordance with nature and such as to attract by itself the “appetite of the soul,” 
what the Greeks called hormé. Disagreement among philosophers begins with the 
question what it is that so “attracts nature from the very beginning of life” (Fin. V 
17). This is a fundamental question for, again according to Carneades, the answer 
to it will be decisive when it comes to determining the ultimate end of desire, that 
is, the goal of life or the highest good. 

There were — according to Carneades — exactly three possible answers (¢bid., 18). 
The first object of desire must be either pleasure, or absence of pain, or what the 
Stoics called “the first things in accordance with nature,” that is, integrity of the 
body and its parts, health, strength, beauty, etc.? Needless to say, since Carneades 
wanted to attack the Stoics, he adopted the third answer. 


? I think that the “sparks and seeds of the virtues" that appear on the list in Fiz. V 18 are out of place 
here, being an addition from Antiochus, who is Cicero's source (cf. V 43). Lists of mpdta Kate. 
oot tend to end with an “ete.” — e.g. Stob. ecl. II 47.20-—48.5 — but they never contain the virtues, and 
this is no accident. In fact, Cicero says explicitly that Carneades’ conception of the end did not include 
virtue, cf. Fin, V 22 and II 35. 
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These first steps look very much like orthodox Stoic doctrine, but it is not clear 
that they are. What is absent is of course any argument for the thesis that the goal 
is living in agreement with nature. Instead, we find the plausible-sounding but 
dangerous assumption that the ultimate goal of desire must somehow be derivable 
from the first objects of desire. I have already argued (section 1) that this is not 
what the Stoics said — in fact, I think, the appropriateness of our concern for the 
things in accordance with nature is derived from the thesis that we should live in 
agreement with nature, and not vice versa (cf. Cic. Fin. IV 48). So there is reason for 
suspicion. But let me continue with Carneades' theory. 

Given that the art of living must be concerned with the first objects of desire, we 
are now told (Fin. V. 19) that the theory of right and noble action must agree with 
this, in the sense that virtuous action should consist either in trying to obtain the 
objects of desire, even if one does not succeed, or in actually obtaining them. The 
distinction between trying to obtain regardless of success and actually obtaining is 
of course an allusion to Antipater’s distinction between the goals of stochastic and 
other crafts, so that, according to Stoic doctrine, virtuous action should consist in 
trying to obtain the things in accordance with nature even if one does not obtain 
them (bd, 20). At this point Carneades argued against the Stoics that the goal of 
their art of living ought to be obtaining the things in accordance with nature rather 
than trying regardless of success. And since the goal of the art of living was 
assumed to be identical with the goal of life, Carneades maintained that the highest 
good must be obtaining and enjoying the things in accordance with nature (/572)). 

This is, I believe, the theoretical background against which we should set 
Carneades’ most famous piece of anti-Stoic polemic, the speech he gave on the 
occasion of his embassy to Rome (155 B.c.). That this was indeed an anti-Stoic 
argument has long been recognized, and appears clearly enough from the fact that 
Cicero introduced it as an attack on what is evidently a Stoic theory of justice as the 
foundation of the best state. 

All the evidence we have about Carneades' speech comes from the fragments 
of Cicero's Rep. II and a few paraphrases and summaries in later authors — mainly 
Lactantius, Tertullian, and Augustine — all of whom depend on Cicero. Since 
Cicero no doubt adapted whatever report he may have used to the purposes of 
his context, and also surely intended the speech to remind readers of the 
views defended by Thrasymachus in Plato's Republic, we cannot assume that the 
words he gives to L. Furius Philus accurately reproduce Carneades'.? So I would 
not want to claim that we can reconstruct the actual order of arguments in 
Carneades’ speech, but I think that the outline of his critique of Stoic doctrine is 
recognizable. 


% No doubt Cicero was also drawing directly upon Plato, as for example in the rather pointless 
rhetorical use he makes of the contrast between the virtuous man who is despised and treated as a 
criminal and the immoral man held in the highest esteem, taken from Glaucon's speech in Repab/All. 
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The theory that Carneades criticized was set out in Cicero's De Legibus (written 
right after the Rep.) and probably in the speech of Laelius that followed that of 
Philus-Carneades. Cicero argued, with the Stoics, that the foundation of the best 
state must be the law of nature, which should setve as a standard by which to judge 
the laws proposed by actual lawgivers (Leg. I 19). This natural law, based upon the 
social instincts of human beings and their mutual benevolence, was said to hold for 
all persons and all nations, and “whoever offends against this law thereby forsakes 
his own human nature and thus suffers the severest punishment, even if he escapes 
the sanctions of the state" (Laelius speaking, Rep. ITI 22.33). Knowing and obeying 
this law will of course be what constitutes wisdom or virtue, as the Stoics held (Leg. 
I 19, 58-66). 

Against this, Carneades, it seems, argued in the following way: 

(1) There is no such thing as a universal natural law. This appears from the fact 
that different states have all sorts of different and conflicting laws, and that even the 
laws of a single state can be seen to change as time goes on (Rep. ITI 8.13—10.17). If 
there were a universal law, it would have to be the same everywhere (8.12). It 
follows that there is also no natural justice, as a virtue of character. For virtue 
cannot consist in obeying the law that happens to be valid in a specific place and 
time, since (as the Stoics say) it is constant and unchanging, and nature admits of no 
such variability (11.18). 

Thus far Carneades has obviously argued on the assumption that justice is 
embodied in the law, and that the virtue of justice must consist in following the law. 

(2) Now one might say (and the Stoics certainly did say) that the diversity of the 
laws of actual states is due to general corruption (cf. Cic. Leg. I 47; 42). The good 
man, howevet, will by nature follow real, not putative laws, and thus his justice will 
consist in giving to everyone his due (11.18). The Stoics would undoubtedly have 
added that this natural justice is based upon the nature of human beings as social 
animals. Could one not say that even the worst constitution contains certain laws 
that are needed as a basis of social life? 

(3) It seems that at this point Carneades appealed to the contract theory of 
justice, sketched in Plato's Republic II and revived in Hellenistic times by Epicurus, 
in order to argue that general benevolence is not needed to explain the existence of 
some rudimentary form of law and justice within human communities. “The 
mother of justice is neither nature nor choice, but weakness," which makes 
humans agree to a contract “neither to commit injustice nor to suffer it” (13.23). 
Individuals will obey the law, not spontaneously ot out of love for others, but 
because they fear the sanctions of the law, and could not lead an undisturbed life 
even if their offenses remained secret, since they would always have to live with the 
fear of discovery — as Epicurus had said (16.26). 


?! One should probably notice that Cicero has taken over Plato's biased wording for the contract, 
“neither to do nor to suffer injustice," rather than Epicurus’ “neither to do nor to suffer harm.” 
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So justice, as far as it can be said to exist, will be limited to complying with the 
existent laws of a given state. 

(4) The differences between the laws of different states are not due to corruption 
of the rulers or ignorance of the natural law. They can in fact be explained once one 
sees that each nation adopts those laws that serve its own advantage (12.20—21; 
Lactantius). And this is a sign of wisdom, not of ignorance; for if states were to 
adopt the rules of Stoic natural justice — that is, not to infringe upon the rights of 
others; to care for the welfare of mankind in general; to give to each his due; not to 
touch the public sanctuaries of other nations — then all the great and powerful 
nations, first among them the Romans, would have to return to their ancestral huts 
and live in poverty and misery. But humans and other animals, under the guidance 
of nature (12.21), pursue their own advantage, and thus act wisely. It is wisdom that 
tells nations to increase their power and wealth, to extend their empires, to rule 
over as many others as they can; and so great generals are praised in public 
monuments by the phrase “fines imperii propagavit" (he extended the boundaries of 
the empire), which of course could not have happened unless the land had been 
taken from others. 

Thus the laws of states can be seen to agree with wisdom or prudence, but they 
have nothing to do with what is claimed to be natural justice; on the contrary, 
"natural" justice turns out to be the greatest stupidity. 

(5) The same contrast between wisdom and justice can be exemplified in the 
private dealings of individuals. If a man were to forgo his own advantage in order 
to help or not to harm another, he would be considered just, but not wise; if he 
pursued his advantage at the expense of others, he would be wise, but not just 
(19.29—31; Lactantius). Here Carneades introduced the rather shocking kind of 
examples known also from Off. II (50—56; 89-91), of which I will cite only one: if 
a man wanted to sell a house which he alone knew had serious defects, should he 
reveal the defects to the potential buyer, ot keep them to himself? If he were to be 
honest and reveal the defects, he would be a just man, but a fool; if he did not reveal 
them, he would be wise in looking after his own advantage, but he would not be 
just. A long list of similar examples is given by Cicero in the Off, and they seem to 
have become a standard topic for debate in the Stoic school. 

While it is evident that Carneades used these examples to demonstrate that 
wisdom was incompatible with justice, Cicero tells us that the Stoic Diogenes of 
Babylon would argue that the egoistic actions cited by Carneades as wise, but 
unjust, were actually compatible with virtue. Diogenes was one of Carneades' 
teachers, and he was also a member of the embassy to Rome duting which 
Carneades gave his famous speeches. I find it hard to decide whether Carneades 
was teacting to Diogenes, pointing out that the narrow legalism Diogenes advo- 
cated was incompatible with what the Stoics themselves conceived as justice, or 
whether Diogenes himself was reacting to Carneades in trying to argue that a 
remarkable degree of cunning and selfishness could still be reconciled with the wise 
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man's virtuous disposition, so that wisdom and justice could go together after all. 
As regards the examples, the second hypothesis is probably more plausible, since 
those stories are so hair-raising that they could hardly have been introduced by 
Diogenes himself. 

In any case, Carneades' speech "Against Justice" led to the conclusion that 
"either there is no such thing as natural justice, or if there is, it is the greatest 
stupidity" (12.21; Lactantius). 

Now of course this attempt to demonstrate that justice and wisdom are 
irreconcilable, which sounds, and is meant to sound, very much like Thrasyma- 
chus, could be taken as no more than an appeal to vulgar conceptions of cleverness, 
and of success as constitutive of happiness. But this could hardly have impressed 
anyone who, like the Stoics, believed that most people were bad and stupid anyway, 
and did not see where theit proper good was to be sought. The point of Carneades’ 
argument lies in the assumption that the wisdom that is said to guide imperialists in 
their conquests and individuals in cheating their neighbours is wisdom in the Stoic 
sense, that is, observation of nature's rules. This time the argument goes futher 
than the one outlined in the Z7eaeretus-commentary (above, section 4), in that 
Carneades seems to be denying universal benevolence altogether, and insisting that 
a human being's only natural impulse is towards the material advantage of herself 
or her social group.” If the art of living aims at obtaining the things that accord with 
one’s human nature — as the Stoics held — and happiness consists in obtaining and 
enjoying these — as Carneades had no doubt argued often before — then wisdom 
will be exactly what Carneades claims it is, and the Stoic sage will turn out to be, not 
a paragon of moral virtue, but an intelligent criminal. 

The argument is also limited to the Stoic theory, I think, since it leaves open the 
possibility of saying, for example, that the common core of positive laws, those that 
forbid murder and fraud, are “natural” in the sense of being necessary for the 
stability of human communities.” As Alexander of Aphrodisias points out (de an. II 
157.19-21), even those who hold that justice derives from a contract think that it 
is natural for men to arrive at such conventions. Besides, the content of those 
contracts is not arbitrary (ébid., 158.24—27). But this is not an appeal to general 


It seems possible that the argument of the Anonymus (In Tht) also occurred in the speech, 
presumably as a rejoinder to the suggestion that human beings do have a natural affinity to other 
human beings. It could be used to show that even if the sordid examples of cheating were thereby 
ruled out, general benevolence would not suffice to produce perfect justice, since there would be at 
least one type of case in which justice would conflict with wisdom. 

In any case, Lactantius sets examples of this type off from the others by saying “transcendebat ergo ad 
maiora,” which suggests perhaps that some objection had intervened. 
For this line of argument see Alexander of Aphrodisias’ essay 5t1 $0G&t tò Sikatov (“That what is 
just is natural"), de an. II 158.13ff. In the absence of Carneades’ speech “In Defense of Justice,” 
Alexander's little treatise could perhaps provide some idea of what it might have been like — unless we 
should believe that Carneades' second speech demolished exactly the position he had defended the 
day before. 
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benevolence, but to human weakness, and the Stoics had argued against Epicurus 
that that was not enough. 

What Carneades' argument purported to show, then, was that the derivation of 
justice from natural tendencies of human nature alone would not work. 

I do not think that this can tell us anything about Carneades! own views on 
moral questions. Nobody even in antiquity believed that he seriously meant to 
advocate unrestrained egoism and injustice. What his anti-moral theoty does is to 
expose weak points in the Stoic doctrine. There seem to be three main problems, 
connected with three steps in Carneades’ “theory”: 


(i) Natural concern: Carneades argued that the ultimate object of desire must be 
identical with the first. This raises the question how the Stoic theory of the 
good can go together with the psychological doctrine of oikeiðsis. If human 
beings were made by nature to seek self-preservation and self-realization, how 
can they eventually come to accept agreement with nature as their only good? 
If agreement with nature is not the same as self-realization, how can one get 
from the first object of desire to the last? Or if it is the same, how can one 
preserve and develop one’s human nature while totally neglecting bodily and 
external advantages? 

(i) Virtue as a craft: according to Carneades, the goal of the art of living ought to be 
obtaining the things in accordance with nature, not just trying to obtain them. 
If Carneades is right on this point, it would follow that happiness consisted in 
precisely those things that the Stoics had taken great care to declare indifferent, 
not real goods, though objects of rational selection. It would also follow that 
happiness was a matter of chance and good luck, not something that is in our 
power. 

(iii) Appropriate action: it would seem, on Carneades! account of human nature, that 
following nature results, not in virtue, but on the contrary in a reckless pursuit 
of one's own (or one's group's) advantage, at the expense of one's neighbours. 
This was of course an attack on the thesis that nature leads us to virtue, 
challenging the Stoics to show that Carneades was wrong about human nature. 


All three problems were taken up, I think, by Antipater, and also later by 
Antiochus, but in opposite ways. For while Antipater tried to refute the fundamen- 
tal premises of Carneades’ objections, Antiochus accepted the first two objections, 
and then claimed that the “old doctrine" of the Academy and the Peripatos could 
accommodate them, and would have no difficulties with the third point. 

I have already dealt with Antipater's defense of the doctrine of virtue as a craft 
(section 3), and so I shall only briefly describe what I take to have been his reaction 
to the other points. 


* Contraty to Jeanne Croissant ("La morale de Carnéade," Revue internationale de philosophie 5 (1939), 
545-70), who was herself the first to emphasize the connection between Carneades’ speech and Stoic 
doctrine. There is no reason to think that Carneades preferred Epicurus' theory of justice to the Stoic. 
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In response to the question about the connection between the first object or 
objects of desire and the ultimate goal it was probably Antipater who introduced 
the complicated account of psychological development we find in Cicero (Fin, III 
20—21), ostensibly as an argument for the Stoic conception of agreement with 
nature as the goal of life. I have tried to show that this psychological story cannot 
very well be taken as an argument in the way Cicero wants to take it, since it would 
presuppose what it is allegedly meant to prove.” The crucial step in the psychologi- 
cal development described by Cicero seems to be the reversal brought about by the 
insight that the only thing that really deserves to be called good is the order and 
harmony of the universe. The postulated change of attitude is meant to explain, I 
think, how a human being can come to give up self-preservation or self-realization 
as a primary goal in favour of agreement with nature, so that the objects of her 
initial desires are then pursued only because nature apparently wants her to pursue 
them. Since nature obviously has not provided for unfailing success in the pursuit 
of the natural things, obtaining these will be indifferent with respect to out 
agreement with nature's order. Hence the attainment of things in accordance with 
nature will remain the reference-point of our actions, but it will not be the ultimate 
goal. This corresponds, of course, to Antipater’s subtle account of the stochastic 
craft that is supposed to be virtue. It is no accident that Cicero introduces the 
archer analogy in the context of his argument for the Stoic conception of the goal 
of life. 

As regards the third point, appropriate action understood as following natural 
human impulses, Antipater’s reaction can to some extent be inferred from Cicero's 
report about his disagreements with his predecessor Diogenes of Babylon (cf. Off 
TII 50-56; 91—92). It is clear that Antipater rejected Diogenes’ attempts to show 
that a rather alarming degree of selfishness and dishonesty is compatible with 
justice. He insisted, it seems, that natural attachment to human society and fellow- 
feeling for other human beings would rule this out — that is, he must have thought 
that the desire to be of assistance to others excludes the possibility of seeking one’s 
own advantage at their expense. This shows that Antipater adhered to the standard 
doctrine of sociability and general benevolence as foundations of justice; and here 
a Stoic would probably have relied upon anti-Epicurean arguments to show that 
egoism could not serve as the basis of human social life. After all, the Stoics did not 
have to accept the Epicurean part of Carneades’ argument. It is not clear whether 
Antipater also tried to refute the more insidious argument according to which even 
general benevolence would not be sufficient to guarantee virtue in extreme situa- 
tions like the shipwreck case. So much for Antipater. 

Perhaps the most striking example of Carneades’ influence can be found, I 
believe, in the moral theory of Antiochus of Ascalon, the philosopher who started 


95 Cicero's error would be understandable if he had — under the influence of Antiochus? — accepted the 
Carneadean scheme, in which the ultimate end must be derived from the first object of impulse. Then 
Antipater's account would seem to be the most plausible candidate for such an argument. 
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out as an Academic, but then turned into a dogmatist hardly distinguishable, as 
Cicero remarks (Academica [Ac] ii 132), from a genuine Stoic. Antiochus’ version of 
what he saw as the common doctrine of the old Academy and the Peripatos is set 
out at length by Cicero in Fin. V, and used to criticize the Stoics in Fin. IV. Now it 
is surely significant that the Carneadea Divisio is introduced with approval at the 
beginning of Fin. V; and in fact Antiochus’ theory looks very much like an attempt 
to fit the “old Peripatetic” doctrines into the mould suggested by Carneades. 

Antiochus apparently accepted without hesitation the idea that the goal of life 
must be derived from the first object of desire. He claimed that the older 
philosophers agreed with the Stoics that every animal’s first impulse is for self- 
preservation — in fact, Antiochus said, the Stoics had simply taken over this 
doctrine from their Academic and Peripatetic teachers (Fin. V 22-25). But then it 
turns out that on Antiochus' view the class of things pursued for the sake of self- 
realization includes far more than the Stoics had envisaged — namely the virtues gua 
perfections of human rational capacities. Since the mind is superior to the body, 
Antiochus argued, its perfection would also be far more important than the healthy 
state of the body; but as a human being has both body and soul, perfection of the 
body would have to be a part, however negligible, of the human good (Fim. V 34— 
38). According to Antiochus’ theory, then, self-realization is not only the first, but 
also the ultimate object of desire. Assuming that the Stoics held the same view — 
and thereby ignoring the distinction between the merely natural life (kata phusin 
bios) and the life in agreement with nature — he could then criticize them for 
neglecting the bodily side of self-preservation and treating the human being as 
though she were nothing but her mind (Fin. IV 28; 32—34; 41). This objection is 
beside the mark, however, for insofar as self-realization was the reference-point of 
approptiate action, the Stoics did not neglect the physical aspects of self-preserva- 
tion; but since the ultimate goal was agreement with nature, not self-realization, 
they could also hold that all that pertains to self-preservation is merely in accor- 
dance with nature, not a real good. 

Having included the virtues among the objects of the primary impulses, Antio- 
chus could then proceed to accept Carneades’ argument about the art of living, 
according to which its goal should consist in obtaining the things in accordance 
with nature, and to ascribe this view also to the “older philosophers" (Fi. IV 15, 
25—26; cf. Cic. Ac I 22). At the same time, the Stoic distinction between “pre- 
ferred” and “dispreferred” things on the one hand, “goods” and “evils” on the 
other, could be dismissed as a mere verbal maneuver (Fin. IV 20-23, 46-48). 
Moreover, once the virtues were included, problems of priority among things 
valued could of course be solved by the sweeping rule “virtue first,” which does not 
tell us much about what virtuous conduct is, but effectively sets aside the compli- 


% His Peripatetic contemporaries did the same: see Alexander of Aphrodisias’ review of opinions on the 
question of “The first object of natural concern according to Aristotle,” de an. 1I 150.20ff. 
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cated casuistry of the Stoic attempts to find out what is more or less in accordance 
with nature. 

Antiochus’ project of keeping the best of two worlds failed with regard to 
the self-sufficiency of virtue for happiness. He introduced a distinction between 
the happy life (viża beata) and the happiest life (vita beatissima) and maintained 
that virtue was sufficient for happiness, but not for the greatest happiness (Fin. V 
81; Ac. I 22). But, as the Stoics were quick to point out, this will not work. Once 
the distinction between preferred things and teal goods is abandoned, it will no 
longer be possible to maintain that the virtuous person who lacks external or bodily 
goods lacks nothing that could make her life any better, and this had been a 
condition for happiness ever since Aristotle (cf. Cic. Fin. V 81—86; Seneca, Ep. 85. 
19-23). 

Above all, by including the virtues among the things desired for the sake of self- 
realization, Antiochus entirely missed the point of Chrysippus’ theory. For if virtue 
is among the objects of the primary impulses, the theory of natural concern will no 
longer provide a non-circular account of morally correct action. What Antipater 
saw, and Antiochus missed, is that the old doctrine of virtue as perfection of the 
human soul needed to be supported by some argument to show that virtue is in fact 
the best state of a rational animal, or the completion of a natural development. 
Antiochus’ theory, I submit, was not a good idea. By contrast, I hope that it may 
serve to underline the merits of the brave — if unsuccessful — attempt of the Stoic 
philosophers to spell out what it is to act virtuously in terms of following the 
natural tendencies of human nature. 


6. WHY NO EMOTION? 


“That to which no emotion whatever attaches is better than that to which emotion 
is congenital, and the law has no emotion, whereas every human soul must have it,” 
said Aristotle (Politics ITI, 1286a17, tr. Robinson), speaking about the best ruler for 
a city. Aristotle said this, of course, because he believed that there is an irrational 
element in the human soul which is the origin of the pathé— passions or emotions. 
The Stoics, as is well known, did not think that the human soul necessarily included 
such an element of emotionality. They maintained, against Plato and Aristotle, but 
possibly agreeing with Socrates, that the “governing part” (Aégemonikon) of the 
human soul is only one thing, reason. If we sometimes behave in ways contrary to 
reason, and even contrary to our own better insight, this is not due to a part of the 
soul independent of and not controlled by reason, but to a weakness of reason 
itself. And if the emotions are “irrational,” they are so in the sense of going beyond 
ot against right reason. The Stoics thought that it was not only possible, but also 
natural and desirable that one should be free from all emotion. The wise person, 
they said, would be entirely without it, zpazbes. How did they think this was possible, 
and why would it be right? 
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To see how it would be possible, we must look at the Stoic theory of impulse 
(bormé), since the emotions were considered by the Stoics as being a kind of 
impulse.” Human beings are not born as rational animals. Before they arrive at the 
age of reason, their behaviour will be guided, like that of other animals, by their 
capacity to react, either favourably or unfavourably, to certain kinds of impressions 
(phantasiai). Their natural instinct for self-preservation enables them to recognize 
certain things or activities as being either in accordance with or against their nature; 
and if something presents itself as being in accordance with nature or against it, this 
impression will lead to an impulse either to pursue or to avoid the object so 
presented. This is the kind of impulse that nature has given to animals to make 
them “proceed towards what belongs to them" (D.L. VII 86). 

With the advent of reason, however, human impulses take on a different form. 
The impressions that rational creatures receive have a rational content, that is, they 
are expressible in language, and for the impulse to action to follow the impression, 
itis no longer sufficient that something be presented as in accordance with nature 
or contrary to it, attractive or unattractive. The rational animal will have an impulse 
to action only if reason has assented to the impression, and if reason functions 
properly, it will assent only to impressions that are not only true, but also “cogni- 
tive” (Rataleptikai), that is, so clear and distinct that what is presented could not 
possibly be otherwise. It is because of the intervention of assent that adult humans 
can be held responsible for their actions and beliefs, for assent can be either given 
or withheld, whereas animals and small children merely respond automatically to 
the way things present themselves to them. It is also at the age of reason, 
presumably, that human beings acquire the concepts of good and evil, and it seems 
that their actions will then largely be guided by these since, as Cicero tells us most 
explicitly (Tusc. IV 12), the human mind has a natural and irresistible inclination 
towards what it sees as good, and a cortesponding aversion towards what it sees as 
bad. All human impulses, including the emotions, are then to be considered as acts 
of assent to a certain kind of impression, which the Stoics called “impulse- 
arousing” (bormetiké, Stob. ed II 86.18). They distinguished four most general 
classes of emotions, depending on the different types of impressions that provoke 
them: appetite (epithumia) and pleasure (Aédoné) are assent to the impression of an 
impending or present good, fear (phobos) and distress (pè are assent to an 
impending or present evil, respectively (Cic. Tuse. IV 11; Fin. II 35; D.L. VII 111; 
Stob. e. II 88.14—15). Thus it can be seen that, far from being independent of 
reason, the emotions ate actually one of the ways in which reason directs our 
behaviour. 


?' For recent discussions of impulse and emotion in Stoic theory see e.g. Gosling and Taylor, The Greeks 
on Pleasure, Oxford, 1982, ch. 21; Inwood (above, n. 6) ch. 5; M. Frede “The Stoic doctrine of the 
affections of the soul,” in: M. Schofield and G. Striker, The Norms of Nature(Cambridge, 1986), 93-110. 
I shall here mention only a few points relating to my specific questions. 
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If other philosophers had tended to think that the emotions were independent 
of teason, this must be ascribed to the fact that they had overlooked the crucial role 
of assent. The Stoics would argue that whether we feel pleasure or distress, fear ot 
longing depends entirely upon whether we accept ot do not accept the way things 
present themselves to us. This could be shown by comparing the different ways in 
which people may react to the same impression. The prospect of being killed may 
appear as a terrifying evil, and if we assent to this, we will be overcome by fear. But 
if we keep in mind, as a good Stoic would, that loss of life is just one of the things 
that go against our nature, but are not real evils, we will resist the impression, and 
assent at most to the thought that being killed is one of the things to be avoided. So 
we may indeed try to escape from the danger, but we will not be afraid, for fear 
results only if we assent to something's being an intolerable evil. 

But in people whose reason is not strong enough always to be on guard against 
unclear or deceptive impressions, assent to such a terrifying impression may come 
almost automatically, so that they are not even aware of their assent. And thus they 
will claim to have been overwhelmed by an affection caused by a frightening object, 
when in fact it was just the weakness of their reason that produced the emotion. 
Similarly, if something appears as being extremely attractive, as for example the 
prospect of winning the Nobel prize, one may simply give in to the impression 
without thinking and thus be carried away by ambition, whereas a more cautious 
person would have withheld assent to make sure that the impression that appealed 
to her was unmistakably true; that is, that trying to win the Nobel prize could be 
given a reasonable justification. 

Up to this point we can see, I think, why the Stoics held that the emotions were 
judgments (rises, D.L. VII 111; cf. Cic. Tuse. IV 14, Stob. ech II 88.22-89.2). In 
fact, it is not quite clear whether one should say that the emotions were simply 
judgments, or rather movements of the soul caused by such judgments. It may be 
safest to assume that both the judgment, that is, the assent, and the consequent 
movement of the soul were covered by the term pathos, but that the accent should 
be placed on the judgment, since a movement of the soul would be described as 
appetite or fear, pleasure or distress depending upon the belief that caused it (cf. 
Cic. Tuse. IV 15). 

Now from the fact that all emotions are judgments or caused by judgments we 
can indeed infer that they can always be avoided, since assent can be either given or 
withheld; but it is not yet clear why the Stoics thought that emotions are always 
unreasonable and hence ought to be avoided. But this is what they maintained. 
Zeno is said to have defined emotion as “an irrational and unnatural movement of 
the soul, or an excessive impulse" (D.L. VII 110). Why should that be correct? 


38 The Greek is: &Aoyoc Kal nape $001 yoxi Kivnots fj Spy KAsovacovea; cf. Stob. ed TI 
88.8. The “or” in this formula is curious, though not without parallel in Stoic sources. It is not clear 
whether we are offered two alternative definitions, or whether the] is explicative, so that emotion is 
said to be irrational and unnatural because it is an excessive impulse (or vice versa). Chrysippus 
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Might it not be the case that we sometimes have good reason to be afraid, for 
example, so that only some, but not all emotions should be avoided? 

Given the Stoic distinction between things that have some value, but are neither 
good nor bad, and real goods and evils, they presumably declared all emotions to be 
unreasonable because they result from our taking to be good or bad things that are 
actually at best in accordance with or contrary to our nature, and hence strictly 
speaking indifferent. Thinking of illness as not only to be avoided, but truly bad and 
relevant to our happiness might lead to an excessive reaction, like tears and 
lamentations, no longer justified by reason. Now this is probably correct (cf. 
Seneca, Ep. 75. 11ff), but it might sound like a mere terminological trick. For if the 
Stoics agree that we should avoid such things as illness, why did they not identify 
what others saw as acceptable emotions with our assent to the impression of 
something as being preferred or dispreferred, in accordance with or contrary to 
nature? Why, indeed — so Lactantius says — insist on purely verbal distinctions, and 
speak of caution as being entirely different from fear when we might just as well say 
that it is a reasonable degree of fear? (SVF III 437; cf. Plutarch, De Virtute Morali 
[zzrz. zor.] 449A—B.) Plutarch and Lactantius introduce here the terms for the so- 
called expatheiai, states of being well affected, that the Stoics reserved for the wise. 
The fact that they are reserved for the wise shows that these terms cannot be used 
as descriptions of ordinary avoidance and preferring. It is indeed a mistake to think, 
as Plutarch (viz. mor. 444B) and Lactantius do, that all actions must originate in 
some form of emotion. The Stoics must have thought that most action, whether 
based on true or false belief, can go on without emotion, so that “natural” impulses 
are not weak cases of the same sort of movement that occurs in emotional 
behaviour. 

They evidently thought that what they called “excess” was an essential charac- 
teristic of emotion, and indeed it seems to explain both the “unnatural” and the 
“irrational” in Zeno's definition. The falsity of the judgment underlying the 
impulse is not the only factor that accounts for its irrationality. So Chrysippus said, 
“Tt is not in view of the judgment that each of these things is good or bad that we 
call these [sc. the emotions] illnesses, but in view of the fact that people go out of 
their way for these things more than is in accordance with nature" (Galen, PHP IV 
5.21; SVF HI 480). What happens in emotional states is, rather, that the natural 
commensurateness (summetria, PHP TV 2.15; SVF II 462) of impulse and reason 
is disturbed. This is what makes emotion “unnatural.” And the emotions are 
irrational not only in the sense of being due to an erroneous judgment, but 
primarily in the sense of going beyond or against what one rationally thinks one 
should do. This special sense of a/ogos, which Galen claims he cannot understand 


apparently tried to show that the two expressions are equivalent, cf. Galen, PHP IV 2.11,SVFIII 462. 
So perhaps Zeno used both and did not explain the connection. Each is sometimes quoted 
independently, cf. Cic. Tuse. IV 11, 47; Stob. ecl. II 39.5; but mostly they go together. I will assume 
that Chrysippus was right. 
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(PHP IV 4.14—15; SVF III 476), is illustrated by the famous analogy of the runner 
whose legs have acquired such momentum that he is unable to stop himself, as we 
might say, “at will.” He is running voluntarily, but his running makes it impossible 
for him to stand still when and where he wants to. So his legs move on, as 
Chrysippus says, against his impulse (para zeu hormén). By analogy, the person who 
has lapsed into an emotion will not be able to stop herself doing things that, upon 
reflection, she would not find it right to do — her impulse goes against her reasoning 
(para ton logon, PHP TV 2.15—18; SVF III 462). 

Galen’s difficulties in understanding the sense of “irrational” Chrysippus 
wanted to use in describing the emotions may be due to the fact that it includes the 
more normal sense “erroneous.” It is necessary, but not sufficient, for an emotion 
to occur that the corresponding judgment be mistaken. If we merely act upon an 
erroneous judgment, for example, that we should eat something which in fact we 
should not eat, we may still be acting exactly as we think we should, and this will 
become evident if we refrain from eating when our error is pointed out to us (cf. 
PHP W 4.25-27; SVF TII 476). There will be an emotion only if the impulse is so 
strong as to overcome the control of reason, so that it can no longer be changed “at 
will.” And this will typically happen when things that are in fact indifferent are seen 
as real goods or evils. 

If emotion essentially involves excess, then mere preferring or avoiding does 
not involve any emotion at all. This is indeed not implausible. For example, if I go 
out in the rain, I will take an umbrella if I happen to have one, but I will not be either 
upset ot distressed if I get wet, nor will I necessarily snatch my neighbour's 
umbrella because I ardently desire one. The Stoics are suggesting that our normal 
attitude towards preferred or dispreferred things should be just like this — to take 
them if we can, but not to go out of our way to obtain them, or to avoid them if we 
can, but not to be upset if we cannot.” By banishing all emotion, then, the Stoics 
did not deprive ordinary human beings of all springs of impulse; they only meant 
to exclude those impulses that are apt to interfere, by their excessive strength, with 
our capacity to live according to our best insight. So they could say that the wise 
person will not be emotionless or unaffected (apathés) in the sense of being 
insensitive, “harsh and relentless” (D.L. VII 117, cf. Sen. Ep. 9.2-3) — she will have 


all the normal inclinations and aversions, but no excessive ones. 


® It is possible that some Stoics also recognized that there might be harmless, non-emotional cases of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction, just as there seem to be non-emotional impulses to do or avoid 
something. This might explain their wavering in the case of pleasure (cf. Gosling and Taylor, The 
Greeks on Pleasure, 416ff.). According to their general theory of the emotions, pleasure ought to have 
been rejected; yet it seems that some Stoics — including even Chrysippus — accepted it as something 
natural, though not of course a good. I would think that the term ový might have been used both 
for the excessive impulse described as “irrational elation” and for the satisfaction that could arise out 
of the judgment that one has attained one of the natural things. The latter would be acceptable and 
natural, the former not. It may be relevant that Cicero tends to translate Hov, in the context of his 
treatment of the emotions, as /aefifia gestiens. 
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As I said before, emotionless impulses of the ordinary person should not be 
confused with the so-called expatheiai of the wise. These are all directed at real 
goods or evils, things that it is reasonable to rejoice about, or to desire, or to beware 
of. The Stoics admitted only three kinds of exparheiai, defining them as counterparts 
to pleasure, appetite, and fear, namely joy (chara), defined as reasonable elation; 
wish (boulesis), reasonable desire; and caution (eu/abeia), reasonable aversion (D.L. 
VII 116, c£. Cic. Zw IV 12-14). There is no counterpart to distress (pè, 
presumably not only because the wise person never slides back into vice, and hence 
will never be confronted with an evil in her own person, but also because the real 
evils she sees around herself, in the foolishness of the rest of mankind, must be 
considered to be part of the order of nature, and hence providing no reason to be 
upset. Like right actions (katorthomata), the eupatbeiai are reserved to the sage, 
because she is the only person who truly recognizes real goods and evils and 
therefore desires and shuns the right objects, and who does so without wavering. 
The desire of a fool for wisdom is presumably reasonable, but since it is not 
unwavering, it apparently cannot count as a case of eupatbeia. 

By introducing these counterparts to ordinary appetites, pleasures, and fears, 
the Stoics seem to make room for the old Platonic and Aristotelian requirement 
that the good life should also be the most pleasant. They also emphasize that some 
things are seriously to be desired, not just preferred, or seriously to be avoided even 
at great cost. The counterparts or “contraries” (D.L. VII 116) of the emotions can 
of course never become excessive, since they only reinforce the wise person's firm 
agreement with the order of nature. So the Stoic sage, who has come to virtue by 
learning to value the order and harmony of nature as the only true good, and to 
regard as indifferent the preferred and dispreferred things she is trying to attain or 
to avoid in everyday life, will lead a life of undisturbed joy in the contemplation of 
the natural order of things and her own agreement with it, and she will pursue the 
good she has seen, and avoid evil, with unwavering determination. 

Thus far, I think, one might admit that the psychological theory the Stoics ate 
offering is not unintelligible, and perhaps even rather plausible in its diagnosis of 
the irrational character of certain emotions. If we still find that thete is something 
inhumane about the portrait of the wise man who lives in constant joy about his 
own and his friends’ virtuous conduct, who is never afraid, but just cautiously 
avoids any action that might not be entirely justifiable by reason, it is not, I believe, 
because we think that it is even theoretically impossible to be thus free from all 
disturbing emotion. That it would be extremely difficult to reach this state of 
complete serenity and detachment from worldly affairs the Stoics would be the first 
to admit. What is disconcerting about the portrait of the Stoic sage is rather that it 
is presented to us as a portrait of perfect virtue. 

It is disconcerting to be told that the wise person will indeed love her friends, if 
they are virtuous — true love is not an emotion, but another privilege of the sage — 
but not to the extent of being distressed if one of them dies, or longing for them 
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when they are absent, or being pleased upon seeing them again (cf. Cic. Tuse. IV 72; 
Seneca Ep. 9 passim; Ep. 59.1—4). It is no comfort either to think that this virtuous 
person will risk her life to save a drowning child, but that she will not be sad or 
disappointed if she fails, being content with the reassuring knowledge that what 
she did, and also what happened, was in accordance with nature. 

What has gone wrong here is not, I think, the suggestion that we could be 
without emotion, but that we should try to be. And the reason for this lies not in the 
Stoics’ theory of emotion, but in their theory of what is good or bad, and 
consequently what should make us feel elated, what we should seriously wish for, 
and what we should take every effort to avoid. 

It is obvious that the distinction between the wise person's “good states” and 
the emotions of the fool corresponds to the distinction between real goods and 
evils on the one hand and indifferent, though possibly preferred or dispreferred, 
things on the other. The emotions are described as judgments in terms of good and 
evil. Joy, wish, and caution are reasonable because directed at real goods and evils; 
ordinary emotion is never justified because directed at things that are indifferent, 
but taken to be good or evil. The Stoics claimed that acceptance of their system of 
values was a prerequisite of virtue. They said that virtue would “have no founda- 
tion” (non posse constitui, Cic. Fin. TV 40) if anything besides virtue and vice were to 
count as good or bad. By this they probably meant that if anything besides virtue 
were considered as a good, we could never exclude the possibility that other goods 
outweighed virtue, if not individually, then collectively, so that one might come to 
act immorally for the sake of some non-moral goods — for example, trying to save 
one’s life by some act of injustice. 

But in fact the Stoics offered no cogent argument to show that perfectly 
virtuous conduct could not be achieved if one adhered to the postulated natural 
order of preferences, thereby coming to believe, as Cicero suggests, that harming 
another person is worse than anything else that might befall one, and yet regarded 
the “preferred” and “dispreferred” things as good and bad, respectively. One 
could accept the Stoic distinction between the desire to follow the laws of nature 
and the desire to obtain what belongs to a natural life, even say that the natural life 
should be pursued only because this is nature’s will, and still consider the natural 
advantages or disadvantages as goods or evils, though different in kind and less 
important than agreement with nature. If one was convinced that going against 
nature was worse than any other evil, why would one be tempted to disobey? Why 
can there be degrees of value in the field of natural advantages, but not among 
goods and evils? 

Since joy, wish, and caution were said to be reasonable attitudes with respect to 
goods and evils, one could then suggest that those would also be appropriate 
responses to natural or unnatural things, provided that they were proportionate to 
the value assigned to the good or bad things on the natural scale. This would in 
effect be what the Peripatetics called metriopatheia, the disposition to feel the right 
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degree of various kinds of emotion, with the difference that where the Stoics would 
speak of the contrast between expatheia and pathos, the Peripatetics would speak of 
a Correct or excessive amount of one and the same thing, emotion (pathos). But the 
Stoics vehemently rejected such a suggestion, saying that to speak of an adequate 
amount of pathos is as absurd as to speak of an adequate amount of vice or illness 
(Cic. Tusc. IV 39-42). The Stoics’ refusal to group eupatheiai and pathé together 
might look at first sight like sheer obstinacy, given that the expatheiai do seem to be 
what we would call emotional responses, and were described by the Stoics them- 
selves in the same way as the pathé, namely as elation (eparsis) or desire (orexis) (cf. 
D.L. VII 116). It has certainly led to some confusion in the interpretation of their 
thesis that the sage will be apathés. However, it was part of the philosophical 
tradition to see the emotions as irrational, albeit in the sense of non-rational, and 
hence the expression "rational emotion" might have sounded like a contradiction 
in terms. Since the good affections of the wise person were emphatically not 
supposed to be irrational, the Stoic terminology has a point. 

Now the Stoics evidently thought that there could be no appropriate attitude or 
response to the natural or unnatural things that goes beyond mere taking or 
avoiding. By declaring everything except virtue and vice to be indifferent, they 
implied that no emotional attachment or aversion to anything else could be 
reasonable, and hence appropriate for the virtuous person. 

The oddity of this theory of value as a foundation for virtue can perhaps best be 
illustrated by the examples of courage and self-control or temperance. According 
to the Stoics, the courage of the wise man consists, as one might expect, in the total 
absence of fear, based upon the firm conviction that nothing that happens to a 
human being can do him any harm. So Chrysippus is said to have defined courage 
as “knowledge of what is to be endured, or disposition of the mind in suffering and 
enduring obedient to the supreme law, without fear" (Cic. Tusc. IV 53). There might 
be a sense in which one could say that courage consisted in not being afraid — thus 
we speak of courageous explorers or mountaineers, people who apparently do not 
fear things most others would find rather terrifying. But on the other hand, one 
might ask what courage would be needed for if there was nothing to be feared? So 
Socrates reminds us in the Laches (193A3-18) that the knowledge that there is no 
real danger makes for confidence, not courage. If we admire the courage of 
Socrates himself on his last day, it is not because he did not mind being poisoned, 
but because he was willing to give up his life for the sake of his moral convictions. 

The same goes for temperance: what is going to be so admirable about self- 
control when there is nothing to be sacrificed in giving up certain advantages? To 
use an example introduced by Chrysippus himself, and a favourite of Plutarch’s (cf. 
Si. rep. 1038E-F; Comm. Not. 1060F-1061A), we do not admire the man who 
“temperately abstains from an old woman with one foot in the grave.” We might 
find it admirable, perhaps, if someone gave up her long-deserved vacation to look 
after a sick friend, but our admiration would not be increased by being told she did 
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not care for the vacation anyway. And we would, I submit, be rather disgusted if it 
turned out that she was actually pleased to find such an excellent opportunity to 
display her virtue. But this is exactly what Seneca, this great admirer of heroic 
virtue, suggests when he admits (Æp. 66.52) that one should wish for great 
calamities in one's life because only thus could one really prove one's virtue. Not 
only was Socrates happy in gaol, it seems — he is actually to be envied for his fate. 
(It should be said, to Epictetus’ credit, that he thinks this is nonsense, cf. Diss. I 
6.35—36.) 

Seneca is trying to account for the fact that the courage and endurance of a 
martyr or a hero seem more admirable than even the firmest adherence to the 
principles of virtue in a man who is never made to suffer for his convictions. By 
maintaining that all external things ate indifferent, the Stoics had left themselves no 
plausible way of making such a distinction of degree. On their theory, it might 
indeed seem most plausible to follow Seneca in saying that what is most admirable 
is also most desirable. But in this case that seems to be rather perverse. If virtue is 
not only hard to attain, but also occasionally hard to maintain, this is so because it 
may, though it need not, require the sacrifice of real goods, or the acceptance of real 
evils. And as it is not reasonable to desire evils, so it is also not reasonable to desire 
the fate of a martyr. One might perhaps reasonably wish to be or become like 
Socrates, but not to suffer Socrates’ fate. The Stoics would in fact have agreed with 
this, since itis in accordance with nature to avoid pain and suffering, but they could 
not say that a life without serious hardships is happier than a life of suffering and 
torture, and as Seneca's example shows, if they had admitted degrees of goodness 
in the field of “real” goods, they might have been led to say that the happiest life is 
that of the wise man on the rack, since it also seems to display the greatest virtue. 

The Stoics were no doubt right in saying that we evaluate others and ourselves 
as good or bad people according to moral standards and regardless of success or 
bodily attractions (Sen. Ep. 76.11—12), but this is not because moral virtue is the 
only true good, but presumably because virtuous conduct contributes or tends to 
contribute to the well-being of all members of society, and we evaluate people as 
good or bad qua members of society. The moral value of a person is indeed not a 
matter of her success, beauty, or wealth, but it does not follow that the value of 
virtue in general has nothing to do with the material welfare of human beings in 
general. Hence the contentment of the Stoic sage who is elated by her grandiose 
display of virtue in spite of her failure to achieve what she set out to do seems out 
of place, for in congratulating herself she shows contempt for the very things that 
made, not indeed this particular action, but this way of acting, good and admirable 
in the first place. 

To come back to apatheia, then — in so far as the Stoics wanted to say that we 
ought not to be upset or excited about things that have no real value, we might 
perfectly well agree with them, but we should reject their “freedom from emotion" 
on the ground that it makes us indifferent to things we ought to appreciate. Far 
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from being a necessary condition of virtue, Stoic apatheia actually seems to be 
incompatible with it. 

But by rejecting emotionlessness, we would also have to give up a claim that was 
clearly extremely important, not only to the Stoics, but to most Hellenistic schools 
(with the honorific exception of the Peripatetics), namely that happiness is entirely 
in out power, depends upon nothing but ourselves. If such things as the well-being 
of friends and family, or even — Porribile dictu — out own health were to count as 
goods, and their opposites as evils, then obviously virtue would not be sufficient to 
guarantee a life in which no good is lacking (cf. Cic. Tuse. V 83-85; Epict. Diss. I 
22.13; Sen. Ep. 95.14ff). In fact, our own attitudes or decisions (proaireseis), as 
Epictetus frequently insists, are the only things that really are in our power (e.g. 
Diss. II 5.4—5). Epictetus goes on to suggest that good and evil must therefore also 
lie in our decisions or, as he most often puts it, in the right use of impressions (chrésis 
hota dei pbantasión, e.g. Diss. Y 20.15—16). Now if one could attain the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the order of nature the Stoics describe as virtue, then one would have 
achieved what Zeno called the “easy flow of life" (euroia bios), and also what later 
Stoics like Seneca and Epictetus call tranquillity or peace of mind (euthumia and 
ataraxia), the inner state of the happy person. Stoic freedom from emotion, that is, 
indifference toward everything except conformity with the order of nature, is of 
coutse just the state of mind that would guarantee tranquillity. Note that it is not 
the same: If one cared about nothing but agreement with nature, but could not be 
certain to achieve this, one would have reason to be disturbed. But as it happens, 
the same process by which we learn that all external things, and even our own 
bodies, are valueless compared with the rational order of the universe also leads us 
to see what this order is. And since reason is irresistibly drawn towards what it has 
clearly seen to be good, this wisdom, once achieved, cannot be lost again. So the 
wise man knows that all the good he desires is within his reach, and all evil can be 
avoided. Hence his mind will be ever serene, “as clear as the sky above the moon,” 
to use Seneca's impressive image (Ep. 59.16). 

This has proved to be an attractive ideal for many generations of moralists. But 
is it a plausible conception of the human good? 

Tranquillity was only the psychological side of happiness," and it seems obvi- 
ous that the Stoics were primarily interested in showing that the human good is a 
life of virtue. The claim that “nature leads us to virtue" might have been defended, 
I think, without the strong thesis that agreement with nature is the oz/y good. If, as 
I have argued, virtue not only does not require, but actually excludes emotional 
indifference to the welfare of other human beings, then one will have to abandon 
the claim that it brings absolute equanimity and peace of mind. Which should lead 
one to wonder, not indeed whether virtue is a necessary part of the best human life, 


* For this point, and the notion of tranquillity in Hellenistic ethics more generally, see “Ataraxia: 
Happiness as Tranquillity” (ch. 9, this volume). 
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but whether tranquillity as conceived by the Stoics is necessary for happiness, or 
even desirable. 

If the Stoics misdescribed virtue in order to guarantee its unwavering stability, 
they also, I think, misdescribed happiness in order to make it depend upon nothing 
but ourselves. 
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The role of oz&eiószs in Stoic ethics 


The prospective student of Stoic ethics who tries, perhaps naively, to find out what 
the proper entrance might be to the apparent labyrinth the Stoics so proudly 
proclaimed as their system, will soon come across a topic called otkeidsis. The Greek 
term is usually not translated, but transliterated; not because it is untranslatable, but 
because any translation would seem to be intolerably clumsy. What it means can 
perhaps be rendered as ‘recognition and appreciation of something as belonging to 
one’; the corresponding verb, which is actually more prominent in the earlier 
sources, oikeiousthai pros ti, as “coming to be (or being made to be) well-disposed 
towards something’.' It will do no harm, I think, to keep the transliteration as a 
convenient label. 

Oikeiðsis, then, appears as the first chapter of several ancient accounts of Stoic 
ethics? If one turns to the experts for some guidance as to its importance, one finds 
that some seem to place great weight on it — Pohlenz says it was the foundation of 
Stoic ethics, Pembroke even claims that ‘if there had been no ożkeiðsis, there would 
have been no Stoa’ — while others tend to play it down, saying that it is just one way 
of arguing for the fundamental axiom of Stoic ethics, as Brink does, or that Zeno 
needed it to introduce some differentiation into the field of things declared to be 
totally indifferent by the Cynics ( Rist).? What, then, is the role of ożkeiðsis? If it was 
used in an argument, what exactly is the argument? What are the premisses, and 
what is the conclusion? 


An earlier version of this paper was read to the ancient philosophy group of Liverpool and Manchester 
Universities, and to the B-Club in Cambridge. I am extremely grateful for the criticism and instruction 
I received on both occasions. Thanks are also due to Troels Engberg-Pedersen, who kindly pointed out 
obscurities in the second version. 

1 C£ Plutarch, de Stoicorum repugnantiis, 1038c: f yàp oixsinots ato9notg ots toO oiketoo Kat 
avrlAnyis eivat. Plutarch is not, I think, quoting a Stoic definition, but explaining how he 
understands the term. For discussions of the history and meaning of oikeimotc and oiksiodo9at 
c£. S. G. Pembroke, ‘Ozkeiosis,’ in A. A. Long (ed.), Problems in Stoicism (Athlone Press 1971), 114—49; 
and G. B. Kerferd, ‘The Search for Personal Identity in Stoic Thought,’ Bulletin of the John Rylands 
University Library of Manchester, LV (1972), 177-96. 

Cicero, de Finibus (Cic. de Fin), MI. 16-21; Diogenes Laertius (D.L.), VII. 85; Hierocles (Ethische 
Elementarlehre, H. v. Arnim (ed.), Berliner Klassikertexte, IV (Kgl. Museen, Berlin 1906), col. I. 1ff. 

M. Pohlenz, ‘Die Oiketosis’, Grundfragen der stoischen Philosophie, Abh. d. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 3. Folge, Nr. 26, 11; Pembroke, ‘Orkezosis’, 114; C. O. Brink, *'Oikelo oig 
and Oikeiótng: Theophrastus and Zeno on Nature in Moral Theory’, Phronesis, 1 (1955—6), 123-45; 
J.M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge University Press 1969), 71. 
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For some reason or other, although ożkeiðsis has attracted considerable attention 
from scholars in this century, these questions do not seem to have been treated in 
any great detail. At first the debate centred around the question whether the whole 
‘doctrine of oi&eiósis; as it was called, originated with the Stoics or rather with 
Zeno's teachers in the Peripatos and the Academy. This dispute has, I think, been 
settled definitely in favour of the Stoics by Pohlenz and Brink. But while both these 
authors offered succinct descriptions of the arguments that were supposed to rely 
on oi&eiósis, they did not attempt to set them out in full. Pembroke and Kerferd, 
who paid greater attention to the way the alleged process or processes of coming to 
be well-disposed are described, concentrated much more on the process itself than 
on what was supposed to be proved by reference to it. Hence it may not be 
superfluous to ask once again what the argument was meant to prove, how it was 
supposed to prove it, and finally, perhaps, whether it did. 

The first thing to notice here is that o/&ez05s occurs in at least two distinct 
arguments for two distinct conclusions. First, to support the Stoic conception of 
the #e/os, the final end. In this role ożkeiðsis explicitly appears in Cicero, de Finibus, IIT. 
16 ff, and that this is its proper place seems to be confirmed by the way Antiochus 
integrated it into his version of Peripatetic doctrine, and by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’ chapter on ‘the first thing according to nature’ (de Anima Mantissa (de 
An. Mant.), 150. 20 ff). Second, oikeiðsis is said to be the foundation of justice.‘ Since 
the argument about justice seems to me to depend upon the argument for the Stoic 
telos, I will begin by considering the latter. I will proceed by first asking what the 
general adequacy conditions for an argument about the ée/os were taken to be, and 
then sketching the solutions of Epicurus and the later Peripatetics in the hope of 
bringing out the characteristic features of the Stoic argument. 


I 


The end is formally defined by the Stoics as ‘that for the sake of which everything 
is done in the appropriate way (kathēkontos: meaning, ought to be done), while it is 
not done for the sake of anything else’ (Stobaeus, Eclogae (Ec/og.), II. 46), or ‘that to 
which all things done in life are appropriately referred, while it itself is referred to 
nothing else,’ finally, as ‘the ultimate thing desired, to which all others are referred’ 
(ibid, 76). It is agreed on all sides that the proper term for the human end, or final 
good (summum bonum, in Cicero's Latin), is eudaimonia, happiness. Hence the first 
definition is repeated by Stobaeus in a slightly altered version as ‘happiness 
(eudaimonein), that for the sake of which everything is done, etc.’ (bid. 77). 

These formulae state necessary conditions for something’s being the end; they 
do not tell us what the end is. Now it is easy to show that this concept of /e/os was 


* C£. Cic. de Legibus, 1. 15, 43; de Fin. VI. 62-8; de Officiis (de Off), 1. 12; Porphyrius, de-Abstinentia, II]. 19; 
Plut. de Sollertia Animalium, 962a. 
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not peculiar to the Stoics — in fact, the definitions could have been taken almost 
verbatim out of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (EN). So we may take it that in 
Hellenistic times an argument to show that X is the end will have to show that X 
meets these conditions. One further adequacy condition seems also to have been 
accepted by virtually all Hellenistic schools? namely that the end should be in some 
sense natural (kata phusin), that is, that it should have some connection with the 
nature of the species whose end it was said to be, or with nature in general. The 
Academic and Peripatetic background of this condition has been well documented 
by Dirlmeier, though he certainly went too far in concluding from this that the 
Stoic argument was taken over from Theophrastus. It is important to distinguish 
the ‘natural’ in the question from the ‘accordance with nature’ in the Stoic answer. 
If Polemo and others wrote books about ‘the natural life’ (Rata phusin bios), this does 
not indicate that they recommended a natural as opposed to an unnatural life, but 
that they addressed the question as to which life would be natural for man. 

A thesis about the end will, then, take the form of an answer to the question: 
‘What is the natural aim and point of reference for all action?’ Supposing that there 
is a unique answer to this question, how would one go about finding it? 

Clearly, it won’t do to ask people for their ultimate goal in life, since one might 
get as many different answers as one asked different people. As Aristotle said, they 
all agree that their aim is happiness, but they disagree as to what happiness consists 
in. The question seems to presuppose that we can make a valid distinction between 
what people take to be their goal and what this really is — between the apparent and 
the real good, as Aristotle puts it (EWN, IIT. 4. 1113215 ff). This is presumably one 
reason for insisting that the end should be natural: the answer to our question 
should depend on nature, not on an individual's preferences or opinions. 

The requirement that the end be natural explains some of the differences 
between the answers of the Hellenistic schools, given their different conceptions of 
natute. It also explains to some extent the remarkable fact that both Epicureans 
and Stoics seem to start their arguments with an analysis of the earliest stage of 
human development, the moment right after birth. Cicero states that ‘this is where 
one should begin’ (de Fin. III. 16), but he does not say why this should be so. It is 
certainly not obvious, since Plato and Aristotle did not begin there. I think the 
reasons for this should be different for Epicurus and the Stoics; but this will come 
out later. Before I go on to the Stoic argument, I will briefly consider the way 
Epicurus and some later Peripatetics tried to establish the natural end of all action, 
so as to show what the alternatives might have been. 

For an anti-teleologist like Epicurus, the only way of finding out what is natural 
would seem to be to look for what is normal, that is what holds for all healthy 
individuals of a species. Eudoxus had already suggested before him that there is at 


$ Isay ‘virtually all’ because Cicero in de Fin. IV. 45 mentions philosophers who “did not even claim that 
their final good derived from nature.’ He seems to be thinking of Pyrrho and Aristo, cf. ibid., 43. 
5 C£ F. Dirlmeier, ‘Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theophrasts’, Philologus, Suppl. Bd. XXX (1937), 1. 
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least one thing that all men, and in fact other animals as well, desire — namely 
pleasure. This could serve to show that a desire for pleasure is natural. Epicurus 
tried to show that pleasure is also the only natural end, and hence ultimate, by 
arguing that it is accepted as worth having by young children before any external 
influence could have perverted their judgement (Cic. de Fin. I. 30), and that we in 
factlearn what is good for us by experiencing pleasure, pleasure and pain being the 
only means provided by nature to judge what accords with our nature and what 
does not. Hence the best life will be the most pleasant life — which can be expressed 
by the standard formula that ‘pleasure is the eng’? 

Now this is clearly not the kind of argument either the Peripatetics or the Stoics 
would have accepted. In a teleological framework, the question of what is a natural 
end becomes more complicated. For an Aristotelian, the end for a natural species 
might seem to be the final stage of normal development, such that an individual 
that had reached this stage would count as a good specimen of its kind. It does not 
follow, of course, that this should also be the end in the sense of the ultimate goal 
of desire; but if one assumes, as Aristotle and later Peripatetics apparently did, that 
the good for an animal will consist in attaining its end in the first sense, then one 
could argue that the final good at which all human action aims will consist in a full 
development of man’s normal capacities, including the purely bodily ones. Hence 
happiness should include many things; it will require whatever is necessary to 
provide the external means for an active life, though these need not count as actual 
constituents of the end, and it will include bodily health and beauty, and the full 
development of man’s emotional and intellectual capacities, that is, according to 
the Peripatetics, moral virtue and theoretical knowledge. One might call this the 
argument from perfection, and variants of it can be found in Antiochus’ exposition 
of what he took to be Peripatetic doctrine as well as in the late Peripatetic 
authorities cited by Alexander of Aphrodisias (de An. Mant. 151. 31 ff). This is not 
of course Aristotle’s own argument, but it looks like a sensible attempt to account, 
in Aristotelian terms, for the things Aristotle had mentioned as necessary for 
happiness without relating them to his main argument. 

Despite the weakness of the underlying argument, this docttine provides by far 
the most convincing conception of human happiness proposed by any Hellenistic 
school, and this is probably why Cicero was inclined to accept it. But if one takes 
into account that the end is supposed to be ‘that to which all other things are 
referred’ — which means, I suppose, the thing in terms of which all actions are to be 
justified and evaluated — then it is not hard to see why the Stoics would not have 
wanted to accept such a view. 


7 This is a brief version of the argument in Cic. de Fin. I. 30. I assume that the terms expetendum, secundum 
naturam (used to translateoiKetov), and bonum are treated as equivalent, roughly because what accords 
with our nature is taken to be good for us and hence in principle desirable. For the connections 
between these terms cf. Epicurus, ad Menoecenm (ad Men.), D.L. X. 129, where the same argument 
seems to be used. 
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Aristotle and apparently later Peripatetics as well included the virtues in their 
conception of happiness on the ground that they were perfections of the soul, that 
is, perfect exercises of the soul's specific capacities. The only reason I can find for 
this assumption is that the word are? means something like perfection, as indeed it 
does.? But that will not justify the conclusion that moral virtue is a perfection of 
natural capacities — why should it not be the best state of character from the point 
of view of others, for example, rulers who want to use their subjects to their own 
advantage, or other members of the community in general? On the other hand, if 
it were argued that virtue, qua perfection, must be the best state for a man, one 
might well doubt whether virtue was what the Peripatetics and the Hellenistic 
philosophets took it to be, namely moral virtue, or whatever can be subsumed 
under the most general headings of the four cardinal virtues wisdom, temperance, 
courage, and justice. So the argument from perfection will not offer a justification 
for including the moral virtues in the final good unless this point can be settled. But 
even assuming that it could be settled, the argument will not give moral standards 
the kind of supremacy that the Stoics wanted to argue for; nor will it make 
happiness dependent only on the individual's own efforts. The last point seems to 
have been frankly stated by Theophrastus, and this is why Cicero puts him down as 
leaving too much to chance (de Fin. V. 12; Tusculanae Disputationes (Tusc), V. 25). The 
argument offered by the Peripatetics for the supremacy of virtue is simply that the 
soulis bettet and more important than the body, so its perfection will also be more 
important. This could certainly be doubted: one might say that unless the basic 
requirements for bodily survival are met, we cannot even begin to strive for 
perfection of soul. And this would imply that moral considerations would not 
come first where a man's physical sutvival is at stake — how could one be happier 
by choosing death over a single misdeed when happiness consists in Zing in a 
certain way?? 

It would seem that the absolute supremacy of morals cannot well be argued in 
terms of a desire for happiness in the Peripatetic sense. But since any standard of 
behaviour apparently had to be justified in terms of happiness, the Stoics tried to 
argue that happiness is not what the Peripatetics said it was. For someone who 
wants to show that morality should be the decisive standard wherever it is relevant 
at all, it might indeed seem necessary, given the framework of a /e/os-theory, to 


argue that happiness consists in moral virtue alone — as Cicero has Cato say, de Fin. 
III. 11. 


* This was explicitly recognized by both Stoics and Peripatetics, cf. Aristotle, EN TI. 6. 1106214—24; 
D.L. VII. 90. 

? This point could be graphically illustrated by Carneades’ famous story about the two men in a 
shipwreck, Cic. de Republica, ITI. 20. 30. 
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In the Stoic conception of nature, which I will not try to discuss here, the natural 
would include even more than in the Peripatetic view. If nature is considered as a 
rational agent, three things will have to be taken into account: (a) as before, what is 
normal or what holds for all cases, since that must be presumed to be part of 
nature’s design; (b) functions of things and normal stages of development, since 
nature must have provided, for example, organs for the sake of their function, and 
could be taken to intend animals to develop in a specific way; (c) the aim nature 
might have pursued by making creatures in a certain way, or in fact creating them 
at all. To establish the natural end of action for man will consist in finding out what 
natufe intended man to aim at, given the way she made him. It will not be a valid 
objection to say that man need not desire what nature wants him to desire, if one 
supposes that man was given his true desires by nature as well. Whatever he may 
think he wants, the only thing that will in fact satisfy him must be what nature has 
set as a goal for him. 

The Stoic argument from oikeiðsis begins with an analysis of the earliest stage in 
human life. It is likely, as Pohlenz has suggested (above, n. 3, 44), that the Stoics 
were influenced in this by Epicurus, but their reason for choosing this starting 
point can hardly have been the same, since they did not hold that only babies can 
have an unperverted sense of what is good. Rather, they argued that men's aims in 
life undergo a development parallel to the development of the person, so that the 
fact that babies desire certain things does not show us much about what adults 
should desire. While Epicurus seems to have had no particular interest in child- 
hood or adolescence except for the very beginnings of perception, the Stoics 
followed human development through a number of stages in order to show that 
each stage implies a specific kind of concern different from that appropriate for the 
preceding stage. This account of psychological development is what commenta- 
tors have come to call the doctrine of ożikeiðsis. If the Stoics appealed to this in 
arguments about the end, they must have done so to show that man develops 
naturally towards a certain conception of his final good. So much seems clear from 
the soutces; what is less clear is how such an argument can lead to the conclusion 
that the end is, as the older Stoics officially defined it, a ‘consistent life of reason’ 
(homologoumenos zen), a life ‘in accordance with nature’ or — what is claimed to be the 
same — a virtuous life. 

Our sources seem to suggest at least two different possibilities here. I will begin 
by considering the argument which Pohlenz took to be the firm foundation of 
Stoic ethics. It is not stated in full in any single source, but can be plausibly 
reconstructed from Seneca, ad Lucilium (ad Luc.) 121, taken together with some 
other evidence. 

It begins, like all accounts of oikeiðsis, with the thesis that the proton oikeion, 
the first thing recognized as belonging to one, is one’s own self, or one’s own 
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constitution (5572525). This is argued from observation by Seneca (cf. also Cicero 
and Hierocles) who cites large numbers of examples to show that men and other 
animals instinctively pursue what is beneficial and reject or avoid what is harmful 
to them. We also find in several sources (Sen. ad Luc. 121. 24; D.L. VII. 85; 
Hierocles col 6.41 ff) a teleological argument, which Diogenes Laertius seems to 
attribute to Chrysippus: it is not reasonable to suppose that nature, after having 
created an animal, should not have provided it with the means of self-preservation; 
so she must have made it well-disposed towards itself, which implies that it has 
both consciousness of its own constitution and an instinct for things beneficial or 
harmful to it. So the first impulse of man will be for self-preservation. But — so 
Seneca continues — self-preservation means different things for different animals, 
and also for man at different stages of his development. Once a human person has 
reached the age of reason, concern for his self will be concern for a rational animal, 
that is, concern for an animal guided by reason. Now all other desites can be seen 
as in some way self-referring (Sen. ad Luc. 121. 17, cf. Epictetus, Dissertationes, 1. 19. 
11) so that man can be said to ‘care for himself above all’ (ante omnia est mei cura). 

This is as far as Seneca’s argument will take us, since it is not introduced to argue 
for the Stoic /e/os, but to show how it can be true that man is concerned about 
himself not qua animal but qua rational. However, the missing steps might be filled 
in from Sen. ad Luc. 76. 8-11 and, more dubiously, Cic. de Finibus, IV and V (IV. 16, 
V. 24; c£. Tusc. V. 37): if man’s concern for himself is taken to include a desire for 
his own perfection, it would seem to follow that the ultimate aim for man is perfect 
reason or, more accurately, a life guided by perfect reason. This is not yet, of course, 
the official formula for the end, but it is quite clear from many sources that the 
Stoics thought a life of reason would be exactly what is meant by ‘a consistent life’ 
ot ‘a life in accordance with nature,’ and it does not really seem difficult to see why 
they might have thought so. We could try to explain the assumed identity as 
follows: being guided by reason is the same as living in accordance with nature — 
that is, in conscious observation of nature's rules — because man has been given 
reason for the pursuit of truth; finding out truths amounts to discovering nature — 
universal nature as well as one’s own, since everything there is, is part of universal 
natute; so being guided by reason means being guided by one's insight into nature. 

I must admit that I have not found this argument spelled out in any source 
(though Epict. Diss. I. 6. 16-21 comes close to it), but it does not seem implausible 
for the Stoics, and one could even suspect that they would have taken it for 
granted." 


10 If this is correct, then the famous difference between Zeno's definition of the end-ôpohoyovyé vog 
Civ —and those of Cleanthes and Chrysippus (óptoAoyovpévog TH quos Ciy, cf. Stobaeus, Eclog. 
II. 75. 11 ff. W.) is indeed justa matter of explicitness. It seems clear that a ‘consistent’ life is meant to 
bealife guided by knowledge, and hence the possibility of a consistent set of false beliefs is ruled out. 
(C£ Plut Stoic. rep. 1063a: toig 9 émormpny évepyaGouévoig Kad’ iv ópoAoyoupévoc 
Biocópeða.) But knowledge will be knowledge of nature, so consistency and accordance with 
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We still need an argument to show that living in accordance with nature is the 
same as living virtuously. There seem again to be two possibilities: one would be to 
appeal to the meaning of aree, and equate virtue and ‘perfect reason’ by definition. 
This would be the same sort of argument as the Peripatetics used to include virtue 
in their conception of the end. I have little doubt that it was indeed used at least by 
later Stoics like Seneca. But there is another possibility: one might support the 
claim that living in accordance with nature is living virtuously by some argument to 
show that nature in fact prescribes virtuous behaviour. I will try to say a little more 
about this later on. But let me first stop to consider the argument Seneca seems to 
offer," assuming that the equation of perfect reason and virtue can somehow be 
justified. 

It seems to do, in a way, what one would expect from an argument for the /e/os, 
namely deriving the end from the first concern of our nature, as Cicero puts it 
(Academica Tl. 131). But it is clearly a rather weak argument, open to exactly the kind 
of objections Cicero (de Fin. IV. 26 ff) and Alexander (de An. Mant. 162. 4. ff) urge 
against the Stoics. They claim to show that the end for man consists in living 
reasonably, or virtue, alone; but if man's concern for rationality is a form of 
concern for himself, why should he come to completely neglect his animal natute? 
After all, physical well-being should still be a natural concern for him, since he still 


nature will have to coincide. Stobaeus explains Zeno's formula as follows: todto 8 gott xo? Eva. 
Aóyov xoi cOuoovov Gfv, ós tóv payougvas Góvtov xakoóautovoovtov. Now 
pa xopévoc could indeed be taken to refer to inner conflicts, but it could also indicate the conflicts 
that arise when a man's expectations ate frustrated by nature because they are false. This would 
certainly be in line with the simile of the dog who follows willingly, as opposed to the one who is 
dragged along (Hippolytos, Philos. 21.2). 

** Pohlenz (‘Zenon and Chrysipp’, Nachr. v. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Göttingen, N. F. YI, Nr. 9 (1938), 199 f.) 
claims to find this argument also in, or rather behind, D.L. VII. 85-8, but I think this is a case of over- 
interpretation. In fact, it is not clear at all whether the entire passage should be considered as 
presenting a single argument. There is no obvious connection between the sentence which ends the 
refutation of the Epicurean thesis and the following one about the action of nature in plants and 
animals, while there is clearly supposed to be one, marked byôtónep, between the last sentence of 86 
and the first of 87. It seems rather plausible to take the argument about the ‘first impulse’ as a self- 
contained unit. The parallel in Cic. de Fin. ITI. 16—17 might show that this was a standard question in 
the treatment of Spyit}. After this, the question of the temporal order of Oppat is not picked up. 
Instead, the argument seems to appeal only to the apparent design of nature: nature herself regulates 
thelife of plants; animals besides man were given impulse as a guide over and above what nature does; 
man has been given reason as a more perfect form of management (Kata teAsiotépav 
npoctacía). For the meaning of the rare word npootacia, see LS]. I assume that this phrase is 
meant to be parallel to oixovopet and ótoweio9 od before; so the life guided by reason can rightly 
be inferred to be natural for man (Óp9 Gc yivevau: yivetat probably indicates an inference, as it 
seems to do in 88, andép 94g should mean that the inference is justified). This is an argument for the 
thesis “a life guided by reason is what is natural for man’ which neither needs nor uses the point about 
our ‘first impulse’ but appeals only to observation of what nature seems to have intended by making 
humans the way they are. If I am right about the question answered by theories about the /e/os, 
it is also an argument for the Stoic conception of the final end. 
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has both body and soul, so why should he care for the one, and not at all for the 
other? Why, indeed, should a new concern that arises out of man's psychological 
development supplant rather than supplement earlier ones (cf. de Fin. IV. 37-9, 
41)? 

The fact is, this argument looks like a variant of the argument from perfection, 
with an important addition, for which the Peripatetics might indeed have been 
grateful: the first step of the Stoic argument, which shows that animals are born 
with an impulse toward self-preservation, provides a link between perfection and 
desire, since man can now be said to desire perfection for himself because he loves 
himself. This is in effect Antiochus’ argument developed in de Finibus V to argue for 
the Peripatetic conception of the end. 

The Stoics, however, claimed that man should aim only at accordance with 
nature, or virtue — so that the object of oikeiðsis at its final stage should not coincide 
with all that is natural for man. As far as I can see, the argument considered so far 
offers no support for this claim. It may be no accident that Pohlenz had to base his 
reconstruction mainly on Cicero, de Finibus IV and V — that is, presumably, 
Antiochus’ critique of Stoic ethics.'? What seems to be needed is an argument to 
show that man’s interest should at a certain point in life shift from self-preservation 
or even self-perfection to an exclusive interest in observing and following nature. 

The only source that offers this kind of argument seems to be Cicero, de Finibus, 
III. 16ff. (c£, however, Taurus apud Gellius, XII. v. 7). He begins in the usual way 
with the impulse toward self-preservation, and then follows the course of human 
development a little way. But then he changes from a consideration of normal 
development toward the use of one's rational capacities to a kind of moral 
development. Once the stage has been teached where a person has learned to 
‘preserve himself in the state of nature, and to accept what accords with (his) 
nature and reject what is contrary to it there follows ‘cum officio selectio' 
(choosing things in the appropriate way), which then becomes perpetual and finally 
‘constant and in harmony with nature’ (de Fin. III. 20). The decisive step comes 
after this (21): from his ‘constant’ behaviour the agent begins to realize what really 
deserves to be called good. He grasps the concept (of the good?) and sees the 
order and harmony of (his?) actions (I would connect these steps by assuming that 
he comes to realize what the good is by seeing the order and harmony of action), 


12 N. P. White (‘The Basis of Stoic Ethics’, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LXX XIII (1979), 143-78) 
has recently shown in detail that Pohlenz’s account relies to a large extent on de Fin. IV and V, that is, 
Antiochus. White concludes that this argument, if Stoic at all, does not belong to the older Stoa. His 
conclusions would seem to be supported by the above considerations. 

For the interpretation of this sentence cf. M. Schäfer, Ein frübwittelstoisches System der Ethik bei Cicero, 
Diss. (Munich 1934), 117. He suggests that the object of intelligentia should be ordo et concordia. Y do not 
think Cicero can be referring to the mere acquisition of the concept ‘good’ here, as some commenta- 
tors seem to take it. Both Cicero (de Fin. ITI. 33—4) and Seneca (ad Lue. 120. 3ff.) seem to conflate the 
questions how we come to acquire the concept Fand how we find out what it is to be P, at least in the 
case of the good. It seems clear that the latter is required in de Fix. III. 21. 
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and then comes to value this much more than all the other things he had liked 
before. He comes by further reasoning to conclude that man's good consists in 
homologia (which could here perhaps be rendered as ‘agreement and concordance’) 
as ‘the good to which everything must be referred’ — that is, the /e/os. From this it is 
inferred that right action and moral virtue itself (honestum) are the only things to be 
desired for their own sake, although they arise later in life (sc. than the impulse to 
pursue things needed for self-preservation). 

The passage I have just tried to paraphrase is extremely difficult, and I cannot 
here tty to unravel all its obscurities. One problem seems to be that Cicero uses 
several identifications without explaining them: order and harmony are apparently 
identified with omologia, and that in turn with virtuous action and moral virtue 
itself. These identifications are indeed familiar from Stoic sources, but they can 
hardly be said to be self-evident.’ If we accept them for the moment, the argument 
seems to make two points. First, it comes out very clearly that the agent is to 
experience a change in interest such that he comes to uniquely value order and 
harmony, while before he had been pursuing things needed for self-preservation. 
The fact that there are two distinct stages is emphasized several times by Cicero 
(21: ‘prima... simul autem’; quamquam post oritur’; 22: ‘consequens enim est et post oritur”). 
Second, the change seems to be explained by the consideration that bomo/ogiais the 
standard to which everything must be referred, and hence the only thing desirable 
for its own sake. 

It seems that Cicero considers this as an argument for the Stoic eos, since he 
takes that to be established in 26, and in the intervening passage he offers no new 
arguments, but tries to refute certain objections. But is it? 

One might be willing to accept the explanation offered for the change in 
interest. If consistency and harmony are the only standard of evaluation, then only 
what conforms to this will be good. But things are desirable in so far as they are 
good; so they will be desirable only because they ate in accordance with nature. 
This might be expressed by saying that accordance with nature is the only thing 
desirable in itself. So far, so good — but taken as an argument for the thesis that 
accordance with nature is the human good, this argument begs the question by 
simply assuming that accordance with nature zs the standard. No independent 


14 I do not want to suggest that Cicero's choice of terms in this passage is merely a matter of variation. 
As in the Epicurean passage discussed above, n. 7, reasons can be given for the identifications, and 
Cicero uses the term he needs in the given context. Thus the agent first sees the ‘order and harmony’ 
of his actions. ‘Order and harmony’ gives the right intentional object; but since the Stoics thought that 
order and harmony in fact consist in ópoAoyia, Cicero substitutes that term in the next sentence in 
order to introduce the official formula for the final end. (In 26 he picks this up by convenienter naturae 
vivere.) The transition to honestum is made, of course, because Cato has set out to demonstrate that 
virtue is the end. This term comes last because Cato's thesis depends upon the earlier conclusion that 
the good is accordance with nature, and not vice versa. The Stoic argument seems to have proceeded 
from living KOE AdyOV to ónoAoyouuévoq TH gboet and only then to kat” dipetrv. This is the 
order in DL VII. 86-7, and I think it is correct. 
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argument is given for this — if there was one, it is covered by the vague phrase 
‘cognitione et ratione collegit." What might be shown, however, is how someone could 
come to shift from an initial interest in self-preservation to an exclusive desire for 
accordance with nature. If he came to think that what made his former actions 
valuable was not that they contributed to self-preservation, but that they were in 
accordance with nature, he might cease to care about self-preservation as a primary 
goal, and try to achieve accordance with nature instead. This would of course not 
involve a change in behaviour, butit would be a change of attitude. And this change 
of attitude might indeed be the point of the whole story. 

Cicero returns to it with an appeal to psychological plausibility in 23: ‘as one 
often observes that a person who has been introduced to another ends up valuing 
the one he has been introduced to more than the person who introduced him, so 
itis not surprising that we should first be introduced to wisdom by the first natural 
things, but later come to value wisdom itself far more than the things from which 
we came to it.’ The term translated here as ‘introduce’ is commendari, one of Cicero's 
Latin renderings of oikeiousthai, and this may have been what suggested the 
example. It is not a very convincing onc. I can see no reason why the person who 
does the introducing should have been highly appreciated in the first place; nor is 
it clear why the thing one comes to appreciate should turn out to be wisdom rather 
than, as it seemed before, what wisdom teaches us to appreciate, namely consis- 
tency or accordance with nature. But presumably wisdom is meant to be the state 
in which a man's life is in accordance with nature, and so we may take it, I think, that 
the example is intended to illustrate the change introduced in 21. The argument 
contained in the analogy, if it is one, could be this: where one interest leads on to 
another, as happens fot example when we learn to read and write, and later to read 
books and possibly also to write some, it is quite common that our initial interest 
should be completely lost once we have reached the next stage — we may and 
indeed mostly do lose all interest in spelling and calligraphy once we have learned 
to read and write, and concentrate on matters of content and style instead. We 
might then say that we no longer value our spelling abilities for their own sake, but 
only because they contribute to our ability to comprehend written texts or express 
our thoughts in writing. Similarly, then, once we have come to realize that what 
makes our natural, instinctive behaviour good or right is its accord with nature, we 
will come to cate more about accordance with nature than about the results of our 
vatious activities. If this is the point Cicero has in mind, he is at least offering a 
plausible psychological observation to support the claim of radical change in 
interest. 

But this is at best only a part of what the Stoics would need to support their 
thesis about the end. One might indeed try to argue that the Stoics thought of the 
alleged change of attitude as part of man’s natural development, namely the 
perfection of his rationality. But at the alleged turning point, the objective notion 
of what is in conformity with man’s nature and the subjective notion of recognition 
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or appreciation, combined in the conception of oikeiðsis, seem to come apart. For 
the means of self-preservation and the exercise of natural capacities do not cease, 
of course, to be appropriate for man, and hence could be said to belong to him; yet 
if the change of attitude is part of the process of o/&eiósis, the only thing appreciated 
as man's own will be accordance with nature. That the former concerns were 
appropriate for man could in principle be established from the outside, as we 
determine what is proper for plants and animals other than man by looking at their 
needs and capacities. One might even say that reason, which seems to have the 
function of discovering the truth, was given to man in order that he might live in 
accordance with nature if, as the Stoics certainly assumed, finding and accepting 
the truth implies acting accordingly. But for the postulated last step in psychologi- 
cal development the Stoics had to appeal to the alleged insight that accordance with 
nature is the only standard of evaluation, and so they can hardly have used this to 
argue for their thesis. 

Nor is it likely that the Stoics should have overlooked this point. There is 
evidence that at least one prominent (if late) Stoic did not think of otkeidsis as the 
basis of the Stoic doctrine about the end. Posidonius attacked Chrysippus for 
maintaining that there was only one kind of otkeiésis, namely oikeiðsis to virtue 
(hudic Qxewoo9o1 npóc pdvov tò KAAGV; Galen, de Hippocratis et Platonis decretis, 
460). He thought one had to recognize three forms, corresponding to the three 
(Platonic) parts of the soul: o2&eiosis to pleasure, to victory, and to virtue (bid). Yet 
Posidonius was presumably orthodox in his views about the end, as the definition 
ascribed to him seems to show." I submit that he, for one, thought that the Stoic 
doctrine about the final good was independent of oz&e0s/s; and since he seems to 
have attacked Chrysippus, but not Zeno or Cleanthes, one may perhaps infer that 
the Stoics before Chrysippus had used other arguments. 

Some such arguments have survived, though it is not clear whether they were 
the original ones. In Diogenes Laertius (VII. 86) and Epictetus (Diss. I. 6. 12-21) 
we find arguments from the design of nature, according to which man was made by 
nature to lead a life guided by reason (D.L.) or to use his reason to contemplate the 
wotks of God and to live accordingly (Epictetus). While Epictetus might be 
suspicious as a soutce for early Stoicism, the Diogenes passage is generally 
considered to reflect older Stoic views." 


'5 Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromateis (Clem. Al. Strom), IT. xxi. 129. 4: tò Gv Seapobdvta thv vv 
SrAovdAnSerav koi TAÉLV Ka OLYKATAOKEVACOVTA a tT] v Kate có Sovatév, katà unõèv 
&yóuevovónó tod GAóyov uépovc. Posidonius! orthodoxy has been convincingly defended by I. 
G. Kidd, ‘Stoic Intermediates and the End for Man,’ in A. A. Long (ed.), above, n. 1, 162ff. 

16 For D.L. VII. 86 cf. above, n. 11. There are also some arguments in Cicero (Tusc. V. 39, if this is 
genuinely Stoic) and Seneca (ad Luc. 76. 8-16) that try to prove that perfect reason must be the good 
for man from the premiss that reason is man's specific capacity. Itis then assumed without argument 
that perfect reason is the same as virtue. I doubt if these arguments ever had much weight, if they 
belong to the older Stoa at all. They look suspiciously like the question-begging syllogism in Ze Fin. III. 
27 that Cicero so aptly characterizes as a ‘leaden dagger’ in de Fin. IV. 48. 
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Now such arguments could plausibly be supplemented by an account of 
psychological development that shows how man could come to adopt accordance 
with nature as his only goal although he starts out with an impulse towards self- 
preservation. For it is by no means evident, as we saw before, that human self- 
interest should eventually develop into an exclusive desire for rationality. The 
Stoics needed some account of moral psychology to make the transition even 
plausible, and the Cicero passage seems to provide just that. It does not, and 
probably was not meant to, prove the thesis that accordance with nature is the final 
good. 


III 


So much for oikeiðsis in arguments about the final end. Let us now briefly consider 
its second role, which makes it the foundation of justice. 

This has to do with a premiss I have hitherto used without explanation — namely 
that living a life of reason, or living in accordance with nature, is the same as living 
virtuously. If the Stoics did not simply rely on the meaning of arefz, they must have 
argued that what nature prescribes is what we ordinarily consider to be virtuous 
behaviour. The problem is similar to the often-discussed difficulty Plato faces in 
the Republic: to show that the state of soul he has identified as justice will indeed 
make people behave in the way we ordinarily consider to be just. 

As we saw before, being guided by reason will consist in conforming to the 
order of nature. But what will be the content of nature’s rules for man? It can hardly 
consist simply in the advice to let oneself be guided by reason, for this would lead 
to the kind of circle Long pointed out in his "The Logical Basis of Stoic Ethics.’ '” 
It is natural for man to be guided by reason; hence we should follow nature and let 
ourselves be guided by reason . . . It seems to me that the solution is very simple: to 
follow nature will consist in doing what it is natural for man to do, that is, choosing 
what is apt to preserve and perfect his specific constitution, and rejecting what is 
harmful or repugnant to it. Cicero describes this move very neatly, though he 
claims to find it absurd (de Fin. IV. 48): ‘What could be less consistent than their 
saying that after having discovered the final good, they revert to nature to find the 
principle of action, that is, of appropriate action (oficii )? For it is not considerations 
of action or of appropriateness that impel us to pursue what conforms to nature; 
rather, appetite and action are set in motion by these things.’ Absurd though it may 
have appeared to Cicero or Antiochus, this seems to be exactly what the Stoics 
demanded. As has often been pointed out," there is no external difference between 
kathekonta and katorthomata, the actions of the fool who has made some progress 


1 A. A. Long, ‘The Logical Basis of Stoic Ethics’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, LXX (1970-1), 102. 
Long’s argument is more complicated, but I think the problem he points out arises from taking 
nature's rule to be: live according to reason. 

8 E.g. by Kidd, above, n. 15. 
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and those of the wise man — the difference lies only in the motive. For while the 
wise man will do what accords with his nature in order to live in accordance with 
universal nature, the imperfect fool will do mostly the very same things, but only to 
achieve their respective results — health, wealth, fame, etc. Since the wise man is 
interested only in conformity with nature, the success or failure of his actions in 
respect of their expected results will be indifferent to him — not in the sense that he 
does not try to achieve them at all, but in the sense that the outcome of his actions, 
which must have been ordained by nature, will not affect his moral attitude, which 
is all he is concerned about. This is, I take it, why ‘living in accordance with nature’ 
could be correctly interpreted as ‘choosing what is in accordance with nature and 
rejecting what is contrary to it’ (Cic. de Fin. III. 31, combining the formulae of 
Chrysippus, Diogenes, and Zeno). If this is correct, then in order to show that 
nature prescribes virtuous behaviour, the Stoics would have to show that such 
behaviour is natural for man. And this is, I think, what they tried to do with their 
second appeal to otkeiésis, thus making it the foundation of justice, and indeed of 
the other virtues as well. They point to the natural love of parents for their children, 
to the fact that man has been made by nature so as to procreate children, which 
means that nature must also have given him an impulse to care for their well-being 
(c£. Cic. de Fin. TI. 62), and to an alleged fellow feeling of every human being for 
every other qua human being, in order to demonstrate that altruistic behaviour is 
natural for man, and therefore something nature has prescribed for him. The 
process of oikeiðsis to others is apparently supported by reasoning, which shows us 
that we are made to live in communities, and that the attitudes of care and respect 
should be extended to comprise not only our family and friends, but mankind in 
general.’ Similar accounts are given for the other cardinal virtues by Panaetius (de 
Off. I. 11 ff.) and apart from the special emphasis placed on decorum (to prepon), I 
would take this to be an orthodox line of argument. Panaetius is actually said to 
have defined the end as ‘living according to the impulses given by nature,” and this 
may perhaps indicate that the extension of the account of oikeiðsis to all the virtues 
was his own idea. But for justice, at least, this argument seems to have been used by 
Chrysippus.? In this way, then, the Stoics could justify the thesis that following 
nature amounts to what we ordinarily recognize as virtuous behaviour. 

One might reasonably doubt the prospects of this attempt to show that the 
virtues are natural. We seem to appreciate them at least partly because they serve to 
restrain certain tendencies that might otherwise dominate — for example, an 
impulse to run away from danger might seem just as natural as the alleged impulse 
to hold out or defend oneself and others. Thus the virtues would seem to be the 
result, not just of an undistorted development of our natural endowment, but at 
least as much of education and training — a factor stressed, of course, by Plato and 


19 Cf. the passages cited in n.4, and Pembroke, above, n. 1, 121 ff. 
2 Clem. Al. Strom. IT. xxi. 129. 4: TÒ Cijv ka.tà tac Sedopévas hiv ék pbdosas doppia. 
21 For the evidence cf. Pembroke, above, n. 1, 122ff. 
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Aristotle, and apparently also by such later Stoics as Posidonius. Moreover, since 
both egoism (self-preservation) and altruism were prescribed as natural, conflicts 
were bound to arise that could not easily be solved by another appeal to nature.” 

Ancient critics also pointed out? that our altruistic feelings tend to vary in 
degree, depending upon the closeness of out relationships to others, so that they 
can hardly be seen as the basis for the egalitarian attitude required by justice. But 
this argument perhaps underrates the influence of reason, which, by making us 
realize that man is made by nature to lead a civilized social life, would help us to 
respect, if not actually love, every member of the community. 

Whatever the weaknesses of these arguments, they were at least honest at- 
tempts to close a gap left open by Aristotle and others. The thesis that virtue is 
natural also served as an important weapon in discussions with the Epicureans who 
tried to base moral virtue on a reasoned calculation of one's chances of achieving 
a pleasant or undisturbed life. Finally, it also explains, of course, how virtue can be 
seen as the perfection of man's rational capacities. But it is not meant to show, T 
think, that the virtues should be desired because they ate perfections of human 
nature. To strive for one's own perfection will be kathēkon, appropriate, to do so in 
order to live in accordance with nature will be what the wise man does (Ratorthima). 
But it is perhaps not easy to keep this distinction clear, and so it is understandable 
that people like Antiochus, and modern commentators, should have construed the 
argument about man's natural impulses to virtuous behaviour as an attempt to 
derive the end from the original impulse of self-love. On the other hand, if the 
distinction is kept in mind, one can see how the Stoics could have defended 
themselves against Antiochus’ objections: as far as following nature involves trying 
to get things natural, a Stoic would not neglect his animal nature — he would try to 
preserve his health, acquire a comfortable fortune, etc. But he would do all this not 
because he took health, wealth, etc. to be part of his final good, but only because 
this is the kind of behaviour nature prescribes for man. 


IV 


I started out with a question about the role of oikeiðsis in the Stoic system. If the 
sketch given here is somewhere near the truth, it should be obvious that otketdsts did 
have an important part to play, though it was probably not the foundation of Stoic 
ethics. Both kinds of oz&e/osis can be seen as parts of a body of doctrine that does 
seem to deserve the title of a system — a system designed, it seems, to support the 
central thesis of Stoic ethics, that happiness for man consists in a life of virtue. 


2 Cicero's report (de Off TII. 12. 49-56) about the controversies between Diogenes and Antipater in the 
second century seems to show that there was considerable uncertainty within the Stoa about how to 
solve this problem. 

3 Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet, H. Diels and W. Schubart (eds.), Berliner Klassikertexte YI (Kgl. 
Museen Berlin, 1905), col 5. 24 ff. 
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Given the considerable difficulties and paradoxes the Stoics had to acccept 
in order to maintain this, one begins to wonder why, after all, they thought 
that ‘virtue would have no foundation if anything besides virtue belonged to 
the happy life’ (Cic. de Fin. IV. 40). Nobody at the time denied the supreme 
importance of virtue, so why insist that it is not only necessary, but sufficient for 
happiness? 

One reason, I would suggest, is that the concept of zels was made to carry too 
much weight. The final end was assumed to be happiness, of course, but at the 
same time ‘that to which everything ought to be referred,’ that is, the ultimate 
standard of evaluation. If one stresses the first half, then something like the 
Peripatetic conception, or even the Epicurean, would seem to be most plausible. If 
one stresses the second, then it is at least understandable that one could be inclined 
to insist upon the supremacy of morals alone. For if anything besides morality 
counts, how are we to guarantee that morality will always come first? It seems 
obvious that the Stoics took the second line. They wanted to maintain that it is 
better to be Socrates in gaol than to be a successful but wicked tyrant, and they 
seem to have thought that this could only be shown if the end was identified with 
virtue. 

Yet it seems paradoxical to defend the Socratic ideal by saying that Socrates in 
gaol is happy and the tyrant is not. In order to defend our intuitions about Socrates, 
we could say that his character and his moral standards would make it impossible 
for him to be happy at the cost of doing wrong. And though we might have to 
admit that the morally depraved or indolent person could be happy in some sense 
— in the sense of being satisfied with his life and not wanting to trade with anyone 
— we might feel that we would not want to adopt his attitudes, because morality 
should provide a constraint on possible realizations of one’s goal in life. But if there 
are good reasons for wanting oneself and others to abide by the rules of morality, 
then a good moral character seems to become a necessary condition of happiness. 
For, as Aristotle rightly says, we can tell a man’s character from the pleasure or 
displeasure he feels about his actions (EN II. 3. 1104b3—8). This means, I think, 
that only a good person will be satisfied with a morally good life; but it also means 
that such a person could not be satisfied with a morally bad life. For the morally 
good man, the life of the tyrant would not be attractive at all. Hence Socrates would 
have been right in choosing death over wrongdoing simply because he would have 
been more miserable if he had chosen to do wrong — not because doing what he 
thought was morally right would make him happy. For happiness would seem to be 
impossible for him in either case. 

One might perhaps say that morality provides the framework within which 
human beings try to achieve happiness. While it is impossible for a good person to 
attain happiness outside this framework, there is no guarantee that keeping the 
rules will bring happiness. The situation might be compared to that of a game: 
while an honest player will not want to win by cheating, following the rules by no 
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means guarantees victory. So the rules do come first, but following them is not the 
goal. 

If the Stoics were trying to justify and promote the moral attitudes of men like 
Socrates, then we might say that they did not need to argue that virtue is sufficient 
for happiness. They apparently found it necessary because the presuppositions of 
their own as well as of other contemporary moral philosophies seemed to demand 
that the final goal of life and the standard of value for actions should be one and the 
same thing, which had to be happiness. The paradoxes they were willing to accept 
rather than give up their view of the supremacy of morals may indeed have helped 
to show that justifying moral standards and finding out what human happiness 
consists in are different, though certainly not independent tasks. 
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Antipater, or the art of living 


In reading the doxographical reports on Stoic philosophy, one gets the impres- 
sion that the Stoics had a singular, and often irritating, predilection for 
identity-statements. The best known case is undoubtedly that of nature, which 
is at the same time reason, fatum, providence and Zeus himself (Plut. Stoic. rep. 
1050b). But in ethics, too, one finds such series of identifications, which do 
not always make understanding the texts any easier. The goal of life, for 
example, exdaimonia, is supposed to consist in a life in agreement with nature, 
which is ostensibly the same as a life in accordance with virtue. And this in 
turn seems to be a life which is determined by the rational selection of that 
which accords with nature. Virtue, for its part, is designated as a 'consistent 
attitude’ (diathesis homologoumené, D.L. VII 89), as ‘knowledge of what is good, 
bad and neither of these’ (S.E. M XI 170, 184), and finally as ‘the art of living’ 
(techné peri ton bion, ibid., 170, 181, 184). These claims are not at all self-evident, 
and hence obviously require justification. But the explanations are mostly 
omitted, or merely hinted at by the doxographers, so that part of the task of 
interpretation, a part unfortunately sometimes neglected, consists in finding the 
justifications. 

As long as one does not know how an identity-statement is justified, one can 
hatdly judge arguments in which it appears. Identity-statements can of course have 
totally differing epistemological or argumentative status — they can be definitions 
or empirical propositions, they can be definitions in the Socratic sense, i.e. state- 
ments regarding that which makes a thing what it is, and they can also be 
conclusions from such definitions combined with other premises which do not 
necessarily say anything about the essence of a thing. The consequences of giving 
all identity-statements the same status can be illustrated by an example of 
Plutarch’s (Comm. not. 1072a, cf. S.E. M XI 186): if medicine is the science of 
health and sickness, then it follows that health and sickness are the subject matter 
of medicine. It would, however, not be a good idea to use both statements 
simultaneously as definitions. 


I am grateful to Ansgar Beckermann and Wolfgang Carl for discussion and comments on the first 
version of this paper, and to the participants of the conference for their critical remarks on the second 
version. Thanks are also due to Christopher K. Callanan, not only for the translation, but also 
for pointing out a number of ambiguities in the German, which hopefully have disappeared in the 
English. 
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Identity-statements can of course also be used to replace one expression 
with another, for if A and B are identical, then all that holds of A must hold of 
B. It is, however, well known that there is a whole range of contexts in which 
such a substitution changes either the status or the truth value of a statement. If 
this fact is ignored, one can easily derive more or less absurd consequences. That 
the ancients were already awate of this possibility is shown by the following 
argument of Alexander of Aphrodisias: ‘if someone who wonders whether virtue 
is sufficient for happiness, is not asking an absurd question, yet someone who 
wonders whether virtue is sufficient for virtue, is asking an absurd question, then 
the two questions are not identical. But if these are not identical, then virtue and 
happiness are also not identical. The first, therefore the second’ (De an. II 159 22- 
26). 

A statement concerning the goal of life must be handled with care in two 
respects at once. One cannot immediately tell what status the statement should 
have, and it might also be viewed as an intentional context, precisely because 
it is a statement concerning the goal of an action. If it were, for example, my 
goal to acquire the most beautiful painting of an exhibition, one could not 
immediately conclude that it was my goal to acquire the most expensive painting 
of the exhibition, even if it should be true that the most beautiful painting is 
identical with the most expensive. If after learning this fact, I were with a heavy 
heart to decide to buy, one would be justified in saying that I wanted to buy 
the most expensive painting because it was the most beautiful, but not that I 
wanted to buy the most expensive painting because it was the most expensive, let 
alone that I wanted to buy the most beautiful painting because it was the most 
expensive. 

Statements concerning the goal of life thus offer a variety of opportunities for 
misundetstandings, and it seems to me that some of the arguments that have been 
handed down to us from the second-century controversy about the Stoic defini- 
tions of the goal of life depend on the improper use of identity-statements, which, 
however, the Stoics, by their predilection for such propositions, seem practically to 
invite. These arguments are usually merely paraphrased by commentators — per- 
haps because the fame of the ‘sharp-witted dialectician’ Carneades, to whom the 
arguments are with greater or lesser justification generally attributed, has secured 
them greater respect than they deserve. Consequently the substantive core of the 
controversy between Antipater and Carneades has tended to remain unclear, 
hidden behind the web of intellectual tricks. Yet if one takes the trouble to put aside 
the superficial paradoxes that result from substitution or status-confusion, there 
remains, I believe, a serious dispute, in which neither of the opponents was 
satisfied with mere verbal tricks or sophistical hair-splitting (heurésilogiai, cf. Plut. 
Comm. not. 1072£). 
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Since Hirzel,' pp. 230ff., much has been written on the Stoic ‘#/os-formulae,’ above 
all from the point of view of the question whether and how far the second-century 
Stoics, Diogenes of Babylon and Antipater of Tarsus, departed from the view of 
the older Stoics, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus. As is well known, Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus taught that the goal is a life in agreement with nature.? 
Diogenes and Antipater, however, are said to have defined the goal of life as 
‘cational behaviour in the selection of what is natural’; Antipater additionally as 
‘doing everything in one's power, constantly and unwaveringly, to obtain the 
primary natural things'? The difference between the first and the latter two 
formulae is greater than it might perhaps appear at first sight. I have attempted to 
suggest the terminological difference between the phrases Porologoumenós tei phusei 
and kata phusin by the expressions ‘in agreement with nature’ and ‘natural’. By 
‘agreement with nature’ the Stoics apparently understood consciously adapting 
one’s life to the order of universal nature. That which corresponds to the nature of 
a species in the sense of being necessary or helpful for, say, the unimpeded 
development of a creature, they called ‘natural things’. Hence for men such things 
as health, physical strength, and beauty are ‘natural’.* The possession of these 
things does not yet mean that one consciously conforms to nature. A ‘natural life’ 
(Rata phusin bios) is not therefore eo ipso a life in agreement with nature, and it is not 
trivial to claim that it is natural for a man to want to live in agreement with nature, 
or that a life in agreement with nature consists in choosing what is natural. 
Nevertheless it hardly seems possible to me to doubt Diogenes’ or Antipater's 
orthodoxy. If they said that the goal of life was the rational selection of what is 


! R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philosophischen Schriften, vol. YI: Die Entwicklung der stoischen Philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1882). 
2 SuoAoyoupEvas tÅ oboe Güv. This is by far the most frequently used formula, which was 
evidently viewed as the official doctrine of the school. Almost as much has been written about the 
various formulations of Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus as about the divergent formulations of the 
later Stoics. Fortunately the differences, should they be of consequence, are unimportant for the 
questions dealt with here. 
ebaoyotetv év ti TOV Kata $ootv ékioyğ Kal &ngKAoyt] or n&v TO Kat’ abtóv nowiv 
Sunvexdc Kai dnapaPatas mpdc tò toyyavetv TOV nponyoopuévov KATE þvo cf. SVFIIL 
Diogenes 44—6; Antipater 57-8. On the word mponyoupévev see Hirzel, Excursus V, pp. 805ff., 
esp. pp. 823-5. Hirzel thinks — it seems to me correctly — that the word, if it is not a later interpolation 
to begin with, could also be omitted, as e.g. in Cic. Fin. V 19. Cf. also A. Bonhóffer, Die Ethik des 
Stoikers Epictet (Stuttgart 1894), p. 169f. 
On the concept of natural things see Long ("Carneades and the Stoic zels , Phronesis 12 (1967), 59-90), 
p. 65£; on the difference between tà Kate ocv and npóto. Kate Qoo, which I disregard in 
the following, cf. Bonhóffer, Ethik, pp. 175-6 and J. N. Madvig (ed), Cicero, De finibus, 5rd ed. 
(Copenhagen 1876), Excursus IV, pp. 815ff. Cicero (Fin. III 22) gives the impression that the 
expression mp@ta. Kate dOotv was at least occasionally used to distinguish morally indifferent 
natural things from virtue, which was also ‘natural’. However, the expression TÀ Kata $001v is 
often used without further qualification for morally indifferent things. 
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natural, then this can be justified by the fact that life in agreement with nature is 
supposed to consist precisely in rationally? choosing what is natural and rejecting 
what is not. This is the behaviour that nature prescribes for man, and one finds 
oneself in agreement with nature if one seeks to follow its commandments. 
Antipater's second formula is treated by Plutarch (Comm. not. chaps. 26-7) as being 
equivalent to the first, and probably was not intended to replace, but rather to 
clarify the first. 

It is often assumed that the divergent formulations of the later Stoics are to be 
attributed to the criticism of the Academics, especially that of Carneades (cf. e.g. 
Pohlenz$). But for historical reasons it is unlikely that Diogenes introduced his 
formula under the influence of Carneades. Diogenes was considerably older than 
Carneades, who is supposed to have been his pupil in logic, and as far as arguments 
survive which either originate with Carneades or can plausibly be attributed to him, 
they assume the selection-formula or the second formula of Antipater. 

It is probably no longer possible to determine precisely why Diogenes spoke of 
tational selection of what is natural rather than agreement with nature. A 
connexion could be made between this change and Chrysippus’ polemic against 
Aristo of Chios.’ However, if one wished, against Aristo, to insist that virtuous 
action must be guided by the standard of what is natural, one was not yet forced to 
declare the selection of what is natural to be the goal of life. Still, this interpretation 
is more plausible than the presumption that Carneades talked Diogenes into using 
his formulation in order to pounce upon him all the more easily. Since Antipater is 
said to have also used the selection-formula, the simplest assumption is that the 
arguments we find in Cicero, Plutarch, and Alexander of Aphrodisias all stem from 
the controversy between Carneades and Antipater (cf. Plut. Comm. not. 1072£.). For 
there are in fact good reasons for supposing that Antipater's second formula was 
meant to serve in defence of the Stoic position against Carneades' objections. Not 
only is it documented that Antipater spent a good deal of time on the polemic 
against Carneades (cf. SVF III Antipater 5,6), but Cicero even tells us which 
objection he was trying to refute. In Fiz. III 22 the archer analogy, which belongs 


to Antipater's second formula, is cited in order, as Cicero says, to avoid the 


5 TTheexptessionseDAoytGtelv andedrAoyocéKoyn are clearly related to the definition ofkaOfikov, 
appropriate action, asô npayðèv e0Xoyoviox eL xoAXoytopóv (D.L. VII 107). The goalis reached 
only if one not only chooses what is natural, but is also able to give a rational explanation for one's 
every act. The explanation will generally consist in showing that what one wants to do corresponds to 
man's nature. Withót]veKÓG Kai d ropoBo.tog Antipater presumably wished to express the same 
thing: only he who knows why he acts as he does will be able to exhibit constancy without any 
waveting. It is not entirely clear why Antipater preferred to speak of constancy. This could have 
something to do with his conscious description of the goal of life as the goal of a craft (téyvn). 
Constancy and unwavering procedure are also characteristic of an accomplished craftsman (cf. S.E. 
M XI 207). 

$ M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 4th ed., 2 vols. (Göttingen, 1970), I, p. 186£. 

7 As eg. by H. Reiner, ‘Die ethische Weisheit der Stoiker heute,’ Gymnasium 96, 1969, p. 342 n. 25. 
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misunderstanding that the Stoics had assumed two goals instead of one. Cicero 
says nothing about how this misunderstanding could come about. Precisely this 
‘misunderstanding’ is put forward in Plutarch (Comm. not. 1070f.) as an objection to 
the Stoic /e/os-formulae, although here the difference between the selection-for- 
mula and Antipater’s second formula does not appear to be taken into account. 

It is likewise clear that Antipater’s second formula was also criticised by 
Carneades: one of the arguments in Plutarch refers to the archer analogy; and the 
so-called Carneadea divisio, reported by Cicero, Fin. V 16ff., presupposes this 
formula.’ In order then to reconstruct the course of the controversy, one should 
begin with the arguments against the selection-formula, which are found in 
Plutarch and in Alexander’s repertoire of arguments against the self-sufficiency of 
virtue (De an. II, 1591). 


II 


Plutarch begins his criticism of the Stoic #e/os-formulae with the claim that the 
Stoics become entangled by their definitions in a dilemma: they must either assume 
two goals, ot claim that the goal is distinct from the reference-point of all actions. 
Either alternative, he says, is paradoxical (para ten ennoian). 


* Tt seems to me that M. Soreth (‘Die zweite Telosformel des Antipater von Tarsos' Archiv für Geschichte 
der Philosophie 50, 1968, 48-72) did not take this reference into account. She assumes merely that 
Antipater was attempting to refute an objection to the selection-formula, and thinks this to be found 
in an objection of Al. Aphr. (Soreth p. 70f). Alexander claims that virtue cannot be sufficient for 
virtuous action, and hence not for happiness either. For virtuous action consists, according to the 
Stoics, in the selection of natural things, but in order to be able to make this selection the natural things 
must be present. In Soreth’s view, Antipater attempted to avoid this objection by speaking of ‘doing 
everything etc.’, rather than of ‘selecting’. While selection presumes the presence of things to be 
selected, the same cannot be said of mere effort towards these very objects. This interpretation does 
not seem plausible to me, above all because Antipater’s alleged escape route seems to offer little 
promise of success. Contrary to Soreth’s view, Alexander’s argument can also be applied to the 
second formula: to do everything in one's power [. . .], one must at least be alive. Hence virtuous 
action presupposes life, and consequently virtue is not sufficient for virtuous action [. . .]. Moreover, 
doubtless due to a misunderstanding, Soreth has failed to notice that Alexander also reports the 
Stoics’ answer to this argument (Soreth, p. 71 n. 60). Alexander writes (160 12) ob88 yàp do bactv 
[. ..]. As the parallel passage 161 31—2 shows, we must translate: ‘For it is not the case, as they say, that 
L- J’, and not: ‘For it is, as sey say, not the case that [. . .].). As can be inferred from the terminology 
of the whole section, the question is, in Stoic terms, whether virtue is the ‘perfect’ (adtoteAr|s) cause 
of virtuous action. Alexander claims that natural things, as the material (6A) of selection, ate at least 
contributory causes (6vvEpy6c); the Stoics on the contrary believed them to have only the status of 
necessary conditions @v OÓK vev), as do heaven and earth, space and time. (On the terminology 
of the Stoic theory of causes cf. M. Frede, ‘The original notion of cause’, in: M. Schofield, M. Burnyeat, 
and J. Barnes (eds.), Doubt and Dogmatism (Oxford, 1980), pp. 227ff.) I do not see why Antipater should 
not have concurred with this response. 

Hence Soreth (Zweite Telosformel’) is correct in pointing out that the divisio, or the argument 
contained therein, cannot be, as it has often been, viewed as the objection that induced Antipater to 
adopt his second formula. 
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In the following passage, in which Plutarch explains the dilemma, the text is so 
corrupt that it hardly seems capable of proper reconstruction." It is, however, at 
least clear what the two goals, or rather the goal and the reference-point of all 
actions, are supposed to be: namely on the one hand the selection, on the other the 
obtaining of natural things. The dilemma evidently arises from the Stoics’ claim 
that the selection, not the obtaining, of natural things is the goal of life. 

The paradox is derived from the Stoic definition of "/os' as ‘that to which 
everything done in life should be referred, while it itself is not to be referred to 
anything else". The definition seems to presuppose that there is at least one goal 
which one seeks to attain by all one's actions, and in relation to which these actions 
are judged as right or wrong. If there were two such goals, it would have to be the 
case that all actions must be referred to both at once. Why this is paradoxical is not 
said; but it might be that the definitions were understood in such a way that there 
must be exactly one goal. That the second possibility is paradoxical is easier to see. 
For if all actions were to be referred to something other than the goal, then this 
would have to be simultaneously the goal (by definition) and not the goal (by 
hypothesis). 

Now if, as Cicero says, Antipater’s second formula was intended to meet the 
objection that there would have to be two goals, then it is reasonable to suppose 
that the dilemma was part of an argument against the selection formula. 

However, out soutces offer no exact account of how the paradox of the two 
goals was thought to come about. Plutarch seems in the following chapters to have 
forgotten the dilemma he announced. But at the end of chapter 27 he does produce 
an argument which refers only to the selection-formula and in which the explana- 
tion of the paradox can perhaps be recognised (1072e—f). 

As usual, Plutarch is trying to make the Stoic theory look absurd, and claims that 
by their selection-formula the Stoics blunder into a circle of explanations. The 
circle-allegation is easily refuted; nevertheless, the argument can show what the 
actual difficulty consisted in. Plutarch argues as follows: according to the Stoics, the 


10 On the various attempts at reconstruction, see Soreth (ibid), p. 59f. and Cherniss’ edition (Loeb 
Classical Library, 1976). Whether Plutarch mentioned just one or both possibilities, he did not in any 
case indicate how the dilemma was reached. One cannot therefore view this section as a complete 
argument, but rather as an announcement, which is meant to be supported by the following 
arguments. It seems to me that this is in any event the case, although Plutarch does not explicitly point 
it out. The argument at the start of chapter 27, 1071 £-1072b does not, however, belong in this context, 
but it also does not refer to the felos-formulae. 

Cf. Stob. Ecl II p. 46, 5-10 W.: à 9 navta tà v 1 pio rpattópeva ka&mkóvvoc v 
&vadopàv AauBávei, add 8 £r ovdév. The other two definitions, ob Éveko, 1 vta NPATTETAL 
kaOnkóvtoc, adtd 58 npattetar obdSevdc EveKa and ob YApIV tån, adtd 9 obdevdc 
ëveka, are both evidently meant to say the same thing. For the translation of kaðnkóvtoç by 
‘should’, cf. Cic. Fin. ITI 21 quo omnia referenda sint; Fin. Y 29 oporteat. Yn this way it is laid down that we 
are dealing with that goal which nature has provided for man, as opposed to a goal that a man has 
chosen for himself. 
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goal of life is rational behaviour in the selection of what is natural. They choose 
what is natural, insofar as it is of value for the goal of life. But the goal of life is 
precisely this rational behaviour. It follows, then, that the goal of life, according to 
the Stoics, consists in rational behaviour in the selection of that which is of value 
for rational behaviour. As I have said, the Stoics were easily able to refute the 
accusation of a circle — they would of course, as the commentators point out, not 
have accepted the second premiss. In Stoic theory natural things are of no value for 
the goal of life, but at most for a natural life (kata phusin bios; cf. Al. Aphr. De an. II, 
167.18; Stob. Ecl. 1180.9—13,81.4 W.; D.L. VII 105). One could then only conclude 
that according to the Stoics the goal consists in rational behaviour in the selection 
of what is of value for a natural life, and that does not produce a circle. But this does 
not yet do away with the argument. For the second premiss rests on a thesis which 
Plutarch has already advanced against the Stoics a number of times (1071e, 10726); 
namely that a selection can only be called rational if itis made in reference to a goal 
which itself has a value and contributes to a happy life. But notoriously the Stoics 
claimed that natural things were indifferent as far as the goal of life is concerned. 
Alexander attacks precisely this assumption (De an. II 164 7; 167 13—17). He also 
shows why the Stoics would not gain much ground by pointing to the natural life: 
it is after all possible to ask in the case of the natural life, whether it is to be 
considered good or merely indifferent, albeit ‘preferred’ ( prozgmenon). And in the 
latter case it will again be asked, in reference to what it is supposed to be preferred. 
If not in reference to the goal of life, but rather to something else, then the 
argument will be directed at this, and so on ad infinitum (;biZ. 167 18-168 1). 

As can be seen, both Plutarch and Alexander claim that the value of that which 
is selected must consist in its contributing to the goal of life. Now if in Stoic theory 
natural things contribute only to a natural life, then it could be concluded that this 
is a second goal, which the Stoics must assume next to their declared goal of 
rational selection. 

Aside from the alleged paradoxicality of such an assumption, it is clear that the 
Stoics could not accept it. After all, they insisted that the obtainment of what is 
natural is irrelevant for happiness. 

To refute this argument, the Stoics had to show that it is not absurd to choose 
something, the obtainment of which is indifferent for the goal of life. 

And this seems to be exactly what the archer analogy was meant to do. This 
context has, however, been obscured by the fact that Plutarch presents his atgu- 
ments in what is historically probably the reverse order, and that he tries — evidently 
successfully — to give the impression that by his second formula Antipater took the 
Stoics out of the frying pan and into the fire. 

Antipater's second formula ran: doing everything in one's power . . . in order to 
obtain the natural things. Plutarch proclaims (1071b—c) this to be just like claiming 
that an archer does everything in his power — not to hit the mark, god forbid, but 
rather in order to do everything in his power. The absurdity arises from Antipater’s 
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declared goal being itself a purposeful activity. If it is assumed that men’s behaviour 
can in general be described as an effort to obtain natural things, then it must be 
possible to insert the expression describing the goal of life in an explanatory final 
clause, and this would produce the sentence: ‘Man does everything in his power to 
obtain the natural things, in order to do everything in his power to obtain the 
natural things.' Admittedly this may sound absurd, but if looked at carefully, it isn't. 
This can be clarified by using the example of the archer. For the corresponding 
sentence should not run the way Plutarch gives it, but more precisely: the archer 
does everything in his power to hit the mark, in order to do everything in his power 
to hit the mark (cf. Cic. Fin. ITI 22). This is, to be sure, complicated, but not absurd 
—itis simply meant to say that the archer is not concerned with hitting the mark, but 
only with shooting skilfully. This could for example be explained by assuming that 
the archer is undertaking a task, but is personally little interested in its fulfilment — 
he does what he does in order to carry out his orders. Or he could have shot merely 
to practise shooting: if a gust of wind diverts his arrow from its path, this need not 
bother him much, as opposed, say, to the case in which he wants to shoot a rabbit 
and would presumably be angered by failure, even if he were not responsible. 

Of course it has long since been seen that this is the point of the archer simile.” 
But it is also possible to do away with the complicatedness and vagueness of this 
formulation, if one considers that Antipater’s formulation ‘doing everything in 
one's power ...’, is only meant as an interpretation of the older ‘living in agreement 
with nature’. If in the sentence mentioned above, we substitute for Antipater’s 
formula in the second position the older formula, then we get: ‘doing everything in 
one’s power to obtain what is natural, in order to live in agreement with nature’. 
This, it seems to me, expresses more clearly what the Stoics’ main concern really 
was. But it also lets us see that Diogenes and Antipater were themselves not entirely 
free of responsibility for the emergence of the rather superficial paradoxes. 

If the goal of life is to be that for the sake of which everything is done, then a 
definition of this goal will be expected not only to give a correct description of what 
the goal consists in, but at the same time to make clear what makes this goal worth 
striving for. But neither Diogenes’ selection formula nor Antipater’s second 
formula accomplishes this. The selection of what is natural can be viewed as the 
goal only because the life truly worth striving for, that in agreement with nature, is 
supposed to consist in precisely this selection. The #e/os-formulae of Diogenes and 
Antipater are to be sure proper and orthodox statements of what the Stoics saw as 
the goal of life, but they cannot rank as definitions, and they do not contain that 
description of the goal of life according to which it is supposed to be the goal of all 
human endeavours. Hence the insertion of the expression ‘selection of what is 
natural’ in ‘[. . .] is the goal of life’ is just as problematical as the substitution of ‘the 
most expensive painting’ for ‘the most beautiful painting’ in the example discussed 


? See especially Reiner's excellent article (above, n. 7). 
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initially. And the claim that man does everything in his power [. . .] in order to do 
everything in his powet, is just as false as the corresponding statement that one 
acquires the most expensive painting in order to acquire the most expensive 
painting. 

Posidonius seems to have pointed this out in his often quoted criticism of 
Antipater's second formula (ap. Galen, De dogm. Hipp. et Plat. p. 450M; fr. 187 
Edelstein and Kidd). He complained about some people reducing life in agreement 
to doing everything possible for the sake of the primary natural things. This 
formulation is, he said, self-contradictory? and names nothing that is noble (kalon) 
or conducive to happiness (eudazmoni&or). To be sure, this (scil. the contents of the 
definition in question) is a necessary consequence of the goal, but it is not itself the 
goal. Posidonius demands, it would seem, that a proper definition of the goal of life 
state what makes the /e/os what it is. Antipater's formula does not do this, any more 
than the — correct — description ‘the most expensive painting’ describes the goal of 
my longings as something worth desiring. It is therefore understandable that Stoics 
after Antipater returned, as far as can be seen, to the older formula. 


HI 


As long as only the interpretation of the archer analogy is considered, it is dificult 
at first to see why Carneades should have insisted that the real goal of the actions 
of an archer must be hitting the mark, and not shooting correctly. Even if archers 
normally do shoot in order to hit the mark, it is at least not absurd to assume that 
in special cases professionally correct performance, and not success, is the goal of 
an action. The example can at least show that it is not absurd for one to strive for 
something, the possession of which is of no consequence to him. Hence Reiner 
(above, n. 7, p. 347) flatly declared such objections untenable. It could perhaps be 
said that these are cases in which the goal striven for is different from the reference- 
point of the individual actions. But it would still not be patently false to say that the 
archer bends his bow, for instance, in order to practise archery, not (or not only) to 
hit the mark. Why should anyone wish to deny that such cases are possible? 

The reason for Carneades’ objection does not become clear until one considers 
that his dispute with Antipater was not about the goal of individual actions, but 
rather about the goal of a craft, namely the art of living, which in the view of the 
Stoics is identical with virtue. The goal of this craft is of course supposed to be at 
the same time the goal of life (cf. Al. Aphr. De an. TI 159 34: he arete techne kat" autous 
eudaimonias poittiké). But if one is of the opinion that this goal is to be achieved by 
the proper practice of a craft, then one will have to presume that the goal of this 


? Ttis not clear to me why Posidonius considered the formula to be self-contradictory. Perhaps Hirzel's 
guess is right (above, n.1), p. 245, that the contradiction was thought to lie in the fact that a 
specification is included in the definition of the highest goal which points to a goal that lies beyond the 
highest goal. Cf. Cic. Fin. IV 46. 
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craft stands in the same relation to it as the goals of other crafts to their practice. 
According to Stoic theory, the art of living is practised by choosing in a rational 
way what is natural, or, according to the second formula, by doing everything in 
one's power to obtain the natural things. Carneades argued, it seems, that such a 
craft must have as its goal the obtaining of the natural things and not its own 
practice. 

That this was the background of the controversy is not stated in Plutarch, but it 
is shown almost conclusively by the other sources. The Carneadea divisio, in the form 
in which Cicero Fin. V 16ff. presents it, proceeds from the assumption that pradentia 
(phronesis) is the art of living. The goal of this art is clearly whatever the individual 
schools declare to be the goal of life. Alexander of Aphrodisias, in his arguments 
against the self-sufficiency of virtue, refers constantly to the fact that virtue is 
supposed to be a craft that according to the Stoics consists in the selection of what 
is natural. And finally, this assumption also explains why Antipater chose a formula 
which, as Rieth'* (c£. Alpers-Gólz") has shown, describes the function of a 
stochastic craft — i.e. a craft in which the result is not solely dependent upon the 
correct performance of the craftsman. 

In dealing with the question of what the goal of an entire craft is, howevet, it is 
not sufficient to point out that this craft can in a particular case be practised in order 
to achieve a certain goal. Rather, one would have to say that the craft is normally 
practised with this goal, and that it was invented for this purpose. Regarding the 
archer, it may well be entirely plausible to allege that under certain circumstances he 
does everything to hit his target only because he wants to practise archery or to 
fulfil his duty; but it would be paradoxical to claim that archers normally view 
shooting propetly as the purpose of their activity, and thoroughly absurd to say that 
archety was invented for the sake of shooting. 

There were, however, according to Alexander of Aphrodisias (Quaest. II 61 
1ff.), people who defended the theory that the goal of all stochastic crafts consists 
in ‘doing everything in one’s power to achieve the intended result [/o prokeimenon)’. 
I assume these unnamed people were Antipater, or at least Stoics influenced by 
Antipater. Von Arnim presumably thought the same when he included the entire 
passage in his collection of Stoic fragments.'6 We can also infer, it seems to me, 
from Alexander's explanation, how Antipater presumably justified his thesis (¢bid., 
11-23): in other crafts, that for the sake of which they are practised results from 
technically correct performance, and if the goal is not achieved, then it can be 
assumed that a technical error was made. Here, therefore, correct performance and 
the achievement of the intended result coincide. In the stochastic crafts, on the 


14 O. Rieth, ‘Uber das Telos der Stoiker’, Hermes 69, 1934. 
5 R. Alpers-Gólz, Der Begriff SKOTIOZ in der Stoa und seine Vorgeschichte, Spudasmata VIII (Hildesheim 
and New York, 1976). 


16 For the text of this passage, see the heavily emended version in von Arnim, SVF TIT 19, which is, at 
least as concerns the meaning, evidently correct. Lines 23-8 are not included in von Arnim. 
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other hand — medicine and navigation are standard examples — the result is not 
solely a matter of mastering the corresponding craft, but rather depends on quite a 
number of external factors. Therefore in these crafts the goal is not the achieve- 
ment of the intended result but the complete execution of that which pertains to 
the craft (to apoplerdsai ta tes technés). 

This line of argument is at least not entirely implausible. Whether someone is a 
good shoemaker can be judged by the shoes he produces; but whether someone is 
a good doctor is not judged solely on the basis of successful recoveries, which, as 
everyone knows, often come about even without his intervention, but rather by 
whether he knows the rules of medicine and acts accordingly. If the goal of an art 
is supposed to be what makes someone who has learned the craft a good craftsman, 
then one could be inclined to agree with Antipater. It is also clear why Antipater 
wanted to take this view regarding virtue as the art of living, for it seems character- 
istic for judgments of actions as morally right or wrong that one is not guided by 
their success, but — to put it as analogously as possible — by whether the agent 
followed the rules of morality. The analogy between virtue and the stochastic crafts 
seems, then, at first glance to have some metit. 

In contrast to other crafts, success in the stochastic crafts is not simultaneously 
the standard for judging the capabilities of the artist or even the correctness of his 
action in an individual case. Whether a therapy is in general correct depends on 
whether it is successful in most cases, but it may in an individual case be correct, 
even though the patient is not cured. This demonstrates that in the stochastic crafts 
the intended result does not coincide with the standard of judgment of individual 
actions: to justify the rules of a craft, one must to be sure refer to the intended 
result, but in judging the actions of the craftsman, one must refer to the rules 
themselves, and only indirectly, by way of these, to the result. 

Since in the stochastic crafts it is also possible to act correctly, or even 
admirably, without achieving the intended result, it is possible that someone who 
is only interested in, say, doing his job, is satisfied with his action, although he has 
not achieved the intended result. For this reason, examples taken from such crafts 
are particularly suited for showing that it is possible to work for something, the 
obtaining of which is a matter of indifference. This may in principle also be the case 
in practising other crafts; for example, if someone manufactures souvenirs in order 
to make money, then the objects he produces may be of no interest to him at all, as 
opposed to the money that he can earn with them. Nevertheless, he can only be 
satisfied with his activity if he has also produced the objects which are supposed to 
make money for him. Only in the case of the stochastic crafts can it be said that the 
result may be not only indifferent to oneself, but also irrelevant for judging one's 
achievement. 

On the other hand, however, one might also be inclined to agree, regarding the 
stochastic crafts, with Alexander's opinion, according to which the achievement of 
the intended result is the goal in these crafts too — this is after all that for the sake 
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of which one ‘does everything in one's power’ (Al. Aphr. Quaest. 11 11.23—4) — while 
it is the specific function (ergon) of the craftsman to do everything in his power to 
achieve the result. 

For if we assume the Stoic definition of the /e/os, which must hold mutatis 
mutandis for other crafts too, certainly for the art of living — ‘that for the sake of 
which everything should be done’, or ‘what all actions should have as their point of 
reference’ — then it would have to hold, e.g. of medicine, that it is only practised to 
comply with the rules of the art. This is implausible, not only because patients at 
least, and also most doctors, see the purpose of their activity in curing the patients, 
but also because the rules of this activity itself can only be explained with reference 
to this intention. Even if in a particular instance one could correctly say that the 
doctor gave the patient cough syrup because he wanted to abide by the therapeutic 
guidelines, still the instruction to give the patient cough syrup under certain 
circumstances can only be justified by the fact that this can contribute to a cure. If 
then the formula ‘to which all actions should be referred’ also means that rules 
regarding actions should be justified with reference to the goal, then the goal of 
stochastic crafts must be seen as being the result intended, and not the fulfilment 
of the rules of the craft or the technically correct performance. 

Moreover, in most cases one would certainly say that the craft was invented for 
the sake of the intended result — medicine for the sake of health, archery for hitting 
targets, navigation because one does not want merely to sail around on the high 
seas but also to arrive safely in port. To be sure, one need not say with Plutarch 
(Comm. not. 1071c—d) that according to the Stoic view health exists for the sake of 
treatment and not the other way around; for to be precise it is not the success of the 
therapy, but rather the activity of the doctor by which he in the Stoic sense achieves 
his goal. Still it would be reminiscent of the old doctor-joke, ‘operation successful, 
patient deceased’, if one wished to claim that the success of the cure was of 
secondary importance compared to the correct therapy. 

Still, there are a few types of crafts that one would probably call stochastic and 
of which it would at least be said that they were not invented for the sake of the 
intended result. If for example it is assumed that sport serves to strengthen the 
body and not to set records, then it is true for this case that the intended result of 
winning the race is indifferent compared with the physical performance: the runner 
who loses the race has built up his strength just as much as has the winner. This 
relationship is of course particularly clear in the case of games — certainly one plays 
to win, but the important thing is the enjoyment, and one can have this even if one 
loses. Accordingly, various authors have pointed out that the Stoics' attitude 
towards obtaining natural things can be compared to that of people playing games 
towards winning the game. 

Howevet, it is nevertheless true of games, too, that rules of strategy must be 
justified by reference to the intended result. A good move in a game of chess is one 
which brings the player closer to victory, not one which he finds especially 
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entertaining. Even if it should be true that the purpose of the game is enjoyment or 
perhaps intellectual training, still in this sense each particular act must be referred 
to the intended result. For these cases it is true that the goal of the crafts is different 
from the reference-point of the individual acts. But compared to the real purpose 
of playing, the intended result is a subordinate goal, and it is only for the sake of 
enjoyment or training that one makes an effort to achieve this goal. Hence one 
could claim concerning the individual acts that in the final analysis they are directed 
towatds the main goal. We see then that there is a type of stochastic crafts in which 
the intended result is not identical with the goal of the entire craft, and in which one 
can achieve the goal even without achieving the result. 

It must be admitted, though, that the example of the archer is hardly suitable for 
illustrating this fact, should it be meant. The connexion between the goal or 
purpose of a craft in general and the motive of a particular activity seems to consist 
in the fact that the agent normally wants to achieve what would be seen as the 
purpose of the craft, or that for which it was invented. For this reason one expects 
of a doctor that he is interested in curing the patient, of a person playing a game on 
the other hand, that having fun, and not winning, is his object. As can be seen in the 
example of the archer, this connexion need not hold for each individual case. On 
the other hand, this example seems at first implausible precisely because a motive 
other than the expected one is supposed to be presumed. For this reason, one 
might be inclined to think that Carneades originally introduced the analogy as a 
counterexample against the Stoic theory of virtue as a stochastic craft." For the 
Stoics too seem to assume that a master of the art of living strives after the goal of 
this att and does not practise it for some other reason. While other men, that is to 
say fools, are concerned about natural things because they wish to possess them, it 
is supposed to hold for the Stoic wise man that he only seeks to obtain natural 
things because he wishes to abide by the commandments of nature. But the reason 
for this is not that the wise man merely wants to exercise himself in the art of living, 
as the archer perhaps does in that of archery, but rather that the fools have not 
recognised the real goal of striving after natural things.? That the most common 
motive need not necessarily be the correct one, can perhaps be shown by the 
example of sport: even if all athletes were only interested in records, one would still 
not want to concede that the purpose of sport was setting records. That is why it is 
considered wrong if an athlete ruins his health due to exaggerated ambition, and if 
a player gets angry about losing, he is called a poor sport. In the case of an athlete, 


7 If, as is usually assumed, Antipater used the terms oxondg and téA0¢ in his interpretation, in order 
to distinguish between the intended result — hitting the mark — and the purpose of the activity, then 
this will presumably only have gotten him into deeper trouble; cf. Alpers-Gólz Der Begriff, p. 72, and 
Irwin (‘Stoic and Aristotelian conceptions of happiness’, in M. Schofield and G. Striker (eds), The 
Norms of Nature, Cambridge, U.K., 1986), p. 228 n. 25. 

15 This can, it seems to me, be shown e.g. from Cicero's description of the development of perfect 
wisdom in Fin, HI 21. 
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one would perhaps concede that he was a good athlete if he was successful, but in 
a certain sense, one would also be inclined to deny this. A good athlete should after 
all be a good sport, just as only somebody who does not get angry about losing is 
a truly good athlete, and just as a good player is not a poor sport. So too the Stoic 
wise man is supposed to be the one untouched by the failure of his endeavours to 
obtain natural things, because even without them he achieves his real goal. 

If we assume that Antipater was thinking of such examples, then his thesis could 
be thought to be true at least for a sub-class of the stochastic crafts. But strictly 
speaking, his formulation is still too narrow even for these cases. For according to 
it, we would have to claim that it is the goal of a person playing a game to do 
everything in order to win. This in turn is understandable in an individual case — we 
play to win, but the game's the thing — but not for the game in its totality. The 
purpose of football is not scoring goals, but neither is it playing football itself or the 
effort to score goals, but rather, as one might say, just the enjoyment. Even if the 
enjoyment in this case consists in nothing other than playing, it is not correct to 
conclude, from the claim that the purpose of playing is the enjoyment, that the 
purpose is the playing itself. 

But this is a difficulty that Antipater could easily have avoided, if instead of 
‘doing everything [. . . he had spoken of ‘complete execution of that which 
pertains to the craft’, as e.g. Alexander did in the passage quoted above.” After all, 
in interpreting his theory I constantly used expressions like ‘doing his job’, 
‘technically correct performance’, or ‘abiding by the rules’. Technically correct 
performance or doing a job consists in the case of the stochastic arts of course in 
doing everything in one’s power in order to achieve the intended result; but what 
makes this the goal of the individual actions is precisely the fact that it is doing the 
job or following the rules. In short, with their formulation Diogenes and Antipater 
set themselves, so it would seem, a trap by which they offered at least their less 
benevolent critics such as Plutarch the opportunity for a whole series of essentially 
unnecessary objections. 

But even if these objections are ignored, there remain a few arguments that 
form the background of both the dilemma cited in Plutarch and the criticism of 
Antipater's second formula which seems to be summed up in the argument of the 
so-called Cameadea divisio. In the context of the controversy concerning the goal of 
the art of living, this criticism can be seen to make good sense. 


IV 


The Carneadea divisio is introduced in Cicero Fin. V 16ff. as a complete classification 
of all possible goals of life. After this announcement, Cicero turns without further 
explanation to a determination of the possible goals of the art of living ( prudentia). 


19 Cf. the formula attributed to Archedemus: n&vta. tà ka&r|kovta. énttehobvte. Civ, SVF TII 
Archedemus 19, 20. 
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Cicero does not appeat to distinguish the question of the goal of this art from that 
of the goal of life. This is of course quite cotrect as far as the Stoics are concerned, 
but not so in the eyes of philosophers who had not asserted even the existence of 
such an art, or had at least not identified it, as had the Stoics, with virtue. It seems 
as if Cicero wanted to include an anti-Stoic argument about the goal of the art of 
living in his classification, without stopping to think that it doesn't really belong in 
this context. In this way, the argument about the art of living is on the one hand 
presumably truncated, while on the other hand the classification has become 
incomprehensible.” If one views the passage Fin. V 16—20 as a self-contained 
argument which does not belong to the classification of the goals of life, then one 
can interpret it as a summary of Carneades’ position in the controversy about the 
goal of the art of living. In this way we can with a certain degree of probability 
reconstruct the arguments he used to support the thesis, advanced avowedly only 
for polemical reasons, that the greatest good must consist in the enjoyment of the 
primary natural things. 

He proceeded from the assumption that there is no craft which refers exclu- 
sively to itself. This does not imply, as is often assumed, that every craft must refer 
to an external object, which it seeks to produce or obtain — it is hardly to be thought 
that Carneades would have overlooked the well-known cases of those crafts whose 


2 If Cicero's report is accepted, then the Peripatetics, for example, should have held the theory that 
happiness consisted in the obtainment of the primary natural things together with the art of obtaining 
them. The reason for this is that virtue was introduced shortly before only as an art of living which 
must be concerned with one of the objects of the primary impulse. But according to the version of 
Peripatetic ethics that Cicero, following Antiochus, presents in this book, virtue is not the art of 
selecting what is natural in the Stoic sense. Rather, as a ‘psychic good’, as opposed to external and 
corporeal goods, it belongs itself to the objects with whose obtaining and development wisdom is 
supposed to concern itself (cf. Fin. IV 16f.). Madvig, Excursus IV p. 820, has quite correctly, it seems 
to me, pointed out that the range of what is in accord with nature is much more extensive in the 
‘Peripatetic’ theory of books IV and V of De finibusthan that of the Stoicnp@ta katà ddotv, which 
comprises only those things that ate supposed to be indifferent as regards the goal of life. Therefore, 
no place can be found for the theory of Antiochus in the schema used here, which assumes three 
possible objects of the primary impulse. But it can also not be simply appended as a combination of 
two or three of the previously mentioned possibilities. 

The parallel passage Tusc. V 84, which contains only the classification, not the argument about the 
art of living, does not assume the derivation of the honestum from the primary impulse, but rather 
divides the theories simply from the point of view of whether they assume one or more types of 
goods. The Peripatetic theory can of course be integrated into this framework without further ado. It 
seems fairly clear to me that the connection of the passage on the possible goals of the art of living 
with the classification of the goals of life is a mistake, which should probably be attributed to Cicero 
or Antiochus rather than to Carneades. It could, for example, have been caused by the fact that there 
were not one but two divisions: one for the goals of the art of living and one for the goals of life. (On 
the two divisions cf. C. Levy (Un probléme doxographique chez Cicéron: les indifférentistes’, Revue 
des Etudes Latines 58, 1980, 238-251).) The fact that no place can be found in the first divisio for 
Antiochus’ theory could perhaps indicate that the connexion of the oixetwotc-theory with Peripa- 
tetic ethics was first made by Antiochus. 
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object is an activity, e.g., playing the flute. Carneades only made the claim that a 
craft and its object (propositum) must in each case be different; and this also holds 
for the examples with which some Stoics evidently tried to refute him (Fin. ITI 24), 
namely the arts of dance and acting. Both are, at least in the view of the ancients, 
forms of the representation of behaviour or feelings (mimesis), and the representa- 
tion or imitation of behaviour is not the same thing as the art of acting, even if the 
activity of an actor consists in the representation of behaviour. So those Stoics 
apparently ended up saying that wisdom was the only craft which referred wholly 
to itself (52). 

Since, then, every craft must have an object different from itself, Carneades, 
evidently referring back to the Stoic ofkeidsis-theory, counted off the possible 
objects of the art of living. The art which refers to one of the three possible objects, 
is supposed — again according to the Stoic view — to be virtue, and this can be 
viewed either as a stochastic craft in the sense Antipater has given the term, that is, 
as having its goal in doing everything in one's power to obtain the natural things, 
even if one does not obtain them, or in the normal sense of a craft whose goal is the 
achievement of a specific result. The goal of this art must of course be identical 
with the goal of life. If Carneades defended in this context the thesis that the /e/os 
must consist in the enjoyment of the primary natural things, then it can be assumed 
that he adopted the Stoic theory concerning the object of the primary impulse, but 
then tried to demonstrate that the goal of the corresponding art must lie in 
obtaining what is in accord with nature, and not in the mere effort to obtain this. 
His arguments have not been transmitted to us explicitly, but they will probably not 
have been much different from those which are hinted at in Alexander's quaestio on 
the goal of stochastic crafts: that for the sake of which these crafts are practised is 
usually the intended result, and this both in the sense that the entire craft was 
invented for this purpose, and that the correctness or incorrectness of actions is 
judged according as they contribute to the intended result or not. Hence, if the 
Stoics wanted the art of living to consist in endeavouring to obtain the primary 
natural things, then to be consistent, they would have to have said that the goal of 
this art consisted in the obtainment or possession of these things. 

But we have just seen that this line of argumentis not of itself conclusive. It does 
seem to hold for most stochastic crafts that their purpose lies in attaining the 
desired result, but there are still some types of stochastic crafts in which this is 
obviously not the case, such as sports or competitive games. One would therefore 
have to attempt to decide to which type the art of living belongs. One could then 
ask, for example, why nature has set us the task of making an effort to obtain the 
natural things if their possession is ostensibly of no concern to us and is supposed 
to contribute nothing to our happiness. This question was indeed already raised by 
Carneades in regard to the selection of what is natural, if the Sorites argument cited 
by Alexander (De an. IT 163 32-164 3) originated with Carneades. It is not clear to 
me how the Stoics reacted to this. But it should perhaps be stressed that it is not 
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necessarily legitimate to rely for support (as Epictetus, Diss. II 5 4—5 does) on the 
claim that happiness can only consist in something that is in our power. For this is 
a thesis that the Stoics should prove and not assume.” 

Be that as it may, by appealing to cases like sports and games, it was in any case 
possible to show that the Stoic view of the att of living is not absurd. Still, even in 
these cases it cannot be denied that in a certain sense all individual actions are to be 
teferred to the intended result — namely insofar as the type of actions performed is 
determined by the fact that one is seeking to achieve this result. It would therefore 
seem that what Plutarch cites as the second half of his dilemma holds for the 
second type of stochastic crafts: the goal is different from that to which all actions 
must be referred. But as it is only in view of the real goal that one seeks to achieve 
the result, this reference-point of all actions remains a subordinate goal. The 
obsetvation that there is a reference-point of all action which is not identical with 
the highest goal does not then lead to the absurd consequence that something must 
at the same time be the highest goal and not be the highest goal. It is simply wrong 
to assume that there can be only one reference-point of all action. Hence the Stoics 
had no reason to defend themselves against this description of their position, and 
there is in fact some evidence that they accepted it. 

We have no precise information concerning the reaction of Antipater or his 
successors to the arguments of Carneades just discussed, because it is often 
difficult to decide whether an opinion attributed to 'the Stoics' originates with an 
older or a younger member of the school. It would also seem that the controversy 
about the goal of the att of living was not, or atleast not very energetically, pursued 
after the death of the two approximately coeval opponents Antipater and 
Carneades.” But a number of comments can be found in Cicero's De finibus which 
suggest that some Stoics rejected Antipater's classification of virtue among the 
stochastic crafts, while others explicitly stressed that the point of reference for 
appropriate actions (oficia) was different from the goal of life. 

As has already been mentioned, some Stoics evidently declared it a mistake 
(inscite) to compare the goal of wisdom with that of medicine or navigation (Fin. HI 
24—5). Wisdom, they said, must rather be compared to the art of acting? or that of 


?! That this thesis played a role is shown by Alexander's comment, in Top. 34 3-5: éni 58 16v 
OTOYAOTIKOV ODKETL 10 téhos èni toig texvitaic, Oc odds tò evdanipovetv èni Toig 
onovdaiorg, si pù póvov tò xoAóv dyaðóv. (Wallies prints ei pr) uóvov tò kaAóv koi 
dya0dv eivou : he takes ivan from 1.1 where it is superfluous, Kat is added in P by a second hand.) 

? Professor Donini points out to me that there is an echo of the debate in Seneca (Ep. 85 31-41). Seneca 
presents it as a controversy between Peripatetics and Stoics. Perhaps some later Peripatetics found it 
convenient to use some of the Academic arguments against the Stoics. It is then not surprising to find 
the same matetial used by Alexander of Aphrodisias. It is not clear whether the arguments of Sextus 
(M XI 168ff., PH TII 239ff) on the question whether such a thing as an art of living could even exist 
originated at the same time or not. 

9 On the use of the comparison with acting, which was evidently popular among Stoics, cf. A.M. 
Ioppolo, Aristone di Chio e lo Stoicismo antico (Naples 1980), pp. 188ff. and 197ff. 
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dance, which have their goals in, and not outside of themselves. This is of course 
plausible, insofar as these arts, just as, in the Stoics' opinion, virtue, achieve their 
goal through technically correct performance alone. But with these comparisons, 
the point of Antipater's argument is abandoned. It is also hard to deny that in Stoic 
theory the art of living refers to an ‘external’ object. If it is nevertheless supposed 
to achieve its goal through mere technically correct activity, then the reason for this 
is not that it does not refer to anything external, but rather that obtaining the 
external object is supposed to be unimportant. It is perhaps worth noticing that it 
is apparently nowhere stated that the art of living should rather be compared to 
sports or games than to medicine. Still, Epictetus does use the comparison with 
games once (Dass. II 5 1—23), though without pointing to the contrast to medicine 
ot similar cases. 

Whether or not they noticed this analogy, some Stoics in any case continued to 
hold that it was not absurd to refer appropriate action to something other than the 
goal of life.” Cicero's justification for this in Fin. III 21 is remarkably weak though: 
the obtaining of the first things of nature cannot be the highest goal, because virtue 
is not involved in it (It cannot be the highest goal, because the highest goal is 
something else.’); but in another passage he expresses himself more precisely albeit 
with polemical intent: it is the consideration that this is the proper course of action 
(officii ratio) that leads one to strive after the things which accord with nature, not the 
fact that they attract us and awaken our desire. The Stoic wise man acts out of duty, 
not inclination, even if duty should consist in doing what he is inclined to do. 

After reviewing the controversy about the goal of the art of living, one will not, 
I think, wish to say that Antipater, as is so often claimed, was not equal to his 
eloquent opponent. It is true that the Stoics brought unnecessary difficulties upon 
themselves by the incautious formulation of the /e/s-definition, which, however, 
Antipater had probably already inherited from his teacher, Diogenes. But the more 
important objections to the Stoic theory, according to which something should be 
selected or striven for, the possession of which is irrelevant for a happy life, are 
independent of these difficulties. By comparing virtue to the stochastic crafts, 
Antipater pointed out the decisive difference between the planned result and the 
standard for good or right action. The analogy between virtue and stochastic crafts 
is of course not sufficient to demonstrate that the Stoic theory is correct, but it can 
setve to show that it is not absurd. Carneades' criticism seems, in this as in other 
cases, to have led the Stoics more clearly to formulate and better to understand 
their own theory. 


* Among these were undoubtedly the unnamed Stoics who introduced the expression ÒTOTEÀG as a 
term for thenp@ta KOTO vov; cf. Stob. Ecl. II 47 12ff. But the expression seems to have been first 
used by Herillus, cf. D.L. VII 165. What the connexion might be, is not clear to me. 
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Plato's Socrates and the Stoics 


It is no novelty to say that the Stoics saw themselves as followers of Socrates. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (7.2), Zeno turned to philosophy after reading the 
second book of Xenophon's Memorabilia. 'The Socratic descent of the Stoics was 
canonized into a school genealogy by the Hellenistic historians, who constructed 
the “succession” Socrates — Antisthenes — Diogenes — Crates — Zeno. As far as this 
suggests that each of the older philosophers was in some formal sense a teacher of 
the next, this is probably an exaggeration.! However, it is easy to find typically 
“Socratic” doctrines in Stoic ethics — such as, for example, the conception of virtue 
as a kind of knowledge with its corollary, the denial of zkrasia; the thesis of the unity 
of the virtues, and also, at least on one common ancient interpretation of Socrates, 
the notorious thesis that virtue is identical with happiness. But the genealogy also 
seems to indicate that the Stoics’ Socrates was not, or not primarily, Plato's 
Socrates, but rather the Socrates of Antisthenes and the Cynics, or possibly 
Xenophon’s.? And indeed the Stoic system looks at first sight so different from 
what we seem to find in Plato's early dialogues that one might be inclined to think 
that the Stoic version of Socratic doctrine had very little to do with the Socrates of 
those dialogues. This may be the reason why recent studies of Stoic philosophy 
have tended, in the absence of extant texts by the major Cynics, to concentrate on 
the influence of Aristotle rather than Plato as a philosophical predecessor of 
Stoicism.? 

This picture has of course been radically challenged by F.H. Sandbach;* but 
whether or not the Stoics read Aristotle at all, we might take Sandbach's mono- 
graph as a salutary reminder that proximity in time need not mean proximity in 
thought. Now by contrast with Aristotle, there seems to be good evidence that the 


1 Cf. G. Giannantoni, Socraticorum Reliquiae (Naples, 1985) III, 706—711. 

? For Xenophon's Socrates as a possible source of reflection for the early Stoics see J.G. DeFilippo and 
P.T. Mitsis, “Socrates and Stoic Natural Law,” in: P.A. Vander Waerdt (ed.), The Socratic Movement 
(Ithaca and London, 1994) 252-271. 

3 Cf. J.M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge, 1985) 1: “Now that the phrase ‘post-Aristotelian philosophy" 
is gradually being taken to refer to philosophy largely governed by Aristotle rather than to philosophy 
posterior to Aristotle but largely unrelated to him . . .”? See also B. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in 
Early Stoicism (Oxford, 1985) 9-17, with my discussion, Canadian Journal of Philosophy 19 (1989) 91-100 
at pp. 93-96. 

^ Aristotle and the Stoics, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 10 (1985); for some 
reservations, see B. Inwood, Philosophical Review 95 (1986) 470-73. 
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Stoics read Plato. Zeno is said to have written against the Republic (Plutarch, De 
Stoic. Repugn. 1043e), and Plutarch also mentions several times a book by 
Chrysippus Against Plato on Justice (De Stoic. Repugn. 10402, cf. 1040d, 1041c—d, De 
Comm. Not. 1070£), in which Chrysippus too seems to have mainly criticized the 
Republic? Also, Zeno is said to have been a pupil of Xenocrates and Polemon, but 
no Peripatetic is mentioned among his teachers. So apparently Zeno went to the 
Academy, not the Lyceum. The assumption that he must have known and studied 
Aristotle’s writings seems mainly based on the tradition according to which 
Theophrastus was the most popular teacher of philosophy at the time Zeno came 
to Athens. 

Now if the Stoics knew at least some of Plato’s books rather well but also, as is 
evident, did not agree with most of his ethics, we should assume that they could 
hardly have ignored what Plato had to say about those Socratic doctrines that they 
themselves had adopted. That is to say, we should expect them to have sought a 
way out of the difficulties Plato had pointed out, so as to show that they were not 
open to the same objections. I think indeed that this is what they did — they tried to 
construct a Socratic ethics that would be immune to Plato’s criticism, and they 
attacked Plato in turn where they thought he had left Socratic ground, thereby 
producing an alternative version of certain doctrines that were developed by Plato 
(and, as it happens, Aristotle) in a different direction. Thus I think Socrates’ 
influence on the Stoics was not limited to some attractive theses the Stoics 
undertook to argue on independent grounds. To some extent their Socrates was 
also Plato’s, and their version of Socratic doctrine might even be illuminating in 
places where Plato apparently took an objection to be conclusive, and tried a 
different line. 

I will try to illustrate this general picture by two connected examples: first, the 
thesis that virtue is sufficient for happiness,° and second, the doctrine that virtue is 
a kind of knowledge or a craft, namely knowledge of good and evil. Both were 
abandoned by Plato in his mature dialogues, and both were defended by the Stoics. 


I 


The Gorgias contains probably the most explicit statements of Socrates’ thesis that 
virtue (or justice) is all that is needed for happiness. At 471e, Socrates declares: “I 
say that the admirable (kalos) and good person, man or woman, is happy, but that 
the one who is unjust and bad is miserable.” In the Gorgias, this claim is defended 


5 For discussion, see P.A. Vander Waerdt, “Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of Natural Law,” in: The 
Socratic Movement (n. 2 above), 272—308. 

$ For this as a Socratic thesis, see e.g. G. VIastos, “Happiness and Virtue in Socrates’ Moral Theory,” 
Proceedings of tbe Cambridge Philological Society 30 (1984) 181—213; Th. Brickhouse and N. Smith, “Socrates 
on Goods, Virtue, and Happiness,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 5 (1987) 1-27. 

? In this essay I have borrowed translations (sometimes modified) of the Gorgias from D. Zeyl, 
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fitst by an indirect argument to show that injustice is the greatest evil and hence 
incompatible with happiness; then after the refutation of Callicles, by arguments 
purporting to show that even on Callicles' view, justice, being the good of the soul, 
will be needed for a happy life. Socrates concludes his argument at 507c by stating 
that “the good man does well and admirably whatever he does, and the man who 
does well is blessed and happy, while the corrupt man, the one who does badly, is 
miserable.” As far as I can see, Socrates’ arguments in this dialogue do not really 
support the claim that virtue or justice is not only necessary, but sufficient for 
happiness — one has the impression that Socrates is overstating his case (and that 
Plato is aware of this — see the reactions of Callicles). 

A different line of support for Socrates’ thesis comes up in the Euthydemus 
(278e—282e and 289e—292e). There Socrates argues that the “kingly craft,” easily 
recognizable as the “knowledge of good and evil” identified with virtue in other 
early dialogues, is the only good, strictly speaking. This is said to be so because all 
other so-called goods, things like health, beauty, wealth, and power, will be useful 
to those who have them only if used in the right way — and the kingly craft is what 
tells us how to use them. Therefore, as Socrates says (281d), “In all these things we 
said at first were good, the question is not how they are in themselves good by 
nature, but this is the point, it seems: if ignorance leads them, they are greater evils 
than their opposites, inasmuch as they are more able to serve the leader who is bad; 
but if intelligence (phronésis) leads them, and wisdom, they are greater goods, while 
in themselves neither kind is worth anything at all.” In this passage of the 
Exuthydemus, Socrates asserts repeatedly that the user's craft alone (onon) will make 
us happy (cf. 232c, e; 292c1). Whether or not the conception of virtue as a user's 
craft is a good support for Socrates’ apparent thesis, it must have been the one that 
most interested the Stoics, since they defended the theory that virtue is indeed such 
a craft. 

Now I think that the Euthydemus already shows, on closer inspection, that the 
support provided by the theory of a “ruling craft” is not unambiguous. When 
Socrates says that “this craft alone will make us happy,” does he mean it will make 
us happy all by itself, or only that it is indispensable for happiness? The statement 
that the ruling craft is the only real good might be taken to support the stronger 
claim; the fact that the conventional goods — health, wealth, etc. — are called goods 
after all, albeit only if used in the right way, might point to the weaker interpreta- 
tion. I do not think that the text of the Euthydemus by itself is clear enough to settle 
the question. In fact, as I will now try to show, the craft-model can be developed in 
two different ways to support one or the other view. 

Let us suppose that virtue consists in making the right use of available re- 
sources. Then one might argue that, far ftom virtue being the only real good, and 


of the Republic from G. Grube, of the Exthydemus from L. Cooper, and of the Philebus from R. 
Hackforth. 
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sufficient for happiness, a happy life requires both virtue and the non-moral goods. 
It may be true that all other so-called goods besides virtue can be misused and will 
turn out harmful and dangerous in the absence of virtue, while virtue itself can 
bring no harm. But then it seems also true that the skill of using these “conditional 
goods" (Vlastos' term) would not help us much unless there was something upon 
which it could be exercised. A piano is no use without the pianist's skill, but neither 
is the skill worth much without an instrument. We seem to value both the skill and 
the instrument because we value the music, for which we need both. 

Furthermore, it is clear that the quality and quantity of resources will make a 
difference to the result. While a good violinist might be able to play well even on a 
poor instrument, the music will certainly sound better if she has a Stradivari.® 
Similarly, the exercise of virtue is to some extent dependent upon available means. 
As Aristotle remarks (Politics 2.5, 1263b13—14), in order to act generously, one 
needs some funds; so where there is no property, there is no largesse. For Aristotle 
as for the Stoics, the "goods of fortune" are the materials and instruments of 
virtuous activity. But according to Aristotle, if happiness consists in virtuous 
activity, it will not be complete without the “external” or “bodily” goods that 
permit us to exercise our virtue to the fullest degree. 

Taken in this way, the craft model will still support the claim that virtue, and 
virtue alone, is necessary for happiness. Presumably one does not need each and 
every one of the non-moral goods; they are to some extent interchangeable. All one 
needs is a fair amount of some of them, while nothing will turn out good if one 
lacks virtue. But at the same time the model surely undermines the claim that virtue 
is sufficient for happiness. The Stoics, I think, saw this point. But they wanted to 
defend both the craft model and the claim that virtue is sufficient for happiness, 
taking both of these, of course, to be Socratic doctrine. Hence they adopted a 
different way of evaluating performances and exercises of skill. 

Iassumed before that a violinist’s performance was valued in terms of the music 
one hears. But of course one could also evaluate a performance as good or bad in 
terms of virtuosity alone. A good performer will be able to make the best of any 
given resources, and it is quite conceivable that an excellent violinist will do better 
on a mediocre instrument than a poor musician on a good one. It is also possible 
thata mediocre performer will sound better with a superb instrument than a superb 
musician on a bad instrument, but we might still recognize that the second 
performance was better, in one sense, than the first. This is certainly so with respect 
to virtue — notoriously, a small donation from a poor person may show greater 
generosity than a much larger gift from a millionaire, although the millionaire 
might benefit more people. Thus if we evaluate performances in terms of degree of 
skill, it will appear that materials or instruments are unimportant. All that counts is 
how well one plays, not how the music sounds. In order to maintain that virtue is 


* For this line of argument, cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, De anima II, 160.31-161.3. 
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the only good, one should interpret the craft model in this second way — and that 
is, I suggest, what the Stoics did. According to their theory, acting well is strictly a 
matter of skill, not of success. They maintained that the non-moral goods were 
totally indifferent, neither good nor bad. For this they could, for example, find 
support in Socrates’ repeated statements in the Exthydemus that the conventional 
goods are neither good nor bad. Hence they could also say that the quantity and 
quality of these things are irrelevant for the good life. They did not deny that a wise 
person would prefer health and wealth to their opposites, poverty and illness, but 
they insisted that the value of an action, and indeed the value of a life, does not 
depend on its success or results, so that the humble potter's life could in principle 
be just as good as the aristocratic politician’s, provided they were equally good 
people. I would suspect that this interpretation of the craft model might have been 
more in line with the intuitions of the historic Socrates than the more elitist and 
perfectionist conception of Aristotle. But the doctrine of virtue as a craft, as I have 
tried to show, is open to both interpretations. If one puts the stress on the results 
achieved by the craft, one will arrive at Aristotle’s view. If one keeps in mind that 
virtue is to be the only thing that counts, one will prefer the Stoic perspective. As 
far as Socrates is concerned, I think what this suggests is that he may well have been 
an “unsystematic” philosopher, so that we should not try to decide which way be 
would have wanted to go. Thatis, after all, what one should expect from a man who 
refused to put anything in writing and practiced philosophy only by questioning his 
fellow citizens. To be sure, he had deep moral convictions; but Iam not so sure that 
they amounted to anything like a theory. Consistency is all that is required or 
guaranteed by Socrates’ favourite technique, the e/enchus — and the sufficiency of 
virtue for happiness is certainly consistent with the view that virtue is a craft, but it 
does not simply follow from that doctrine. 


II 


My second example is a little more complicated: Plato’s criticism of the doctrine 
that virtue is knowledge of good and evil, and the Stoic response to it. The Stoics, 
like Plato and Socrates and unlike Aristotle, do not seem to have drawn a clear line 
between craft and knowledge,’ so “virtue as a craft” and “virtue as knowledge" are 
used to refer to the same thesis here. Plato's objections are stated at Chtophon 
409a—410a, Euthyd. 292a—e, and briefly again at Rep. 505b—c. There seem to be two 
connected points. 

In the CZopbon, Socrates’ disciples are asked to name the function or product 
(ergon) of the craft that is supposed to be justice. Clitophon insists, on the basis of 
examples, that for every craft there must be a product that is distinct from the craft 
itself. It is only when we know what the product is that we can understand what 


? See M. Isnatdi-Parente, Techne (Milano 1966), 287. 
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craft we are talking about, and in what way it could be useful. Apparently neither 
Socrates’ disciples nor Socrates himself are capable of giving a satisfactory answet. 
The anonymous disciples first try answers like “the useful" or “the advantageous,” 
which are rejected as being too general. As Clitophon points out, any craft should 
produce something useful; but still for each specific craft we should be able to say 
which specific useful result it produces. 

The request fot a distinct product of a craft has its parallel in the requirement of 
naming a distinct object for each specific branch of knowledge. Hence the initially 
promising suggestion that justice produces friendship in cities leads into the same 
difficulty as before when it turns out that the kind of civic friendship involved 
should be defined as homonoia or agreement in knowledge. For then the question 
will be: knowledge of what?, which brings us back to where we were. 

That the questions about the product of a craft and about the object of a branch 
of knowledge are treated as parallel comes out, for example, in the Charmides, 
165e-166b. Where there is no external product, as in the case of calculating, there 
will at least be a distinct object, namely “the odd and even." I think the point is a 
conceptual one, which happens to hold for knowledge and craft alike: both 
branches of knowledge and crafts must be “of” something (énos), where the 
genitive can covet different relations, such as knowledge—object (mathematics), 
craft-product (housebuilding), or skill-performance (flute-playing). The parallel- 
ism may have been suggested by the fact that where there is a product, the 
respective technical skill can be described alternatively as knowledge of X or as a 
craft of X — e.g., knowledge or craft of housebuilding. Where the object of 
knowledge is something that can be made or brought about, Socrates assumes that 
the person who has the knowledge can also produce the object. 

Now Plato's readers would probably remember from earlier dialogues that a 
Socratic answer to the question about justice might be that it is knowledge of (the) 
good. This is not even mentioned in the C/itophon, presumably because it would fall 
under the same verdict as such answers as “advantageous” ot “useful”: every craft 
produces some good, but what we want to know is what specific good is produced 
by the craft that is justice. 

One reason for the apparent difficulty in Socrates’ position comes out in the 
Euthydemus. Socrates has argued that the only real good is some kind of knowledge, 
understood as the craft that knows how to use all the various things people tend to 
consider as goods — health, strength, wealth, etc. (281d—2822). When he later raises 
the question about the product of this kingly craft, it turns out that the interlocutors 
can find no illuminating answer, because on the one hand wisdom is said to be the 
craft that will make us good and happy, on the other hand the good that it produces 
seems to be wisdom itself (292a—b): 


— What about the kingly craft, ruling over everything that it rules? What does it 
ptoduce? Perhaps you cannot say exactly. 
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— No indeed, Socrates. 

— Nor could we, my dear Crito. But I know this much, that if it is the craft we are 
seeking, it must be useful. 

— Certainly. 

— Then surely it must provide some good for us? 

— Necessatily so, Socrates. 

— But good, as Clinias and I agreed together, is nothing but some kind of knowledge. 


The problem, then, seems to arise from the fact that Socrates wants to hold both 
(i) that wisdom is knowledge of good, and (ii) that wisdom itself is the good that is 
its product. So the description of wisdom as knowledge of good turns out to be 
uninformative, because “good” is defined in terms of knowledge of good; and it 
also offends against the requirement that the object or product should be distinct 
from the knowledge or craft. 

The same difficulties ate briefly summarized again at Rep. 505b—c, just before 
Socrates sets out to describe the Form of the good. Plato mentions two current but 
unacceptable answers to the question what the good is: pleasure and wisdom or 
knowledge (phronésis). The second candidate is disqualified by the remark that 
when the advocates of knowledge are asked what their knowledge is (knowledge) 
“of,” they have no other answer than — knowledge of the good. This is in itself 
ridiculous (505b11), presumably because phronésis is said to be its own object; and 
it is also unilluminating because the good is defined in terms of the good itself. 
These people, though just acknowledged to be more sophisticated than the many 
who believe in pleasure, “blame us for not knowing the good and then again . . . talk 
to us as if we did know the good" (505c1—4). 

Itseems evident from the doxographical sources that the Stoics held both of the 
two theses that lead to the impasse in Socrates’ theory: that virtue is knowledge of 
good (and evil), and that virtue is the only (human) good.'? Consequently, Plutarch 
claims (De Comm. Not. 1072b) that they fall to Plato’s objection: when asked what 
is the good, they will reply: wisdom; when asked what wisdom is, they will say: 
knowledge of the good. But should we really assume that the Stoics simply ignored 
Plato's criticism? Since they certainly knew the Republic, and probably the CZopbon 
and the Exthydemus as well," this is rather unlikely. In any case, I think it can be 
shown that their theory avoids Plato's objections, and one might actually suspect 
that they found their solution by reflecting upon Plato's doctrine, though this can 
of course not be proved. 

After mentioning and rejecting pleasure and knowledge as candidates for the 
good, Plato in the Republic proceeds to describe what appears to be his own 
candidate — the Form of the good. He seems to tell us that “what every soul 


V See e.g. Plut. De Stoic. Repugn. 1034c—d; De Virt. Mor. 441a; Stobaeus, £cl. IT 101.5—6 [Wachsmuth]; Al. 
Aphr. De Fato 199.12 [Bruns]. 
" For the Cätophon, cf. Cherniss’ note (a) to Plut., De Stoic. Repugn. 1039d. 
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pursues” is the object of knowledge, not the knowledge itself. Obviously, we 
cannot reach that object except by way of philosophy, and so perfect virtue will still 
include knowledge, but this knowledge is not itself the good. But this Platonic 
move, as Aristotle rightly insisted, was a mistake. The great achievement of the 
theory of Forms, I take it, is the distinction between subjects and properties, or if 
you will, particulars and universals, not the discovery of some splendid and eternal 
objects of desire, whatever Plato may have thought in the Symposium. The Form of 
the good is not another candidate for the human good; it is rather what accounts 
for the goodness of all good things, including a good life, or happiness — it is 
goodness itself, not the good for man. The human good must be such that we can 
do or acquire it (cf. Ar. EN I, 1096b34). Plato, I think, had quietly corrected this 
error by the time he came to write the Philebus, where he explicitly distinguishes 
between the good life and the goodness inherent in it (Philebus 65a): “Then if we 
cannot hunt down the good under a single form, let us secure it by the conjunction 
of three, beauty, proportion, and truth, and then, regarding these three as one, let 
us assett that that may most propetly be held to determine the mixture [i.e. the best 
life], and that because that is good the mixture itself has become so." But once one 
sees that the Form of the good, or goodness, should not be placed on the same level 
as pleasure or knowledge, it also becomes apparent that it — or rather the distinction 
between goodness itself and the good life — might offer a solution to the problem 
of virtue as knowledge of the good. For when the object of this knowledge is 
construed, not as the human good, but as goodness, one can say that virtue is the 
bumangood, without thereby postulating a kind of knowledge that is its own object. 

The Stoics, I think, noticed this point. At any rate, the Stoic sage's knowledge of 
the good does not seem to be simply describable as knowledge of the human good. 
The wise man will have grasped the notion of the good; he will understand “what 
really deserves to be called good" (Cicero, De Finibus 3.21) — namely, rational order 
and harmony; and hence he will also realize that a human life will be good if it agrees 
with the order and harmony of nature. His knowledge of what is good or bad for 
human beings derives from this insight. His knowledge comprises, but is not 
limited to, knowledge of the human good. The difficulty in the Euthydemus seemed 
in part to arise from taking “knowledge of the good” to mean “knowledge of the 
human good” — certainly the most plausible interpretation of this phrase in the 
Socratic dialogues. If we interpret “knowledge of the good” as primarily know- 
ledge of goodness, part of the problem raised for Socrates’ doctrine disappears, 
since we can now distinguish between the sage’s knowledge and its object. But 
we seem still to be left with a craft that is its own product — virtue was, after 
all, supposed to be the “art of living that produces happiness,” according to the 
Stoics (Al. Aphr., De Fato 159.34). But here the Stoics could and certainly did use 
the distinction between a disposition or skill and its exercise. Strictly speaking, 
happiness consists in living virtuously, not in virtue itself, and living virtuously 
can be distinguished from virtue as the skill of a flute-player can be distinguished 
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from flute-playing. So even if they took virtue to be knowledge of the human good, 
they would not be forced to admit that it was identical with its own object or 
product. 

But this would not yet solve Plato's second problem, namely that the human 
good is apparently defined in terms of the good itself. The Stoics still needed a 
definition that would explain what the goodness of a human life consists in. 
Notoriously, they did offer such a definition: They held that goodness consists in 
the rational order and harmony displayed most conspicuously by the order of the 
universe. Hence their official definition of the end for man as “living consistently" 
ot "living in agreement with Nature" (see e.g. D.L. 7.85—88). And there is also 
some evidence that they were aware of the fact that this definition can avoid the 
difficulty pointed out by Plato in the Euthydemus and the Republic. Plutarch reports 
that Chrysippus attacked Aristo of Chios — who was perhaps a more naive Socratic 
than Chrysippus himself — for defining virtue as “indifference towards what is 
neither good nor evil,” and then the good in terms of virtue itself. Chrysippus 
insisted, I think, that if virtue was defined in terms of good and evil, then good and 
evil would have to be explained in some other way.” Aristo apparently refused to 
provide such an explanation. He may well have thought he was closer to Socrates 
than other Stoics when he refused to consider “physics” as a useful part of 
philosophy — and therefore also rejected the definition of the good that provides a 
non-circular explanation of virtue as knowledge of the good. But Chrysippus could 
hardly have criticized Aristo in this way if he had been subject to the same objection 
— pace Plutarch, who maintains just that. 

Given the distinction between skill and performance, and the definition of the 
good in terms of rational order and harmony, both of Plato's objections to 
Socrates' doctrine could be disarmed. But in finding their solution the Stoics had to 
go beyond Socrates' own doctrine — and in a direction that seems to me remarkably 
similar to what Plato suggested in the Phi/ebus. It is tempting to think that the Stoics 
not only noticed Plato's objections, but also used him to find their solution. If Plato 
himself did not return to Socrates’ theories after he had found ways of solving 
those puzzles, it will have been because he had come to doubt other parts of 
Socratic doctrine — for example the underlying psychology, and indeed the thesis 
that virtue is sufficient for happiness. 


12 For Chrysippus’ argument against Aristo, see “Following Nature," Ch. 12, this volume, section 2. 
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